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THE 

INTEREST  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  CONSIDERED, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  HER  COLONIES 

AND  THE  ACQUISITIONS  OF 
CANADA   AND   GUADALOUPE. 


This  pamphlet  was  first  published  anonymously  in  London,  in 
the  year  1760.  At  that  time  the  war  with  France  was  about 
coming  to  a  close,  and  the  politicians  were  fruitful  in  their  specu- 
lations on  the  terms  of  peace,  particularly  after  Canada  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Wolfe  at 
Quebec.  It  was  a  question  much  discussed,  whether  Canada 
should  be  retained,  or  whether  it  should  be  given  back  to  the 
French  as  a  set-off  for  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  warmth,  and  the  public  attention 
was  attracted  to  it,  not  more  from  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
than  from  the  ability  of  the  writers  enlisted  on  each  side. 

The  Earl  of  Bath  wrote  and  published  a  Letter  to  Two  Great 
Men,  (Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,)  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced reasons  for  keeping  Canada,  as  more  valuable  to  England 
than  any  West  India  possessions,  that  could  be  obtained  as  an 
equivalent.  Shortly  afterwards  appeared  "  Remarks  on  the  Letter 
to  Two  Great  Men,"  without  a  name,  but  ascribed  by  some  to 
Edmund  Burke,  and  by  others  to  William  Burke.  The  author 
took  the  opposite  ground,  preferring  Guadaloupe  to  Canada,  and 
maintaining  his  position  with  much  display  of  political  knowledge 
and  ingenious  argument. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  Franklin  entered  the  lists,  and 
sent  out  the  following  tract,  in  which  he  comments  upon  these  two 
performances,  and  applies  himself  particularly  to  expose  the  falla- 
cies and  confute  the  arguments  of  the  Remarker.  This  task  was 
so  successfully  executed,  and  his  views  were  enforced  by  such 
clearness  of  illustration  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  that  the  pam- 
phlet was  believed  to  have  had  great  weight  in  the  ministerial 
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councils,  and  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  Canada 
to  be  held  at  the  peace. 

The  arguments  were  ably  met,  however,  in  a  subsequent  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "  An  Examination  of  the  Commercial  Principles  of 
the  late  Negotiation  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1761," 
supposed  likewise  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the 
style  of  its  execution  might  well  have  justified  such  a  conjecture,  if 
there  had  not  been  other  grounds  for  the  belief.  The  same  doc- 
trines are  advanced,  as  in  the  "  Remarks."  The  writer  puts  forth 
his  chief  strength  to  confute  the  following  pamphlet ;  and  the  esti- 
mation, in  which  he  held  the  author  of  it,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
manner  of  introducing  the  subject.  After  stating  that  he  should 
confine  his  remarks  to  the  writer  of  this  performance,  he  adds  as  a 
reason,  because,  of  all  those,  who  had  treated  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  "  he  is  clearly  the  ablest,  the  most  ingenious,  the  most 
dexterous,  and  the  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fort  and  foible 
of  the  argument ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  he  has  said 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  the  best  manner,  that  the  cause 
could  bear."  This  was  high  praise  to  come  from  an  opponent,  who, 
if  he  hoped  to  triumph,  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous  nature  of 
his  undertaking.  In  fact  he  failed ;  for  he  could  not  convince  the 
public,  nor  the  ministry,  that  Guadaloupe  was  better  for  England 
than  Canada ;  nor  could  his  zeal  and  eloquence  avail  to  divert  the 
negotiation  from  its  first  channel. — EDITOR. 


I  HAVE  perused,  with  no  small  pleasure,  the  Let- 
ter addressed  to  Two  Great  Men,  and  the  Remarks 
on  that  letter.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  beauty, 
the  force,  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  or  the  general 
elegance  of  manner,  conspicuous  in  both  pamphlets, 
that  my  pleasure  chiefly  arises ;  it  is  rather  from  this, 
that  I  have  lived  to  see  subjects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  nation  publicly  discussed  without  party 
views  or  party  heat,  wTith  decency  and  politeness,  and 
with  no  other  warmth,  than  what  a  zeal  for  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  our  King  and  country  may  inspire ; 
and  this  by  writers,  whose  understanding,  however  they 
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may  differ  from  each  other,  appears  not  unequal  to  their 
candor  and  the  uprightness  of  their  intention. 

But,  as  great  abilities  have  not  always  the  best  in- 
formation, there  are,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Remarks,  some 
opinions  not  well  founded,  and  some  mistakes  of  so 
important  a  nature,  as  to  render  a  few  observations 
on  them  necessary  for  the  better  information  of  the 
public. 

The  author  of  the  Letter,  who  must  be  every  way 
best  able  to  support  his  own  sentiments,  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  me,  if  I  seem  officiously  to  interfere ;  when  he 
considers,  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  like  other  quali- 
ties good  and  bad,  is  catching,  and  that  his  long  si- 
lence, since  the  Remarks  appeared,  has  made  us 
despair  of  seeing  the  subject  farther  discussed  by  his 
masterly  hand.  The  ingenious  and  candid  Remarker, 
too,  who  must  have  been  misled  himself,  before  he 
employed  his  skill  and  address  to  mislead  others,  will 
certainly,  since  he  declares  he  aims  at  no  seduction,  be 
disposed  to  excuse  even  the  weakest  effort  to  pre- 
vent it. 

And  surely,  if  the  general  opinions  that  possess 
the  minds  of  the  people  may  possibly  be  of  conse- 
quence in  public  affairs,  it  must  be  fit  to  set  those 
opinions  right.  If  there  is  danger,  as  the  Remarker 
supposes,  that  "  extravagant  expectations "  may  em- 
barrass "a  virtuous  and  able  ministry,"  and  "render 
the  negotiation  for  peace  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty,"  * 
there  is  no  less  danger,  that  expectations  too  low, 
through  want  of  proper  information,  may  have  a  con- 
trary effect ;  may  make  even  a  virtuous  and  able  min- 
istry less  anxious,  and  less  attentive  to  the  obtaining 
points,  in  which  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation 

*  Remarks,  p.  6. 
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are  essentially  concerned ;  and  the  people  less  hearty 
in  supporting  such  a  ministry  and  its  measures. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are  indeed  respectable,  not 
for  their  numbers  only,  but  for  their  understanding  and 
their  public  spirit.  They  manifest  the  first  by  their 
universal  approbation  of  the  late  prudent  and  vigorous 
measures,  and  the  confidence  they  so  justly  repose  in  a 
wise  and  good  prince,  and  an  honest  and  able  admin- 
istration ;  the  latter  they  have  demonstrated  by  the 
immense  supplies  granted  in  Parliament  unanimously, 
and  paid  through  the  whole  kingdom  with  cheerfulness. 
And,  since  to  this  spirit  and  these  supplies  our  "victo- 
ries and  successes "  *  have  in  great  measure  been 
owing,  is  it  quite  right,  is  it  generous  to  say,  with  the 
Remarker,  that  the  people  "  had  no  share  in  acquiring 
them?"  The  mere  mob  he  cannot  mean,  even  where 
he  speaks  of  the  madness  of  the  people ;  for  the  mad- 
ness of  the  mob  must  be  too  feeble  and  impotent, 
armed  as  the  government  of  this  country  at  present  is, 
to  "overrule,"!  even  in  the  slightest  instances,  the 
virtue  "and  moderation"  of  a  firm  and  steady  min- 
istry. 

While  the  war  continues,  its  final  event  is  quite  un- 
certain. The  victorious  of  this  year  may  be  the  van- 
quished of  the  next.  It  may  therefore  be  too  early  to 
say,  what  advantages  we  ought  absolutely  to  insist  on, 
and  make  the  sine  quibus  non  of  a  peace.  If  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  affairs  should  oblige  us  to  accept  of  terms 
less  advantageous  than  our  present  successes  seem  to 
promise  us,  an  intelligent  people,  as  ours  is,  must  see 
that  necessity,  and  will  acquiesce.  But  as  a  peace, 
when  it  is  made,  may  be  made  hastily  ;  and  as  the 
unhappy  continuance  of  the  war  affords  us  time  to  con- 

*  Remarks,  p.  7.  f  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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sider,  among  several  advantages  gained  or  to  be  gained, 
which  of  them  may  be  most  for  our  interest  to  retain, 
if  some  and  not  all  may  possibly  be  retained ;  I  do  not 
blame  the  public  disquisition  of  these  points,  as  prema- 
ture or  useless.  Light  often  arises  from  a  collision  of 
opinions,  as  fire  from  flint  and  steel;  and  if  we  can 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  light,  without  danger  from  the 
heat  sometimes  produced  by  controversy,  why  should 
we  discourage  it? 

Supposing  then,  that  Heaven  may  still  continue  to 
bless  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  that  the  event  of  this  just 
war  may  put  it  in  our  power  to  retain  some  of  our 
conquests  at  the  making  of  a  peace ;  let  us  consider, 

1.  The  Security  of  a  Dominion,  a  justifiable  and  pru- 
dent Ground  upon  which  to  demand  Cessions  from  an 
Enemy. 

Whether  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  pos- 
sessions only,  that  were  "the  objects  for  wjjich  we 
began  the  war."  *  This  the  Remarker  seems  to  think 
right,  when  the  question  relates  to  "  Canada,  properly 
so  called;  it  having  never  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  objects,  in  any  of  our  memorials  or  declarations, 
or  in  any  national  or  public  act  whatsoever."  But  the 
gentleman  himself  will  probably  agree,  that  if  the  ces- 
sion of  Canada  would  be  a  real  advantage  to  us,  we 
may  demand  it  under  his  second  head,  as  an  "  indem- 
nification for  the  charges  incurred  "  in  recovering  our 
just  rights ;  otherwise,  according  to  his  own  principles, 
the  demand  of  Guadaloupe  can  have  no  foundation. 
That  "  our  claims  before  the  war  were  large  enough  for 
possession  and  for  security  too,"  f  though  it  seems  a 
clear  point  with  the  ingenious  Remarker,  is,  I  own,  not 

*  Remarks,  p.  19.  f  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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so  with  me.  I  am  rather  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
shall  presently  give  my  reasons. 

But  first  let  me  observe,  that  we  did  not  make  those 
claims  because  they  were  large  enough  for  security, 
but  because  we  could  rightfully  claim  no  more.  Ad- 
vantages gained  in  the  course  of  this  war  may  increase 
the  extent  of  our  rights.  Our  claims  before  the  war 
contained  some  security ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  neglect  acquiring  more,  when  the  demand  of 
more  is  become  reasonable.  It  may  be  reasonable  in 
the  case  of  America,  to  ask  for  the  security  recom- 
mended by  the  author  of  the  Letter,*  though  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  do  it  in  many  cases.  His  proposed 
demand  is  founded  on  the  little  value  of  Canada  to  the 
French ;  the  right  we  have  to  ask,  and  the  power  we 
may  have  to  insist  on  an  indemnification  for  our  ex- 
penses ;  the  difficulty  the  French  themselves  will  be 
under  of  restraining  their  restless  subjects  in  America 
from  encroaching  on  our  limits  and  disturbing  our 
trade ;  and  the  difficulty  on  our  part  of  preventing  en- 
croachments, that  may  possibly  exist  many  years  with- 
out coming  to  our  knowledge. 

But  the  Remarker  "  does  not  see  why  the  arguments, 
employed  concerning  a  security  for  a  peaceable  beha- 
viour in  Canada,  would  not  be  equally  cogent  for  call- 
ing for  the  same  security  in  Europe."  f  On  a  little 
farther  reflection,  he  must,  I  think,  be  sensible,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  cases  are  widely  different. 
Here  we  are  separated  by  the  best  and  clearest  of 
boundaries,  the  ocean,  and  we  have  people  in  or  near 
r\ny  part  of  our  territory.  Any  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  us,  by  building  a  fort,  even  in  the  obscurest  cor- 

•  Page  30  of  the  Letter,  and  p.  21  of  the  Remarks. 
t  Remarks,  p.  28. 
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ner  of  these  Islands,  must  therefore  be  known  and 
prevented  immediately.  The  aggressors  also  must  be 
known,  and  the  nation  they  belong  to  would  be  ac- 
countable for  their  aggression.  In  America  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  A  vast  wilderness,  thinly  or  scarce  at  all 
peopled,  conceals  with  ease  the  march  of  troops  and 
workmen.  Important  passes  may  be  seized  within  our 
limits,  and  forts  built  in  a  month,  at  a  small  expense, 
that  may  cost  us  an  age  and  a  million  to  remove. 
Dear  experience  has  taught  this.  But  what  is  still 
worse,  the  wide-extended  forests  between  our  settle- 
ments and  theirs  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  of 
savages,  that  delight  in  war,  and  take  pride  in  murder ; 
subjects  properly  neither  of  the  French  nor  English, 
but  strongly  attached  to  the  former  by  the  art  and  in- 
defatigable industry  of  priests,  similarity  of  superstitions, 
and  frequent  family  alliances.  These  are  easily,  and 
have  been  continually,  instigated  to  fall  upon  and  mas- 
sacre our  planters,  even  in  times  of  full  peace  between 
the  two  crowns,  to  the  certain  diminution  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  contraction  of  our  settlements.*  And, 

*  A  very  intelligent  American  writer,  Dr.  Clarke,  in  hig  Observations  on 
the  late  and  present  Conduct  of  the  French,  fyc.  printed  at  Boston,  1755, 
says, 

"  The  Indians  in  the  French  interest  are,  upon  all  proper  opportuni- 
ties, instigated  by  their  priests  (who  have  generally  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  their  public  councils)  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the  English, 
even  in  time  of  profound  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  Of  this  there 
are  many  undeniable  instances.  The  war  between  the  Indians  and  the 
cdonies  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  in  1723,  by 
which  those  colonies  suffered  so  much  damage,  was  begun  by  the  insti- 
gation of  the  French ;  their  supplies  were  from  them ;  and  there  are 
now  original  letters  of  several  Jesuits  to  be  produced,  whereby  it  evi- 
dently appears,  that  they  were  continually  animating  the  Indians,  when 
almost  tired  with  the  war,  to  a  farther  prosecution  of  it  The  French 
not  only  excited  the  Indians,  and  supported  them,  but  joined  their  own 
forces  with  them  in  all  the  late  hostilities,  that  have  been  committed  with- 
in his  Mb'esty's  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  And  from  an  intercepted 
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though  it  is  known  they  are  supplied  by  the  French, 
and  carry  their  prisoners  to  them,  we  can,  by  c.implain- 
ing,  obtain  no  redress,  as  the  governors  of  Canada  have 
a  ready  excuse,  that  the  Indians  are  an  independent 
people,  over  whom  they  have  no  power,  and  for  whose 
actions  they  are,  therefore,  not  accountable.  Surely 
circumstances  so  widely  different  may  reasonably  au- 
thorize different  demands  of  security  in  America,  from 
such  as  are  usual  or  necessary  in  Europe. 

The  Remarker  however  thinks,  that  our  real  depen- 
dence for  keeping  "  France  or  any  other  nation  true 
to  her  engagements  must  not  be  in  demanding  secu- 
rities, which  no  nation  whilst  independent  can  give,  but 
on  our  own  strength  and  our  own  vigilance."  *  No 
nation  that  has  carried  on  a  war  with  disadvantage,  and 
is  unable  to  continue  it,  can  be  said  under  such  circum- 
stances to  be  independent ;  and,  while  either  side  thinks 
itself  in  a  condition  to  demand  an  indemnification,  there 
is  no  man  in  his  senses,  but  will,  cceteris  paribus,  prefer 
an  indemnification,  that  is  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual 
security  than  any  other  he  can  think  of.  Nations  in 
this  situation  demand  and  cede  countries  by  almost 
every  treaty  of  peace  that  is  made.  The  French  part 

letter  this  year  from  the  Jesuits  at  Penobscot,  and  from  other  informa- 
tion, it  is  certain,  that  they  have  been  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
excite  the  Indians  to  new  acts  of  hostility  against  his  Majesty's  colony 
'  the  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  some  have  been  committed.     The  French 
not  only  excite  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostility,  but  reward  them  for  it 
'  frying  the  English  prisoners  of  them ;  for  the  ransom  of  each  of  which 
they  afterwards    demand  of  us   the   price,  that  is  usually    given  for  a 
lave  in  these  colonies.    They  do  this  under  the   specious  pretence  of 
•inner  the  poor  prisoners  from  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  sav- 
es ;  but  in  reality  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their  depredations, 
they  can  by  this  means  get  more  by  hunting  the  English,  than  by 
ntuii:  wild  beasts;  and  the  French,  at  the  same  time,  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  keep  up  a  large  body  of  Indians,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
English." 
*  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  was  added  to  Great 
Britain  in  circumstances  altogether  similar  to  those,  in 
which  a  few  months  may  probably  place  the  country  of 
Canada.  Farther  security  has  always  been  deemed  a 
motive  with  a  conqueror  to  be  less  moderate;  and 
even  the  vanquished  insist  upon  security  as  a  reason  for 
demanding  what  they  acknowledge  they  could  not 
otherwise  properly  ask. 

The  security  of  the  frontier  of  France  on  the  side 
of  the  Netherlands  was  always  considered  in  the  ne- 
gotiation, that  began  at  Gertrudenberg  and  ended  with 
that  war.  For  the  same  reason  they  demanded  and 
had  Cape  Breton.  But  a  war,  concluded  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  France,  has  always  added  something  to 
the  power,  either  of  France  or  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. Even  that  of  1733,  which  she  commenced  with 
declarations  of  her  having  no  ambitious  views,  and 
which  finished  by  a  treaty  at  which  the  ministers  of 
France  repeatedly  declared,  that  she  desired  nothing 
for  herself,  in  effect  gained  for  her  Lorraine,  an  in- 
demnification ten  times  the  value  of  all  her  North 
American  possessions. 

In  short,  security  and  quiet  of  princes  and  states 
have  ever  been  deemed  sufficient  reasons,  when  sup- 
ported by  power,  for  disposing  of  rights;  and  such 
dispositions  have  never  been  looked  on  as  want  of 
moderation.  It  has  always  been  the  foundation  of  the 
most  general  treaties.  The  security  of  Germany  was 
the  argument  for  yielding  considerable  possessions 
there  to  the  Swedes ;  and  the  security  of  Europe  di- 
vided the  Spanish  monarchy  by  the  partition  treaty, 
made  between  powers  who  had  no  other  right  to  dis- 
pose of  any  part  of  it.  There  can  be  no  cession,  that 
is  not  supposed  at  least  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  a 
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right   to  ask  it,   and  that  he   does  it  not  merely  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  dangerous  ambition. 

Canada,  in  the  hands  of  Britain,  will  endanger  the 
kingdom  of  France  as  little  as  any  other  cession;  and 
from  its  situation  and  circumstances  cannot  be  hurtful 
to  any  other  state.  Rather,  if  peace  be  an  advantage, 
this  cession  may  be  such  to  all  Europe.  The  present 
war  teaches  us,  that  disputes  arising  in  America  may 
be  an  occasion  of  embroiling  nations,  who  have  no 
concerns  there.  If  the  French  remain  in  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  fix  the  boundaries  as  you  will  between  us 
and  them,  we  must  border  on  each  other  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  miles.  The  people  that  inhabit  the 
frontiers  are  generally  the  refuse  of  both  nations,  often 
of  the  worst  morals  and  the  least  discretion ;  remote 
from  the  eye,  the  prudence,  and  the  restraint  of  gov- 
ernment. Injuries  are  therefore  frequently,  in  some 
part  or  other  of  so  long  a  frontier,  committed  on  both 
sides,  resentment  provoked,  the  colonies  are  first  en- 
gaged, and  then  the  mother  countries.  And  two  great 
nations  can  scarce  be  at  war  in  Europe,  but  some  other 
prince  or  state  thinks  it  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
revive  some  ancient  claim,  seize  some  advantage,  ob- 
tain some  territory,  or  enlarge  some  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  neighbour.  The  flames  of  war,  once  kin- 
dled, often  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  mischief  is 
infinite.  Happy  it  proved  to  both  nations,  that  the 
Dutch  were  prevailed  on  finally  to  cede  the  New 
Netherlands  (now  the  province  of  New  York)  to  us  at 
the  peace  of  1674 ;  a  peace  that  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued between  us,  but  must  have  been  frequently 
disturbed,  if  they  had  retained  the  possession  of  that 
country,  bordering  several  hundred  miles  on  our  colo- 
nies of  Pennsylvania  westward,  Connecticut  and  the 
Massachusetts  eastward.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
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that  people  of  different  language,  religion,  and  manners, 
should  in  those  remote  parts  engage  in  frequent  quar- 
rels ;  when  we  find,  that  even  the  people  of  our  own 
colonies  have  frequently  been  so  exasperated  against 
each  other,  in  their  disputes  about  boundaries,  as  to 
proceed  to  open  violence  and  bloodshed. 

2.  Erecting  Forte  in  the  back  Settlements,  almost  in  no 
Instance  a  sufficient  Security  against  the  Indians  and 
the  French;  but  the  Possession  of  Canada  implies 
every  Security,  and  ought  to  be  had,  while  in  our 
Power. 

But  the  Remarker  thinks  we  shall  be  sufficiently  se- 
cure in  America,  if  we  "  raise  English  forts  at  such  passes 
as  may  at  once  make  us  respectable  to  the  French 
and  to  the  Indian  nations."*  The  security  desirable 
in  America  may  be  considered  as  of  three  kinds.  1.  A 
security  of  possession,  that  the  French  shall  not  drive 
us  out  of  the  country.  2.  A  security  of  our  planters 
from  the  inroads  of  savages,  and  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  them.  3.  A  security  that  the  British  nation 
shall  not  be  obliged,  on  every  new  war,  to  repeat  the 
immense  expense  occasioned  by  this,  to  defend  its 
possessions  in  America. 

Forts  in  the  most  important  passes  may,  I  acknowl- 
edge, be  of  use  to  obtain  the  first  kind  of  security; 
but,  as  those  situations  are  far  advanced  beyond  the 
inhabitants,  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  supplying 
the  garrisons  will  be  very  great,  even  in  time  of  full 
peace,  and  immense  on  every  interruption  of  it ;  as  it 
is  easy  for  skulking  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  such  long 
roads  through  the  woods,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  our 
convoys,  unless  guarded  continually  by  great  bodies 
of  men. 

*  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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The  second  kind  of  security  will  not  be  obtained  by 
such  forts,  unless  they  were  connected  by  a  wall  like 
that  of  China,  from  one  end  of  our  settlements  to  the 
other.  If  the  Indians,  when  at  war,  marched  like  the 
Europeans,  with  great  armies,  heavy  cannon,  baggage, 
and  carnages;  the  passes  through  which  alone  such 
armies  could  penetrate  our  country,  or  receive  their 
supplies,  being  secured,  all  might  be  sufficiently  se- 
cure. But  the  case  is  widely  different;  they  go  to 
war,  as  they  call  it,  in  small  parties ;  from  fifty  men 
down  to  five.  Their  hunting  life  has  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  country,  and  scarce  any  part 
of  it  is  impracticable  to  such  a  party.  They  can  travel 
through  the  woods  even  by  night,  and  know  how  to 
conceal  their  tracks.  They  pass  easily  between  your 
forts  undiscovered;  and  privately  approach  the  settle- 
ments of  your  frontier  inhabitants.  They  need  no 
convoys  of  provisions  to  follow  them ;  for  whether  they 
are  shifting  from  place  to  place  in  the  woods,  or  lying 
in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow,  every  thicket 
and  every  stream  furnishes  so  small  a  number  with 
sufficient  subsistence.  When  they  have  surprised  sep- 
arately, and  murdered  and  scalped  a  dozen  families, 
they  are  gone  with  inconceivable  expedition  through 
unknown  ways ;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  pursuers  have 
any  chance  of  coming  up  with  them.*  In  short,  long 

"Although  the  Indians  live  scattered,  as  a  hunter's  life  requires, 
they  may  be  collected  together  from  almost  any  distance ;  as  they  can 
find  their  subsistence  from  their  gun  in  their  travelling.  But,  let  the 
number  of  the  Indians  be  what  it  will,  they  are  not  formidable  merely 
on  account  of  their  numbers;  there  are  many  other  circumstances  that 
give  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  English.  The  English  inhabitants, 
though  numerous,  are  extended  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  five  hundred 
leagues  in  length  on  the  sea  shore  ;  and,  although  some  of  their  trading 
towns  arc  thick  settled,  their  settlements  in  the  country  towns  must  be  at 
a  distance  from  each  other;  besides  that  in  a  new  country,  where  lands 
are  cheap,  people  are  fond  of  acquiring  large  tracts  to  themselves ;  and 
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experience  has  taught  our  planters,  that  they  cannot 
rely  upon  forts  as  a  security  against  Indians ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  Hackney  might  as  well  rely  upon  the  tower  of 
London,  to  secure  them  against  highwaymen  and 
housebreakers. 

As  to  the  third  kind  of  security,  that  we  shall  not,  in 
a  few  years,  have  all  we  have  done  to  do  over  again 
hi  America,  and  be  obliged  to  employ  the  same  number 
of  troops  and  ships,  at  the  same  immense  expense,  to 
defend  our  possessions  there,  while  we  are  in  proportion 


therefore,  in  the  out  settlements,  they  must  be  more  remote  ;  and,  as  the 
people  that  move  out  are  generally  poor,  they  sit  down  either  where 
they  can  easiest  procure  land,  or  soonest  raise  a  subsistence.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  English  have  fixed,  settled  habitations,  the  easiest  and  short- 
est passage  to  which  the  Indians,  by  constantly  hunting  in  the  woods,  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with ;  whereas  the  English  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  Indian  country,  or  of  the  passages  through  the  woods 
that  lead  to  it.  The  Indian  way  of  making  war  is  by  sudden  attack  upon 
exposed  places  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  mischief  they  retire,  and 
either  go  home  by  the  same  or  some  different  route,  as  they  think  safest, 
or  go  to  some  other  place  at  a  distance,  to  renew  their  stroke.  If  a 
sufficient  party  should  happily  be  ready  to  pursue  them,  it  is  a  great 
chance,  whether  in  a  country  consisting  of  woods  and  swamps,  which  the 
English  are  not  acquainted  with,  the  enemy  do  not  lie  in  ambush  for  them 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  from  thence  destroy  them.  If  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  but  the  English  should  pursue  them,  as  soon  as  they 
have  gained  the  rivers,  by  means  of  their  canoes  (to  the  use  of  which 
they  are  brought  up  from  their  infancy)  they  presently  get  out  of  their 
reach.  Further,  if  a  body  of  men  were  to  march  into  their  country,  to 
the  place  where  they  are  settled,  they  can,  upon  the  least  notice,  without 
great  disadvantage,  quit  their  present  habitations,  and  betake  themselves 
to  new  ones."  —  CLARKE'S  Observations,  p.  13. 

"  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Indians,  living 
upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  run  upon  the  back  of  the  English  settle- 
ments in  North  America,  are  very  numerous,  and  can  furnish  a  great 
number  of  fighting  men,  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms  as  soon  as  capable  of  carrying  them,  as  they  get  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  from  hunting ;  and  that  this  army,  large  as  it  may  be,  can  bo 
maintained  by  the  French  without  any  expense.  From  their  numbers, 
their  situation,  and  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  English  settlements,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  they  can  at  any  time  make  an  attack  upon,  and 
constantly  annoy,  as  many  of  the  exposed  English  settlements  as  they 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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weakened  here;  such  forts,  I  think,  cannot  prevent  this. 
During  a  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  the  French,  who 
are  adroit  at  fortifying,  will  likewise  erect  forts  in  the 
most  advantageous  places  of  the  country  we  leave 
them ;  which  will  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  be 
reduced  in  case  of  another  war.  We  know,  by  experi- 
ence of  this  war,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  march 
an  army  through  the  American  woods,  with  its  neces- 
sary cannon  and  stores,  sufficient  to  reduce  a  very 
slight  fort.  The  accounts  at  the  treasury  will  tell  you 
what  amazing  sums  we  have  necessarily  spent  in  the 
expeditions  against  two  very  trifling  forts,  Duquesne 
and  Crown  Point.  While  the  French  retain  their  in- 
fluence over  the  Indians,  they  can  easily  keep  our  long- 
extended  frontier  in  continual  alarm,  by  a  very  few  of 
those  people ;  and,  with  a  small  number  of  regulars  and 
militia,  in  such  a  country,  we  find  they  can  keep  an 
army  of  ours  in  full  employ  for  several  years.  We 
therefore  shall  not  need  to  be  told  by  our  colonies,  that, 
if  we  leave  Canada,  however  circumscribed,  to  the 
French,  "we  have  done  nothing";*  we  shall  soon  be 
made  sensible  ourselves  of  this  truth,  and  to  our  cost. 

please,  and  those  at  any  distance  from  each  other.  The  effects  of  such 
incursions  have  been  too  severely  felt  by  many  of  the  British  colonies,  not 
to  be  very  well  known.  The  entire  breaking  up  places,  that  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time  settled  at  a  great  expense  both  of  labor  and  money  ; 
burning  the  houses,  destroying  the  flock,  killing  and  making  prisoners 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  with  all  the  cruel  usage  they  meet  with 
in  their  captivity,  is  only  a  part  of  the  scene.  All  other  places,  that  are 
Jxposed,  are  kept  in  continual  terror ;  the  lands  lie  waste  and  unculti- 
vated, from  the  danger  that  attends  those  that  shall  presume  to  work  upon 
hem ;  besides  the  immense  charge  the  governments  must  be  at  in  a  very 
Jctual  manner  to  defend  their  extended  frontiers  ;  and  all  this  from 
ie  influence  the  French  have  had  over,  but  comparatively,  a  few  of  the 
Indiana.  To  the  same  or  greater  evils  still  will  every  one  of  the  colonies 
be  exposed,  whenever  the  same  influence  shall  be  extended  to  the  whole 
body  of  them."  —  Ibid.  p.  20. 
•  Remarks,  p.  2G. 
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I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny,  that,  even  if  we 
subdue  and  take  Canada,  some  few  forts  may  be  of 
use  to  secure  the  goods  of  the  traders,  and  protect  the 
commerce,  in  case  of  any  sudden  misunderstanding 
with  any  tribe  of  Indians ;  but  these  forts  will  be  best 
under  the  care  of  the  colonies  interested  in  the  Indian 
trade,  and  garrisoned  by  their  provincial  forces,  and  at 
their  own  expense.  Their  own  interest  will  then  in- 
duce the  American  governments  to  take  care  of  such 
forts  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  and  see  that  the 
officers  keep  their  corps  full,  and  mind  their  duty.  But 
any  troops  of  ours  placed  there,  and  accountable  here, 
would,  in  such  remote  and  obscure  places,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  eye  and  inspection  of  supe- 
riors, soon  become  of  little  consequence,  even  though 
the  French  were  left  in  possession  of  Canada.  If  the 
four  independent  companies,  maintained  by  the  crown 
in  New  York  more  than  forty  years,  at  a  great  expense, 
consisted,  for  most  part  of  the  time,  of  faggots  chiefly ; 
if  their  officers  enjoyed  their  places  as  sinecures,  and 
were  only,  as  a  writer  *  of  that  country  styles  them,  a 
kind  of  military  monks ;  if  this  was  the  state  of  troops 
posted  in  a  populous  country,  where  the  imposition 
could  not  be  so  well  concealed ;  what  may  we  expect 
will  be  the  case  of  those,  that  shall  be  posted  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  miles  from  the  inhabitants,  in 
such  obscure  and  remote  places  as  Crown  Point,  Os- 
wego,  Duquesne,  or  Niagara  ?  They  would  scarce  be 
even  faggots ;  they  would  dwindle  to  mere  names  up- 
on paper,  and  appear  nowhere  but  upon  the  muster- 
rolls. 

Now  all  the  kinds  of  security  we  have  mentioned 
are  obtained  by  subduing  and  retaining  Canada.  Our 

*  Douglass. 
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present  possessions  in  America  are  secured ;  our  plan- 
ters will  no  longer  be  massacred  by  the  Indians,  who, 
depending  absolutely  on  us  for  what  are  now  become 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  them  (guns,  powder,  hatchets, 
knives,  and  clothing),  and  having  no  other  Europeans 
near,  that  can  either  supply  them,  or  instigate  them 
against  us ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  always 
disposed,  if  we  treat  them  with  common  justice,  to  live 
in  perpetual  peace  with  us.  And,  with  regard  to  France, 
she  cannot,  in  case  of  another  war,  put  us  to  the  im- 
mense expense  of  defending  that  long-extended  fron- 
tier ;  we  shall  then,  as  it  were,  have  our  backs  against  a 
wall  in  America ;  the  sea-coast  will  be  easily  protected 
by  our  superior  naval  power;  and  here  "our  owrn 
watchfulness  and  our  own  strength "  will  be  properly, 
and  cannot  but  be  successfully,  employed.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  force  now  employed  in  that  part  of  the  world 
may  be  spared  for  any  other  service  here  or  elsewhere ; 
so  that  both  the  offensive  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
British  empire,  on  the  whole,  will  be  greatly  increased. 
But  to  leave  the  French  in  possession  of  Canada, 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove  them,  and  depend 
(as  the  Remarker  proposes)  on  our  own  "  strength  and 
watchfulness"*  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  may  at- 
tend it,  seems  neither  safe  nor  prudent.  Happy  as  we 
now  are,  under  the  best  of  kings,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
a  succession  promising  every  felicity  a  nation  was  ever 
blessed  with ;  happy  too  in  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of 
every  part  of  the  administration  ;  we  cannot,  we  ought 
not  to  promise  ourselves  the  uninterrupted  continuance 
of  those  blessings.  The  safety  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole,  are  not  to 
be  trusted  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  future  adminis- 

*  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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trations ;  when  a  security  is  to  be  had  more  effectual, 
more  constant,  and  much  less  expensive.  They,  who 
can  be  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  dangers  so  re- 
mote, as  that  of  the  future  independence  of  our  colonies 
(a  point  I  shall  hereafter  consider),  seem  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  when  they  suppose  we  may 
rely  on  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  an  administration  for 
their  safety.  I  should  indeed  think  it  less  material 
whether  Canada  were  ceded  to  us  or  not,  if  I  had  in 
view  only  the  security  of  possession  in  our  colonies.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  Remarker,  that  we  are  in  North 
America  "  a  far  greater  continental  as  well  as  naval 
power,"  and  that  only  cowardice  or  ignorance  can  sub- 
ject our  colonies  there  to  a  French  conquest.  But,  for 
the  same  reason,  I  disagree  with  him  widely  upon  an- 
other point. 

3.  The    Blood  and    Treasure   spent  in  the  American 
Wars,  not  spent  in  the  Cause  of  the  Colonies  alone. 

I  do  not  think,  that  our  "blood  and  treasure  has 
been  expended,"  as  he  intimates,  "  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,"  and  that  we  are,  "making  conquests  for 
them ; "  *  yet  I  believe  this  is  too  common  an  error.  I 
do  not  say,  they  are  altogether  unconcerned  in  the 
event.  The  inhabitants  of  them  are,  in  common  with 
the  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  anxious  for  the  glory 
of  her  crown,  the  extent  of  her  power  and  commerce, 
the  welfare  and  future  repose  of  the  whole  British  peo- 
ple. They  could  not,  therefore,  but  take  a  large  share 
in  the  affronts  offered  to  Britain ;  and  have  been  ani- 
mated with  a  truly  British  spirit  to  exert  themselves 
beyond  their  strength,  and  against  their  evident  interest. 
Yet  so  unfortunate  have  they  been,  that  their  virtue  has 

*  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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made  against  them ;  for  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
this  have  they  been  supposed  the  authors  of  a  war, 
carried  on  for  their  advantage  only. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  American 
country  in  question  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
is  claimed  as  the  property  of  any  individual  or  public 
body  in  America ;  or  that  the  possession  of  it  by  Great 
Britain  is  likely,  in  any  lucrative  view,  to  redound  at  all 
to  the  advantage  of  any  person  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  are 
land-owners,  whose  lands  are  inferior  in  value  to  those 
of  Britain,  only  by  the  want  of  an  equal  number  of 
people.  It  is  true,  the  accession  of  the  large  territory 
claimed  before  the  war  began  (especially  if  that  be 
secured  by  the  possession  of  Canada)  will  tend  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  subjects,  faster  than  if  they  had 
been  confined  within  the  mountains ;  yet  the  increase 
within  the  mountains  only  would  evidently  make  the 
comparative  population  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
much  sooner  than  it  can  be  expected,  when  our  people 
are  spread  over  a  country  six  times  as  large.  I  think 
this  is  the  only  point  of  light  in  which  this  account  is 
to  be  viewed,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  of  the 
colonies  are  concerned. 

No  colony,  no  possessor  of  lands  in  any  colony, 
therefore,  wishes  for  conquests,  or  can  be  benefited  by 
them,  otherwise  than  as  they  may  be  a  means  of  se- 
curing peace  on  their  borders.  No  considerable  advan- 
tage has  resulted  to  the  colonies  by  the  conquests  of 
this  war,  or  can  result  from  confirming  them  by  the 
peace,  but  what  they  must  enjoy  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  British  people ;  with  this  evident  drawback 
from  their  share  of  these  advantages,  that  they  will 
necessarily  lessen,  or  at  least  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  what  makes  the  principal  part  of  their 
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private  property,  their  land.  A  people,  spread  through 
the  whole  tract  of  country,  on  this  side  the  Mississippi, 
and  secured  by  Canada  in  our  hands,  would  probably 
for  some  centuries  find  employment  in  agriculture,  and 
thereby  free  us  at  home  effectually  from  our  fears  of 
American  manufactures.  Unprejudiced  men  well  know, 
that  all  the  penal  and  prohibitory  laws  that  were  ever 
thought  on  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  manufac- 
tures in  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  surpass  the  num- 
ber that  can  subsist  by  the  husbandry  of  it.  That  this 
will  be  the  case  in  America  soon,  if  our  people  remain 
confined  within  the  mountains,  and  almost  as  soon 
should  it  be  unsafe  for  them  to  live  beyond,  though  the 
country  be  ceded  to  us,  no  man  acquainted  with  polit- 
ical and  commercial  history  can  doubt.  Manufactures 
are  founded  in  poverty.  It  is  the  multitude  of  poor 
without  land  in  a  country,  and  who  must  work  for 
others  at  low  wages  or  starve,  that  enables  undertakers 
to  carry  on  a  manufacture,  and  afford  it  cheap  enough 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  same  kind  from 
abroad,  and  to  bear  the  expense  of  its  own  exportation. 
But  no  man,  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land  of  his 
own,  sufficient  by  his  labor  to  subsist  his  family  in 
plenty,  is  poor  enough  to  be  a  manufacturer,  and  work 
for  a  master.  Hence,  while  there  is  land  enough  in 
America  for  our  people,  there  can  never  be  manufac- 
tures to  any  amount  or  value.  It  is  a  striking  obser- 
vation of  a  very  able  pen,  that  the  natural  livelihood  of 
the  thin  inhabitants  of  a  forest  country  is  hunting ;  that 
of  a  greater  number,  pasturage ;  that  of  a  middling 
population,  agriculture ;  and  that  of  the  greatest,  manu- 
factures ;  which  last  must  subsist  the  bulk  of  the  people 
in  a  full  country,  or  they  must  be  subsisted  by  charity, 
or  perish.  The  extended  population,  therefore,  that  is 
most  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  will  be  best 
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effected,  because  only  effectually  secured,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Canada. 

So  far  as  the  being  of  our  present  colonies  in  North 
America  is  concerned,  I  think  indeed  with  the  Remark  - 
er,  that  the  French  there  are  not  "an  enemy  to  be 
apprehended  ;  "  *  but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  be 
applicable  to  the  present,  or  indeed  to  any  other  case. 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  unequal  as  they  are  to  this 
nation  in  power  and  numbers  of  people,  are  enemies  to 
be  still  apprehended ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
have  been  so  for  many  ages,  by  the  greatest  princes  of 
Scotland  and  Britain.  The  wild  Irish  were  able  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  even  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  cost  her  more  blood  and  treasure  than  her 
war  with  Spain.  Canada,  in  the  hands  of  France,  has 
always  stinted  the  growth  of  our  colonies,  in  the  course 
of  this  war,  and  indeed  before  it;  has  disturbed  and 
vexed  even  the  best  and  strongest  of  them ;  has  found 
means  to  murder  thousands  of  their  people,  and  unset- 
tle a  great  part  of  their  country.  Much  more  able  will 
it  be  to  starve  the  growth  of  an  infant  settlement. 
Canada  has  also  found  means  to  make  this  nation  spend 
two  or  three  millions  a  year  in  America ;  and  a  people, 
how  small  soever,  that  in  their  present  situation  can  do 
this  as  often  as  we  have  a  war  with  them,  is,  me- 
thinks,  « an  enemy  to  be  apprehended." 

Our  North  American  colonies  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  frontier  of  the  British  empire  on  that  side.  The 
frontier  of  any  dominion  being  attacked,  it  becomes  not 
merely  "the  cause"  of  the  people  immediately  at- 
tacked, the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier,  but  properly 
"the  cause  "of  the  whole  body.'  Where  the  frontier 
people  owe  and  pay  obedience,  there  they  have  a 
right  to  look  for  protection.  No  political  proposition  is 

*  Remarks,  p.  27. 
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better  established  than  this.  It  is  therefore  invidious  to 
represent  the  "  blood  and  treasure,"  spent  in  this  war, 
as  spent  in  "  the  cause  of  the  colonies "  only  ;  and  that 
they  are  "absurd  and  ungrateful,"  if  they  think  we 
have  done  nothing,  unless  we  "make  conquests  for 
them,"  and  reduce  Canada  to  gratify  their  "  vain  ambi- 
tion," &,c.  It  will  not  be  a  conquest  for  them,  nor 
gratify  any  vain  ambition  of  theirs.  It  will  be  a  con- 
quest for  the  whole ;  and  all  our  people  will,  in  the 
increase  of  trade,  and  the  ease  of  taxes,  find  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Should  we  be  obliged,  at  any  time,  to  make  a  war  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  to  secure  the  ex- 
portation of  our  manufactures,  would  it  be  fair  to  repre- 
sent such  a  war,  merely  as  blood  and  treasure  spent  in 
the  cause  of  the  weavers  of  Yorkshire,  Norwich,  or  the 
West ;  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield,  or  the  button-makers 
of  Birmingham  ?  I  hope  it  will  appear,  before  I  end 
these  sheets,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  national  war,  this 
is  truly  such  a  one ;  a  war  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  is  directly  and  fundamentally  concerned. 
Those,  who  would  be  thought  deeply  skilled  in  human 
nature,  affect  to  discover  self-interested  views  every- 
where, at  the  bottom  of  the  fairest,  the  most  generous 
conduct.  Suspicions  and  charges  of  this  kind  meet 
with  ready  reception  and  belief  in  the  minds  even  of 
the  multitude,  and  therefore  less  acuteness  and  address 
than  the  Remarker  is  possessed  of  would  be  sufficient 
to  persuade  the  nation  generally,  that  all  the  zeal  and 
spirit  manifested  and  exerted  by  the  colonies  in  this 
war,  was  only  in  "their  own  cause,"  to  "make  con- 
quest for  themselves,"  to  engage  us  to  make  more  for 
them,  to  gratify  their  own  "vain  ambition." 

But,  should  they  now  humbly  address  the  mother 
country,  in  the  terms  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
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Remarker;  return  her  their  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  blood  and  treasure  she  had  spent  in  "  their 
cause";  confess  that  enough  had  not  been  done  "for 
them";  allow  that  "English  forts,  raised  in  proper 
passes,  will,  with  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  her  adminis- 
tration," be  a  sufficient  future  protection ;  express  their 
desires,  that  their  people  may  be  confined  within  the 
mountains,  lest,  if  they  be  suffered  to  spread  and  ex- 
tend themselves  in  the  fertile  and  pleasant  country  on 
the  other  side,  they  should  "  increase  infinitely  from  all 
causes,"  "  live  wholly  on  their  own  labor "  and  become 
independent ;  beg,  therefore,  that  the  French  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  Canada,  as  their 
neighbourhood  may  be  useful  to  prevent  our  increase, 
and  the  removing  them  may  "in  its  consequences  be 
even  dangerous " ;  *  I  say,  should  such  an  address 
from  the  colonies  make  its  appearance  here  (though, 
according  to  the  Remarker,  it  wTould  be  a  most  just 
and  reasonable  one)  would  it  not,  might  it  not,  with 
more  justice  be  answered  ;  "We  understand  you,  Gen- 
tlemen, perfectly  well ;  you  have  only  your  interest  in 
view ;  you  want  to  have  the  people  confined  within 
your  present  limits,  that  in  a  few  years  the  lands  you 
are  possessed  of  may  increase  tenfold  in  value.  You 
want  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  by  increasing  num- 
bers on  the  same  territory,  that  you  may  be  able  to  set 
up  manufactures  and  vie  with  your  mother  country. 
You  would  have  your  people  kept  in  a  body,  that  you 
may  be  more  able  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the 
crown,  and  obtain  an  independency.  You  would  have 
the  French  left  in  Canada,  to  exercise  your  military 
virtue,  and  make  you  a  warlike  people,  that  you  may 
have  more  confidence  to  embark  in  schemes  of  disobe- 
dience, and  greater  ability  to  support  them.  You  have 
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tasted,  too,  the  sweets  of  TWO  OR  THREE  MILLIONS 
sterling  per  annum  spent  among  you  by  our  fleets  and 
forces,  and  you  are  unwilling  to  be  without  a  pretence 
for  kindling  up  another  war,  and  thereby  occasioning  a 
repetition  of  the  same.,  delightful  doses.  But,  Gentle- 
men, allow  us  to  understand  our  interest  a  little  like- 
wise ;  we  shall  remove  the  French  from  Canada,  that 
you  may  live  in  peace,  and  we  be  no  more  drained  by 
your  quarrels.  You  shall  have  land  enough  to  cultivate, 
that  you  may  have  neither  necessity  nor  inclination  to 
go  into  manufactures,  and  we  will  manufacture  for  you, 
and  govern  you." 

A  reader  of  the  Remarks  may  be  apt  to  say,  "  If  this 
writer  wrould  have  us  restore  Canada,  on  principles  of 
moderation,  how  can  we,  consistent  with  those  princi- 
ples, retain  Guadaloupe,  which  he  represents  of  so 
much  greater  value  1"  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  this  ; 
because,  by  doing  it,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  truth  and  good  sense  of  the  answer  to  the 
interested  application  I  have  just  supposed.  The  au- 
thor, then,  is  only  apparently  and  not  really  inconsistent 
with  himself.  If  we  can  obtain  the  credit  of  moderation 
by  restoring  Canada,  it  is  well ;  but  we  should,  how- 
ever, restore  it  at  all  events  ;  because  it  would  not  only 
be  of  no  use  to  us ;  but  "  the  possession  of  it  (in  his 
opinion)  may  in  its  consequences  be  dangerous."  As 
how?  Why,  plainly,  (at  length  it  comes  out)  if  the 
French  are  not  left  there  to  check  the  growth  of  our 
colonies,  "  they  will  extend  themselves  almost  without 
bounds  into  the  inland  parts,  and  increase  infinitely  from 
all  causes ;  becoming  a  numerous,  hardy,  independent 
people ;  possessed  of  a  strong  country,  communicating 
little  or  not  at  all  with  England,  living  wholly  on  their 
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own  labor,  and  in  process  of  time  knowing  little  and  in- 
quiring little  about  the  mother  country." 

In  short,  according  to  this  writer,  our  present  colonies 
are  large  enough  and  numerous  enough ;  and  the 
French  ought  to  be  left  in  North  America  to  prevent 
their  increase,  lest  they  become  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous  to  Britain.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that, 
with  Canada  in  our  possession,  our  people  in  America 
will  increase  amazingly.  I  know,  that  their  common 
rate  of  increase,  where  they  are  not  molested  by  the 
enemy,  is  doubling  their  numbers  every  twenty-five 
years,  by  natural  generation  only ;  exclusive  of  the  ac- 
cession of  foreigners.*  I  think  this  increase  continuing 
would  probably,  in  a  century  more,  make  the  number 
of  British  subjects  on  that  side  the  water  more  numer- 
ous than  they  now  are  on  this  ;  but, 

4.  Not  necessary  that  the  American  Colonies  should 
cease  being  useful  to  the  Mother  Country.  Their 
Preference  over  the  West  India  Colonies  stated,  f 

I  am  far  from  entertaining,  on  that  account,  any  fears 
of  their  becoming  either  useless  or  dangerous  to  us ; 
and  I  look  on  those  fears  to  be  merely  imaginary,  and 
without  any  probable  foundation.  The  Remarker  is 

*  The  reason  of  this  greater  increase  in  America  than  in  Europe  is, 
that,  in  old  settled  countries,  all  trades,  farms,  offices,  and  employments 
ill ;  and  many  people  refrain  from  marriage  till  they  see  an  opening, 
in  which  they  can  settle  themselves,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  main- 
taining a  family  ;  but  in  America,  it  being  easy  to  obtain  land,  which,  with 
moderate  labor  will  afford  subsistence  and  something  to  spare,  people 
marry  more  readily  and  earlier  in  life,  whence  arises  a  numerous  offspring 
and  the  swift  population  of  those  countries.  It  is  a  common  error,  that 
we  cannot  fill  our  provinces,  or  increase  the  number  of  them,  without 
draining  tin's  nation  of  its  people.  The  increase  alone  of  our  present 
colonies  is  sufficient  for  both  those  purposes. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  heads  of  divisions  are  somewhat  awkwardly 
inserted.  They  were  not  contained  in  the  author's  original  edition,  but 
were  subsequently  added  by  another  hand,  and  have  since  been  retained. 
—  EDITOR. 
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reserved  in  giving  his  reasons ;  as,  in  his  opinion,  this 
"is  not  a  fit  subject  for  discussion."  I  shall  give  mine, 
because  I  conceive  it  a  subject  necessary  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  rather,  as  those  fears,  now  groundless 
and  chimerical  soever,  may,  by  possessing  the  multitude, 
possibly  induce  the  ablest  ministry  to  conform  to  them 
against  their  own  judgment ;  and  thereby  prevent  the 
assuring  to  the  British  name  and  nation  a  stability  and 
permanency,  that  no  man  acquainted  with  history  durst 
have  hoped  for,  till  our  American  possessions  opened 
the  pleasing  prospect. 

The  Remarker  thinks,  that  our  people  in  America, 
"  finding  no  check  from  Canada,  would  extend  them- 
selves almost  without  bounds  into  the  inland  parts,  and 
increase  infinitely  from  all  causes."  The  very  reason 
he  assigns  for  their  so  extending,  and  which  is  indeed 
the  true  one,  (their  being  "  invited  to  it  by  the  pleas- 
antness, fertility,  and  plenty  of  the  country,")  may  sat- 
isfy us,  that  this  extension  will  continue  to  proceed  as 
long  as  there  remains  any  pleasant,  fertile  country  within 
their  reach.  And  if  we  even  suppose  them  confined 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  westward,  and  by 
those  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  to  the  northward, 
yet  still  we  shall  leave  them  room  enough  to  increase, 
even  in  the  manner  of  settling  now  practised  there,  till 
they  amount  to  perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of  souls. 
This  must  take  some  centuries  to  fulfil ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  this  nation  must  necessarily  supply  them 
with  the  manufactures  they  consume ;  because  the  new 
settlers  will  be  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  the  new 
settlements  will  so  continually  draw  off  the  spare  hands 
from  the  old,  that  our  present  colonies  will  not,  during 
the  period  we  have  mentioned,  find  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  manufacture,  even  for  their  own  inhabit- 
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ants,  to  any  considerable  degree,  much  less  for  those 
who  are  settling  behind  them. 

Thus  our  trade  must,  till  that  country  becomes  as 
fully  peopled  as  England,  (that  is,  for  centuries  to 
come,)  be  continually  increasing,  and  with  it  our  naval 
power;  because  the  ocean  is  between  us  and  them, 
and  our  ships  and  seamen  must  increase  as  that  trade 
increases. 

The  human  body  and  the  political  differ  in  this  ;  that 
the  first  is  limited  by  nature  to  a  certain  stature,  which, 
when  attained,  it  cannot  ordinarily  exceed ;  the  other, 
by  better  government  and  more  prudent  policy,  as  well 
as  by  the  change  of  manners  and  other  circumstances, 
often  takes  fresh  starts  of  growth,  after  being  long  at 
a  stand ;  and  may  add  tenfold  to  the  dimensions  it  had 
for  ages  been  confined  to.  The  mother,  being  of  full 
stature,  is  in  a  few  years  equalled  by  a  growing  daugh- 
ter ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mother-country  and  her  colo- 
nies, it  is  quite  different.  The  growth  of  the  children 
tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  mother,  and  so  the 
difference  and  superiority  is  longer  preserved.  Were 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  limited  to  their  present 
number  by  any  thing  in  nature,  or  by  unchangeable  cir- 
cumstances, the  equality  of  population  between  the 
two  countries  might  indeed  sooner  come  to  pass  ;  but 
sure  experience,  in  those  parts  of  the  island  where 
manufactures  have  been  introduced,  teaches  us,  that 
people  increase  and  multiply  hi  proportion  as  the  means 
and  facility  of  gaining  a  livelihood  increase ;  and  that 
this  island,  if  they  could  be  employed,  is  capable  of 
supporting  ten  times  its  present  number  of  people. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  demand  increases  for 
the  manufactures  of  Britain,  by  the  increase  of  people 
in  her  colonies,  the  number  of  her  people  at  home  will 
increase ;  and  with  them,  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
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wealth  of  the  nation.  For  satisfaction  hi  this  point,  let 
the  reader  compare  in  his  mind  the  number  and  force 
of  our  present  fleets  with  our  fleet  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,*  before  we  had  colonies.  Let  him  com- 
pare the  ancient,  with  the  present  state  of  our  towns 
on  or  near  Dur  western  coast  (Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Kendal,  Lancaster,  Glasgow,  and  the  countries  round 
them)  that  trade  with  any  manufactures  for  our  colonies, 
(not  to  mention  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  and  Birming- 
ham,) and  consider  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
numbers  of  people,  buildings,  rents,  and  the  value  of 
land  and  of  the  produce  of  land;  even  if  he  goes 
back  no  farther  than  is  within  man's  memory.  Let 
him  compare  those  countries  with  others  on  the  same 
island,  where  manufactures  have  not  yet  extended 
themselves ;  observe  the  present  difference,  and  reflect 
how  much  greater  our  strength  may  be,  if  numbers 
give  strength,  when  our  manufactures  shall  occupy 
every  part  of  the  island  where  they  can  possibly  be 
subsisted. 

But,  say  the  objectors,  "there  is  a  certain  distance 
from  the  sea,  in  America,  beyond  which  the  expense 
of  carriage  will  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  and  consumption 
of  your  manufactures ;  and  this,  with  the  difficulty  of 
making  returns  for  them,  will  oblige  the  inhabitants  to 
manufacture  for  themselves;  of  course,  if  you  suffer 
your  people  to  extend  their  settlements  beyond  that 
distance,  your  people  become  useless  to  you ;"  and 
this  distance  is  limited  by  some  to  two  hundred  miles, 
by  others  to  the  Appalachian  mountains. 

Not  to  insist  on  a  plain  truth,  that  no  part  of  a  do- 
minion, from  whence  a  government  may  on  occasion 
draw  supplies  and  aids  both  of  men  and  money,  (though 

*  Namely,  forty  sail,  none  of  more  than  forty  guns. 
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at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  supplied  with  manufac- 
tures from  some  other  part,)  is  therefore  to  be  deemed 
useless  to  the  whole ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that 
these  imaginary  limits  of  utility,  even  in  point  of  com- 
merce, are  much  too  narrow.  The  inland  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  farther  from  the  sea,  than  the 
limits  of  settlement  proposed  for  America.  Germany 
is  full  of  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
governments  there  are  not  all  of  them  always  favorable 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain ;  yet  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  our  manufactures  find  their  way  even  into  the 
heart  of  Germany.  Ask  the  great  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  the  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Norwich  goods;  and  they  will  tell  you, 
that  some  of  them  send  their  riders  frequently  through 
France  o'r  Spain,  and  Italy,  up  to  Vienna,  and  back 
through  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
to  show  samples  of  their  wares,  and  collect  orders, 
which  they  receive  by  almost  every  mail  to  a  vast 
amount.  Whatever  charges  arise  on  the  carriage  of 
goods  are  added  to  the  value,  and  all  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

If  these  nations,  over  whom  we  can  have  no  govern- 
ment, over  whose  consumption  we  can  have  no  influ- 
ence, but  what  arises  from  the  cheapness  and  goodness 
of  our  wares,  whose  trade,  manufactures,  or  commer- 
cial connexions  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  our 
laws,  as  those  of  our  colonies  certainly  are  in  some  de- 
gree; I  say,  if  these  nations  purchase  and  consume 
such  quantities  of  our  goods,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
moteness of  their  situation  from  the  sea ;  how  much  less 
likely  is  it,  that  the  settlers  in  America,  who  must  for 
ages  be  employed  in  agriculture  chiefly,  should  make 
cheaper  for  themselves  the  goods  our  manufacturers  at 
present  supply  them  with ;  even  if  we  suppose  the 
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carriage  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  sea 
as  difficult  and  expensive,  as  the  like  distance  into  Ger- 
many ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  natural  distances  are 
frequently  doubled  by  political  obstructions ;  I  mean 
the  intermixed  territories  and  clashing  interests  of 
princes.* 

But  when  we  consider,  that  the  inland  parts  of 
America  are  penetrated  by  great  navigable  rivers ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  great  lakes,  communicating  with 
each  other,  with  those  rivers,  and  with  the  sea,  very 
small  portages  here  and  there  excepted;f  that  the 
sea-coasts  (if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of 
those  lakes  only  amount  at  least  to  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles,  exclusive  of  the  rivers  running  into  them, 
many  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  great  extent  for 
boats  and  canoes,  through  vast  tracts  of  country ;  how 
little  likely  is  it,  that  the  expense  on  the  carnage  of  our 
goods  into  those  countries  should  prevent  the  use  of 
them.  If  the  poor  Indians  in  those  remote  parts  are 
now  able  to  pay  for  the  linen,  woollen,  and  iron  wares 
they  are  at  present  furnished  with  by  the  French  and 
English  traders,  though  Indians  have  nothing  but  what 
they  get  by  hunting,  and  the  goods  are  loaded  with  all 


*  Sir  C.  Whitworth  has  the  following  assertion ;  "  Each  state  in  Ger- 
many is  jealous  of  its  neighbours;  and  hence,  rather  than  facilitate  the 
export  or  transmit  of  its  neighbour's  products  or  manufactures,  they  have 
all  recourse  to  strangers."  —  State  of  Trade,  p.  xxiv.  —  B.  V. 

t  From  New  York  into  Lake  Ontario,  the  land-carriage  of  the  several 
portages  altogether  amounts  to  but  about  twenty-seven  miles.  From 
Lake  Ontario  into  Lake  Erie,  the  land-carriage  at  Niagara  is  but  about 
twelve  miles.  All  the  lakes  above  Niagara  communicate  by  navigable 
straits,  so  that  no  land-carriage  is  necessary,  to  go  out  of  one  into  another. 
From  Presqu'  Isle  on  Lake  Erie,  there  are  but  fifteen  miles  land-carriage, 
and  that  a  good  wagon-road,  to  Beef  River,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio ; 
which  brings  you  into  a  navigation  of  many  thousand  miles  inland,  if 
you  take  together  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  great  rivers  and 
branches  tha*.  run  into  them. 
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the  impositions  fraud  and  knavery  can  contrive  to  en- 
hance their  value,  will  not  industrious  English  farmers, 
hereafter  settled  in  those  countries,  be  much  better 
able  to  pay  for  what  shall  be  brought  them  in  the  way 
of  fair  commerce? 

If  it  is  asked,  What  can  such  farmers  raise,  wherewith 
to  pay  for  the  manufactures  they  may  want  from  us  ? 
I  answer,  that  the  inland  parts  of  America  in  question 
are  well  known  to  be  fitted  for  the  production  of  hemp, 
flax,  potash,  and,  above  all,  silk ;  the  southern  parts 
may  produce  olive-oil,  raisins,  currants,  indigo,  and 
cochineal ;  not  to  mention  horses  and  black  cattle, 
which  may  easily  be  driven  to  the  maritime  markets, 
and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  conveying  other  com- 
modities. That  the  commodities  first  mentioned  may 
easily,  by  water  and  land  carriage,  be  brought  to  the 
sea-ports  from  interior  America,  will  not  seem  incredi- 
ble, when  we  reflect,  that  hemp  formerly  came  from  the 
Ukraine,  the  most  southern  parts  of  Russia,  to  Wolog- 
da,  and  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel ;  and  thence, 
by  a  perilous  navigation,  round  the  North  Cape  to  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  now  comes  from 
the  same  country  up  the  Dnieper,  and  down  the  Duna, 
with  much  land-carriage.  Great  part  of  the  Russia 
iron,  no  high-priced  commodity,  is  brought  three  hun- 
dred miles  by  land  and  water  from  the  heart  of  Siberia. 
Furs  (the  produce  too  of  America)  are  brought  to 
Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  Siberia,  even  the  most 
remote,  Kamtschatka.  The  same  country  furnishes 
me  with  another  instance  of  extended  inland  commerce. 

It  is  found  worth  while  to  keep  up  a  mercantile  com- 
munication between  Pekin  in  China,  and  Petersburg. 
And  none  of  these  instances  of  inland  commerce  exceed 
those  of  the  courses  by  which,  at  several  periods,  the 
whole  of  the  trade  of  the  East  was  carried  on.  Before 
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the  prosperity  of  the  Mameluke  dominion  in  Egypt 
fixed  the  staple  for  the  riches  of  the  East  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  (whither  they  were  brought  from  the  Red 
Sea,)  great  part  of  those  commodities  were  carried  to 
the  cities  of  Cashgar  and  Balk.  This  gave  birth  to 
those  towns,  that  still  subsist  upon  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  opulence,  amidst  a  people  and  country 
equally  wild.  From  thence  those  goods  were  carried 
down  the  Amu  (the  ancient  Oxus)  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  up  the  Wolga  to  Astrachan;  from  whence  they 
were  carried  over  to  and  down  the  Don,  to  the  mouth 
of  that  river ;  and  thence  again  the  Venetians  directly, 
and  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  indirectly,  by  way  of 
Kaffa  and  Trebisond,  dispersed  them  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Another  part  of  those  goods  was  carried  over  land 
from  the  Wolga  to  the  rivers  Duna  and  Neva ;  from 
both  they  were  carried  to  the  city  of  Wisbuy  in  the 
Baltic  (so  eminent  for  its  sea-laws) ;  and  from  the  city 
of  Ladoga  on  the  Neva,  we  are  told,  they  were  even 
carried  by  the  Dwina  to  Archangel ;  and  from  thence 
round  the  North  Cape.  If  iron  and  hemp  will  bear  the 
charge  of  carnage  from  this  inland  country,  other  met- 
als will,  aS'Well  as  iron ;  and  certainly  silk,  since  three 
pence  per  pound  is  not  above  one  per  cent  on  the 
value,  and  amounts  to  twenty-eight  pounds  per  ton. 
If  the  growths  of  a  country  find  their  wray  out  of  it, 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  where  they  go  will 
infallibly  find  their  way  into  it. 

They  who  understand  the  economy  and  principles  of 
manufactures  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
them  in  places  not  populous ;  and,  even  in  those  that 
are  populous,  hardly  possible  to  establish  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  places  already  in  possession  of  them. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  France  and  Spain, 
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countenanced  by  government,  to  draw  from  us,  and 
establish  in  those  countries,  our  hardware  and  woollen 
manufactures ;  but  without  success. 

The  reasons  are  various.  A  manufacture  is  part  of  a 
great  system  of  commerce,  which  takes  in  conveniences 
of  various  kinds  ;  methods  of  providing  materials  of  all 
sorts,  machines  for  expediting  and  facilitating  labor,  all 
the  channels  of  correspondence  for  vending  the  wares, 
the  credit  and  confidence  necessary  to  found  and  sup- 
port this  correspondence,  the  mutual  aid  of  different 
artisans,  and  a  thousand  other  particulars,  which  time 
and  long  experience  have  gradually  established.  A 
part  of  such  a  system  cannot  support  itself  without  the 
whole ;  and  before  the  whole  can  be  obtained  the  part 
perishes.  Manufactures,  where  they  are  hi  perfection, 
are  carried  on  by  a  multiplicity  of  hands,  each  of  which 
is  expert  only  in  his  own  part ;  no  one  of  them  a  mas- 
ter of  the  whole ;  and,  if  by  any  means  spirited  away 
to  a  foreign  country,  he  is  lost  without  his  fellows. 
Then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  extremest  difficulty  to  per- 
suade a  complete  set  of  workmen,  skilled  in  all  parts  of 
a  manufactory,  to  leave  their  country  together,  and 
settle  in  a  foreign  land.  Some  of  the  idle  and  drunken 
may  be  enticed  away ;  but  these  only  disappoint  their 
employers,  and  serve  to  discourage  the  undertaking. 
If  by  royal  munificence,  and  an  expense  that  the  profits 
of  the  trade  alone  would  not  bear,  a  complete  set  of  good 
and  skilful  hands  are  collected  and  carried  over,  they 
find  so  much  of  the  system  imperfect,  so  many  things 
wanting  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  advantage,  so  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the  knot  of  hands  so  easily 
broken  by  death,  dissatisfaction,  and  desertion,  that  they 
and  their  employers  are  discouraged  together,  and  the 
project  vanishes  into  smoke. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  established  manufactures  are 
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hardly  ever  lost,  but  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  some 
eminent  interior  fault  in  manners  or  government ;  a  bad 
police  oppressing  and  discouraging  the  workmen,  or 
religious  persecutions  driving  the  sober  and  industrious 
out  of  the  country.  There  is,  in  short,  scarce  a  single 
instance  in  history  of  the  contrary,  where  manufactures 
have  once  taken  firm  root.  They  sometimes  start  up 
in  a  new  place ;  but  are  generally  supported,  like  exotic 
plants,  at  more  expense  than  they  are  worth  for  any 
thing  but  curiosity ;  until  these  new  seats  become  the 
refuge  of  the  manufacturers  driven  from  the  old  ones. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  final  reduction 
of  the  Greek  empire,  dispersed  many  curious  manufac- 
turers into  different  parts  of  Christendom.  The  former 
conquests  of  its  provinces,  had  before  done  the  same. 
The  loss  of  liberty  in  Verona,  Milan,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Pistoia,  and  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  drove  the  man- 
ufacturers of  woollen  cloths  into  Spain  and  Flanders. 
The  latter  first  lost  their  trade  and  manufactures  to 
Antwerp  and  the  cities  of  Brabant ;  from  whence,  by 
persecution  for  religion,  they  were  sent  into  Holland 
and  England ;  while  the  civil  wars,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  the  First  of  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  loss 
of  the  liberty  of  their  great  towns,  ended  too  in  the 
loss  of  the  manufactures  of  Toledo,  Segovia,  Salaman- 
ca, Medina  del  Campo,  &c.  The  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  J\Tantz  communicated  to  all  the  Protestant  part 
of  Europe,  the  paper,  silk,  and  other  valuable  manufac- 
tures of  France ;  almost  peculiar  at  that  time  to  that 
country,  and  till  then  in  vain  attempted  elsewhere. 

To  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  soil  and  climate,  nor 
even  freedom  from  taxes,  that  determines  the  residence 
of  manufacturers,  we  need  only  turn  our  eyes  on  Hol- 
land ;  where  a  multitude  of  manufactures  are  still  car- 
ried on,  perhaps  more  than  on  the  same  extent  of 

VOL.  iv.  5 
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territory  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  sold  on  terms  upon 
which  they  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  And  this  too  is  true  of  those  growths,  which, 
by  their  nature  and  the  labor  required  to  raise  them, 
come  the  nearest  to  manufactures. 

As  to  the  commonplace  objection  to  the  North 
American  settlements,  that  they  are  in  the  same  climate, 
and  their  produce  the  same,  as  that  of  England;  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  true  ;  it  is  particularly  not  so  of  the 
countries  now  likely  to  be  added  to  our  settlements ; 
and  of  our  present  colonies,  the  products,  lumber,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  indigo,  great  articles  of  commerce,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  products  of  England ;  in  the  next 
place,  a  man  must  know  very  little  of  the  trade  of  the 
world,  who  does  not  know,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
carried  on  between  countries  whose  climates  differ  very 
little.  Even  the  trade  between  the  different  parts  of 
these  British  Islands  is  greatly  superior  to  that  between 
England  and  all  the  West  India  Islands  put  together. 

If  I  have  been  successful  in  proving,  that  a  consid- 
erable commerce  may  and  will  subsist  between  us  and 
our  future  most  inland  settlements  in  North  America, 
notwithstanding  their  distance,  I  have  more  than  half 
proved,  that  no  other  inconveniency  will  arise  from  their 
distance.  Many  men  in  such  a  country  must  "know," 
must  "think,"  and  must  "care"  about  the  country  they 
chiefly  trade  with.  The  juridical  and  other  connex- 
ions of  government  are  yet  a  faster  hold  than  even 
commercial  ties,  and  spread,  directly  and  indirectly,  far 
and  wide.  Business  to  be  solicited  and  causes  de- 
pending create  a  great  intercourse,  even  where  private 
property  is  not  divided  in  different  countries  ;  yet  this 
division  will  always  subsist,  where  different  countries 
are  ruled  by  the  same  government.  Where  a  man  has 
landed  property,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  the 
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province,  he  will  almost  always  live  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. This,  though  there  were  no  trade,  is  singly  a 
sufficient  gain.  It  is  said,  that  Ireland  pays  near  a 
million  sterling  annually  to  its  absentees  in  England. 
The  balance  of  trade  from  Spain,  or  even  Portugal, 
is  scarcely  equal  to  this. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  have  no  absentees  from  North 
America.  There  are  many,  to  the  writer's  knowledge  ; 
and,  if  there  are  at  present  but  few  of  them,  that  dis- 
tinguish themselves  here  by  great  expense,  it  is  owing 
to  the  mediocrity  of  fortune  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  colonies,  and  a  more  equal  division  of 
landed  property,  than  in  the  West  India  Islands,  so  that 
there  are  as  yet  but  few  large  estates.  But  if  those, 
who  have  such  estates,  reside  upon  and  take  care  of 
them  themselves,  are  they  worse  subjects  than  they 
would  be  if  they  lived  idly  in  England  ? 

Great  merit  is  assumed  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
West  Indies,*  on  the  score  of  their  residing  and  spend- 
ing their  money  in  England.  I  would  not  depreciate 
that  merit ;  it  is  considerable ;  for  they  might,  if  they 
pleased,  spend  their  money  in  France ;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  their  spending  it  here  and  at  home  is 
not  so  great.  What  do  they  spend  it  in  when  they  are 
here,  but  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try 1  and  would  they  not  do  the  same  if  they  were  at 
home  ?  Is  it  of  any  great  importance  to  the  English 
farmer,  whether  the  West  India  gentleman  comes  to 
London  and  eats  his  beef,  pork,  and  tongues,  fresh  ; 
or  has  them  brought  to  him  in  the  West  Indies,  salted  ? 
Whether  he  eats  his  English  cheese  and  butter,  or 
drinks  his  English  ale,  at  London  or  in  Barbadoes  ?  Is 
the  clothier's,  or  the  mercer's,  or  the  cutler's,  or  the 

*  Remarks,  pp.  47,  48,  &c. 
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toyman's  profit  less,  for  their  goods  being  worn  and 
consumed  by  the  same  persons  residing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  ?  Would  not  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant and  mariner  be  rather  greater,  and  some  addition 
made  to  our  navigation,  ships,  and  seamen?  If  the 
North  American  gentleman  stays  in  his  own  country, 
and  lives  there  in  that  degree  of  luxury  and  expense, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  that  his 
fortune  enables  him  to  do,  may  not  his  example,  from 
the  imitation  of  superiors  so  natural  to  mankind,  spread 
the  use  of  those  manufactures  among  hundreds  of 
families  around  him,  and  occasion  a  much  greater  de- 
mand for  them,  than  it  would  do  if  he  should  remove 
and  live  in  London? 

However  this  may  be,  if,  in  our  views  of  immediate 
advantage,  it  seems  preferable,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
large  fortunes  in  North  America  should  reside  much  in 
England,  it  is  what  may  surely  be  expected,  as  fast  as 
such  fortunes  are  acquired  there.  Their  having  "  col- 
leges of  their  own  for  the  education  of  their  youth," 
will  not  prevent  it.  A  little  knowledge  and  learning 
acquired  increases  the  appetite  for  more,  and  will  make 
the  conversation  of  the  learned  on  this  side  the  water 
more  strongly  desired.  Ireland  has  its  university  like- 
wise; yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  immense  pecu- 
niary benefit  we  receive  from  that  kingdom.  And  there 
will  always  be,  in  the  conveniencies  of  life,  the  polite- 
ness, the  pleasures,  the  magnificence  of  the  reigning 
country,  many  other  attractions  besides  those  of  learn- 
ing, to  draw  men  of  substance  there,  where  they  can, 
apparently  at  least,  have  the  best  bargain  of  happiness 
for  their  money. 

Our  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands  is  undoubtedly 
a  valuable  one  ;  but,  whatever  is  the  amount  of  it,  it  has 
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long  been  at  a  stand.  Limited  as  our  sugar  planters 
are  by  the  scantiness  of  territory,  they  cannot  increase 
much  beyond  their  present  number;  and  this  is  an 
evil,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  that  will  be  little  helped 
by  our  keeping  Guadaloupe. 

The  trade  to  our  northern  colonies  is  not  only  great- 
er, but  yearly  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
people ;  and  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  as  the  peo- 
ple increase  in  wealth  and  the  ability  of  spending,  as 
well  as  in  numbers.*  I  have  already  said,  that  our 

*  The  writer  has  obtained  accounts  of  the  exports  tp  North  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  by  which  it  appears,  that  there  has  been 
some  increase  of  trade  to  those  Islands,  as  well  as  to  North  America, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree.  The  following  extract  from  these  ac- 
counts will  show  the  reader,  at  one  view,  the  amount  of  the  exports  to 
each,  in  two  different  terms  of  five  years  ;  the  terms  taken  at  ten  years' 
distance  from  each  other,  to  show  the  increase,  viz. 

First  term,  from  1744  to  1748,  inclusive. 
Northern  Colonies.  West  India  Islands. 

1744  £640,11412    4  £796,11217    9 

1745  534,316    2  5  503,669  19  9 

1746  754,945    4  3  472.994  16  7 

1747  726,648    5  5  856,463  18  6 

1748  830,243  16  9  734,095  15  3 


Total,  3,486,261     1    2  3,353,337  10  10 

Difference,     122,930  10    4 


£3,486,268    1    2 
Second  term,  from  1754  to  1758,  inclusive. 


Northern  Colonies. 

West  India  Islands. 

1754 

£1,246,615    1  11 

£685,675    3    0 

1755 

1,177,848    6  10 

694,667  13    3 

1756 

1,428,720  18  10 

733,458  16    3 

1757 

1,727,924    2  10 

776,488    0    6 

1758 

1,832,948  13  10 

877,571  19  11 

Total, 

7,414,057    4    3 

3,767,841  12  11 

Difference, 

3,646,215  11    4 

£7,414,057    4    3 

..  IV. 

D 
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people  in  the  northern  colonies  double  in  about  twenty- 
five  years,  exclusive  of  the  accession  of  strangers. 
That  I  speak  within  bounds,  I  appeal  to  the  authentic 
accounts  frequently  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  transmitted  to  that  Board  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernors ;  of  which  accounts  I  shall  select  one  as  a  sam- 
ple, being  that  from  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island ;  *  a 

In  the  first  term,  total  of  West  India  Islands,  £  3,363,337  10  10 
In  the  second  term  ditto     ....        3,767,8411211 

Increase,  only   £404,504    2     1 

In  the  first  term,  total  for  the  northern  colonies,  3,486,268     1     2 
In  the  second  term,  ditto      ....        7,414,057    4    3 

Increase,  £  3,927,  789    3     1 

By  these  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  exports  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  to  the  northern  colonies,  were  in  the  first  term  nearly  equal 
(the  difference  being  only  £  122,936  10s.  4</.),  and  in  the  second  term, 
the  exports  to  those  islands  had  only  increased  £404,504  2*.  Id. 
Whereas  the  increase  to  the  northern  colonies  is  £3,927,789  3s.  Id., 
almost  Jour  millions. 

Some  part  of  this  increased  demand  for  English  goods  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  armies  and  fleets  we  have  had  both  in  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies ;  and  so  much  for  what  is  consumed  by  the  soldiery ; 
their  clothing,  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  sent  from  hence  on  account  of 
the  government,  being  (as  is  supposed)  not  included  in  these  accounts 
of  merchandise  exported ;  but,  as  the  war  has  occasioned  a  great  plenty 
of  money  in  America,  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  increased  their 
expense. 

N.  B.  These  accounts  do  not  include  any  exports  from  Scotland  to 
America,  which  are  doubtless  proportionably  considerable ;  nor  the  ex- 
ports from  Ireland. 

*  Copy  of  the  Report  of  Governor  Hopkins  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 

the  Numbers  of  People  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands,  I  have  caused  the  within 
account  to  be  taken  by  officers  under  oath.  By  it  there  appears  to  be  in 
this  colony  at  this  time  35,939  white  persons,  and  4,697  blacks,  chiefly 
negroes. 

In  the  year  1730,  by  order  of  the  then  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  people  in  this 
colony,  and  then  there  appeared  to  be  15,302  white  persons,  and  2,633 
blacks. 
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colony  that  of  all  the  others  receives  the  least  addition 
from  strangers.  For  the  increase  of  our  trade  to  those 
colonies,  I  refer  to  the  accounts  frequently  laid  before 
Parliament,  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  to  the 
custom-house  books ;  from  which  I  have  also  selected 
one  account,  that  of  the  trade  from  England,  exclusive 
of  Scotland,  to  Pennsylvania ;  *  a  colony  most  remark- 
able for  the  plain  frugal  manner  of  living  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  most  suspected  of  carrying  on  manufac- 
tures, on  account  of  the  number  of  German  artisans 
who  are  known  to  have  transplanted  themselves  into 
that  country ;  though  even  these,  in  truth,  when  they 
come  there,  generally  apply  themselves  to  agriculture, 
as  the  surest  support  and  most  advantageous  em- 
ployment. 

By  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  exports  to  that 
province  have,  in  twenty-eight  years,  increased  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  seventeen  to  one;  whereas  the 

Again  in  the  year  1748,  by  like  order,  an  account  was  taken  of  the 
number  of  people  in  this  colony,  by  which  it  appears  there  were  at  that 
time  29,755  white  persons,  and  4,373  blacks. 

STEPHEN  HOPKINS. 

Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  December  24<A,  1755. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  from  England  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  one  Year,  taken  at  different  Periods,  viz. 

In  1723  they  amounted  only  to  £  15,992  19  4 

1730  they  were        .        .        48,592  7  5 

1737 56,690  G  7 

1742         ....        75,295  3  4 

1747 82,404  17  7 

1752         ....      201,666  19  11 

1757 268,426  6  6 

N.  B.  The  accounts  for  1758  and  1759  were  not  then  completed  ;  but 
those  acquainted  with  the  North  American  trade  know,  that  the  increase 
in  those  two  years  had  been  in  a  still  greater  proportion  ;  the  last  year 
being  supposed  to  exceed  any  former  year  by  a  third  ;  and  this  owing  to 
the  increased  ability  of  the  people  to  spend,  from  the  greater  quantities 
of  money  circulating  among  them  by  the  war. 
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people  themselves,  who  by  other  authentic  accounts 
appear  to  double  their  numbers  (the  strangers  who 
settle  there  included)  in  about  sixteen  years,  cannot  in 
the  twenty-eight  years  have  increased  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  as  four  to  one.  The  additional  demand, 
then,  and  consumption  of  goods  from  England,  of  thir- 
teen parts  in  seventeen,  more  than  the  additional  num- 
ber would  require,  must  be  owing  to  this;  that  the 
people,  having  by  their  industry  mended  their  circum- 
stances, are  enabled  to  indulge  themselves  in  finer 
clothes,  better  furniture,  and  a  more  general  use  of  all 
our  manufactures  than  heretofore. 

In  fact,  the  occasion  for  English  goods  in  North 
America,  and  the  inclination  to  have  and  use  them,  is, 
and  must  be  for  ages  to  come,  much  greater  than  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for  them ;  they  must  there- 
fore, as  they  now  do,  deny  themselves  many  things 
they  would  otherwise  choose  to  have,  or  increase  their 
industry  to  obtain  them.  And  thus,  if  they  should  at 
any  time  manufacture  some  coarse  article,  which,  on 
account  of  its  bulk  or  some  other  circumstance,  cannot 
so  well  be  brought  to  them  from  Britain ;  it  only  enables 
them  the  better  to  pay  for  finer  goods,  that  otherwise 
they  could  not  indulge  themselves  in ;  so  that  the  ex- 
ports thither  are  not  diminished  by  such  manufacture, 
but  rather  increased.  The  single  article  of  manufacture 
in  these  colonies,  mentioned  by  the  Remarker,  is  hats 
made  in  New  England.  It  is  true,  there  have  been, 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  that  country,  a  few 
hatters  there ;  drawn  thither  probably  at  first  by  the 
facility  of  getting  beaver,  while  the  woods  were  but 
ittle  cleared,  and  there  was  plenty  of  those  animals. 
The  case  is  greatly  altered  now.  The  beaver  skins 
are  not  now  to  be  had  in  New  England,  but  from 
very  remote  places  and  at  great  prices.  The  trade  is 
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accordingly  declining  there ;  so  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  make  hats  in  any  quantity  for  exportation,  they  can- 
not supply  their  home  demand ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  some  thousand  dozens  are  sent  thither  yearly  from 
London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  and  sold  cheaper  than 
the  inhabitants  can  make  them  of  equal  goodness. 

In  fact,,  the  colonies  are  so  little  suited  for  establish- 
ing of  manufacture,  that  they  are  continually  losing  the 
few  branches  they  accidentally  gain.  The  working 
braziers,  cutlers,  and  pewterers,  as  well  as  hatters, 
who  have  happened  to  go  over  from  time  to  time  and 
settle  in  the  colonies,  gradually  drop  the  working  part 
of  their  business,  and  import  their  respective  goods 
from  England,  whence  they  can  have  them  cheaper 
and  better  than  they  can  make  them.  They  continue 
their  shops  indeed,  in  the  same  way  of  dealing;  but 
become  sellers  of  braziery,  cutlery,  pewter,  hats,  &c. 
brought  from  England,  instead  of  being  makers  of  those 
goods. 

5.   The  American  Colonies  not  dangerous  in  their  JVa- 
ture  to  Great  Britain. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  apprehension  of  our  colonies 
becoming  useless  to  us.  I  shall  next  consider  the 
other  supposition,  that  their  growth  may  render  them 
dangerous.  Of  this,  I  own,  I  have  not  the  least  con- 
ception, when  I  consider  that  we  have  already  fourteen 
separate  governments  on  the  maritime  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and,  if  we  extend  our  settlements,  shall  prob- 
ably have  as  many  more  behind  them  on  the  inland 
side.  Those  we  now  have  are  not  only  under  different 
governors,  but  have  different  forms  of  government,  dif- 
ferent laws,  different  interests,  and  some  of  them  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  and  different  manners. 

Their  jealousy  of  each  other  is  so  great,  that,  how- 

VOL.    IV.  6  D  * 
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ever  necessary  a  union  of  the  colonies  has  long  been, 
for  their  common  defence  and  security  against  their 
enemies,  and  how  sensible  soever  each  colony  has  been 
of  that  necessity;  yet  they  have  never  been  able  to 
effect  such  a  union  among  themselves,  nor  even  to 
agree  in  requesting  the  mother  country  to  establish  it 
for  them.  Nothing  but  the  immediate  command  of  the 
crown  has  been  able  to  produce  even  the  imperfect 
union,  but  lately  seen  there,  of  the  forces  of  some  col- 
onies. If  they  could  not  agree  to  unite  for  their  de- 
fence against  the  French  and  Indians,  who  were  per- 
petually harassing  their  settlements,  burning  their  vil- 
lages, and  murdering  their  people;  can  it  reasonably 
be  supposed  there  is  any  danger  of  their  uniting  against 
their  own  nation,  which  protects  and  encourages  them, 
with  which  they  have  so  many  connexions  and  ties  of 
blood,  interest,  and  affection,  and  which,  it  is  well 
known,  they  all  love  much  more  than  they  love  one 
another  1 

In  short,  there  are  so  many  causes  that  must  operate 
to  prevent  it,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  union  amongst 
them  for  such  a  purpose  is  not  merely  improbable,  it 
is  impossible.  And  if  the  union  of  the  whole  is  im- 
possible, the  attempt  of  a  part  must  be  madness ;  as 
those  colonies,  that  did  not  join  the  rebellion,  would 
join  the  mother  country  in  suppressing  it.  When  I 
say  such  a  union  is  impossible,  I  mean,  without  the 
most  grievous  tyranny  and  oppression.  People,  who 
have  property  in  a  country  which  they  may  lose,  and 
privileges  which  they  may  endanger,  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  be  quiet,  and  even  to  bear  much,  rather  than 
hazard  all.  While  the  government  is  mild  and  just, 
while  important  civil  and  religious  rights  are  secure, 
such  subjects  will  be  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  waves 
do  not  rise  but  when  the  winds  blow. 
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What  such  an  administration,  as  the  Duke  of  Alva's 
in  the  Netherlands,  might  produce,  I  know  not;  but  this 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  deem  impossible.  And  yet 
there  were  two  very  manifest  differences  .between  that 
case  and  ours ;  and  both  are  in  our  favor.  The  first, 
that  Spain  had  already  united  the  seventeen  provinces 
under  one  visible  government,  though  the  States  con- 
tinued independent ;  the  second,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces  were  of  a  nation,  not  only  different 
from,  but  utterly  unlike  the  Spaniards.  Had  the  Neth- 
erlands been  peopled  from  Spain,  the  worst  of  oppres- 
sion had  probably  not  provoked  them  to  wish  a  separa- 
tion of  government.  It  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  ruined  the  country ;  but  would  never  have  pro- 
duced an  independent  sovereignty.  In  fact,  neither 
the  very  worst  of  governments,  the  worst  cf  politics  in 
the  last  century,  nor  the  total  abolition  of  their  remain- 
ing liberty,  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  itself,  in  the 
present,  have  produced  any  independency  in  Spain, 
that  could  be  supported.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  France. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  to  the  seat  of  government  has  prevented  a  separ- 
ation. While  our  strength  at  sea  continues,  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  in  point  of  easy  and  expeditious  convey- 
ance of  troops,  are  nearer  to  London,  than  the  remote 
parts  of  France  and  Spain  to  their  respective  capitals ; 
and  much  nearer  than  Connaught  and  Ulster  were  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Nobody  foretells  the 
dissolution  of  the  Russian  monarchy  from  its  extent; 
yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  eastern  parts  of  it  are 
already  much  more  inaccessible  from  Petersburg,  than 
the  country  on  the  Mississippi  is  from  London ;  I  mean, 
more  men,  in  less  time,  might  be  conveyed  to  the  latter 
than  the  former  distance.  The  rivers  Oby,  Jenessa, 
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and  Lena  do  not  facilitate  the  communication  half  so 
well  by  their  course,  nor  are  they  half  so  practicable 
as  the  American  rivers.  To  this  I  shall  only  add  the 
observation  of  Machiavel,  in  his  "Prince";  that  a  gov- 
ernment seldom  long  preserves  its  dominion  over  those 
who  are  foreigners  to  it ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  fall 
with  great  ease,  and  continue  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
government  of x  their  own  nation;  which  he  proves  by 
the  fate  of  the  English  conquests  in  France.  Yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  so  difficult  is  it  to  overturn  an 
established  government,  that  it  was  not  without  the  as- 
sistance of  France  and  England,  that  the  United  Prov- 
inces supported  themselves ;  which  teaches  us,  that, 

6.  The  French  remaining  in  Canada,  an  Encourage- 
ment to  Disaffections  in  the  British  Colonies.  If 
they  prove  a  Check,  that  Check  of  the  most  barbarous 
Nature. 

If  the  visionary  danger  of  independence  in  our  colo- 
nies is  to  be  feared,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  render  it 
substantial,  than  the  neighbourhood  of  foreigners  at  en- 
mity with  the  sovereign  governments,  capable  of  giving 
either  aid,*  or  an  asylum,  as  the  event  shall  require. 

*  The  aid  Dr.  Franklin  alludes  to  must  probably  have  consisted  in 
early  and  full  supplies  of  arms,  officers,  intelligence,  and  trade  of  export 
and  of  import,  through  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  on  risks  both  public  and 
private  ;  in  the  encouragement  of  splendid  promises  and  a  great  ally ;  in 
the  passage  from  Canada  to  the  back  settlements  being  shut  to  the  Brit- 
ish forces  ;  in  the  quiet  of  the  great  body  of  Indians  ;  in  the  support  of 
emissaries  and  discontented  citizens ;  in  loans  and  subsidies  to  Con- 
gress, in  ways  profitable  to  France  ;  in  a  refuge  to  be  granted  them  in 
case  of  defeat,  in  vacant  lands,  as  settlers ;  in  the  probability  of  war 
commencing  earlier  between  England  and  France,  at  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  (when  the  shipping  taken  were  rightfully  addressed  to  French- 
men) than  in  the  present  case.  All  this  might  have  happened,  as  soon 
as  America's  distaste  of  England  had  exceeded  the  fear  of  the  foreign 
in;  a  circumstance  frequently  seen  possible  in  history,  and  which  the 
British  ministers  took  care  should  not  be  wanting. 

This  explanation  would  have  been  superfluous,  hatf  wot  the  opinion 
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Yet  against  even  these  disadvantages,  did  Spain  pre- 
serve almost  ten  provinces,  merely  through  their  want 
of  union;  which,  indeed,  could  never  have  taken  place 
among  the  others,  but  for  causes,  some  of  which  are  in 
our  case  impossible,  and  others  it  is  impious  to  suppose 
possible. 

The  Romans  well  understood  that  policy,  which 
teaches  the  security  arising  to  the  chief  government 
from  separate  states  among  the  governed ;  when  they 
restored  the  liberties  of  the  States  of  Greece  (op- 
pressed but  united  under  Macedon)  by  an  edict,  that 
every  State  should  live  under  its  own  laws.*  They  did 
not  even  name  a  governor.  Independence  of  each 
other  and  separate  interests  (though  among  a  people 
united  by  common  manners,  language,  and  I  may  say 
religion ;  inferior  neither  in  wisdom,  bravery,  nor  their 
love  of  liberty,  to  the  Romans  themselves ; )  were  all 
the  security  the  sovereigns  wished  for  their  sovereignty. 
It  is  true,  they  did  not  call  themselves  sovereigns ; 
they  set  no  value  on  the  title ;  they  were  contented 
with  possessing  the  thing.  And  possess  it  they  did, 
even  without  a  standing  army.  What  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  security  of  their  possession? 
And  yet,  by  a  policy  similar  to  this  throughout,  was 
the  Roman  world  subdued  and  held ;  a  world  com- 
posed of  above  a  hundred  languages  and  sets  of  man- 
been  very  general  in  England,  that,  had  not  the  French  been  removed  from 
Canada,  the  revolt  of  America  never  would  have  taken  place.  Why,  then, 
were  the  French  not  left  in  Canada  at  the  peace  of  1763  ?  Or,  since 
they  were  not  left  there,  why  was  the  American  dispute  begun  ?  Yet,  in 
one  sense,  perhaps  this  opinion  is  true ;  for  had  the  French  been  left 
in  Canada,  the  English  ministers  would  not  only  have  sooner  felt,  but 
sooner  have  seen,  the  strange  fatality  of  their  plans.  —  B.  V. 

*  "Omnes  Grfficorum  civitates,  quse  in  Europa,  quseque  in  Asia  essent, 
libertatem  ac  suas  le^es  haberent,"  &c.  —  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  30. 
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ners,  different  from  those  of  their  masters.*  Yet  this 
dominion  was  unshakable,  till  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  sovereign  State  over- 
turned it. 

But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  by  the 
Remarker  to  obtain  this  end,  security  of  dominion  over 
our  colonies  ?  It  is,  to  leave  the  French  in  Canada  to 
"  check  "  their  growth  ;  for  otherwise,  our  people  may 
"  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes."  f  We  have  al- 
ready seen  in  what  manner  the  French  and  their  In- 
dians check  the  growth  of  our  colonies.  It  is  a  mod- 
est word,  this  check,  for  massacring  men,  women,  and 
children !  The  writer  would,  if  he  could,  hide  from 
himself,  as  well  as  from  the  public,  the  horror  arising 
from  such  a  proposal,  by  couching  it  in  general  terms. 
It  is  no  wonder  he  thought  it  a  "subject  not  fit  for  dis- 
cussion" in  his  letter;  though  he  recommends  it  as 
"a  point,  that  should  be  the  constant  object  of  the 
minister's  attention ! " 

But,  if  Canada  is  restored  on  this  principle,  will  not 
Britain  be  guilty  of  all  the  blood  to  be  shed,  all  the 


*  When  the  Romans  had  subdued  Macedon  and  Illyricum,  they  were 
both  formed  into  republics  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  Macedon  was 
thought  safe  from  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  by  being  divided  into  a 
division  common  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  the  tetrarchs  in 
Scripture.  "  Omnium  primum  liberos  esse  placebat  Macedonas  atque  Illy- 
rios ;  ut  omnibus  gentibus  appareret,  arma  populi  Romani  non  liberis  ser- 
vitutem,  sed  contra  servientibus  libertatern  afferre ;  ut  et  in  libertate 
gentes  qua;  esscnt,  tutam  earn  sibi  perpetuamque  sub  tutela  populi  Ro- 
mani essc  ;  et,  qua;  sub  regibus  viverent,  et  in  presens  tempus  mitiorea 
eos  justioresque  respectu  populi  Romani  habere  se,  et,  si  quando  helium 
cum  populo  Romano  regibus  fuisset  suis,  exitum  ejus  victoriam  Roma- 

nis,  sibi  libertatern,  allaturum  crederent In  quatuor  regiones 

describi  Macedonian!,  ut  suum  queeque  concilium  haberet,  placuit ;  et 
dimidium  tributi,  quam  quod  regibus  ferre  soliti  erant,  populo  Romano 
pendere.  Similia  his  et  in  Illyricum  mandata."  —  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  18. 

•f  Remarks,  pp.  50,  51. 
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murders  to  be  committed,  in  order  to  check  this  dread- 
ed growth  of  our  own  people  ?  Will  not  this  be  telling 
the  French  in  plain  terms,  that  the  horrid  barbarities 
they  perpetrate  with  Indians  on  our  colonists  are  agree- 
able to  us ;  and  that  they  need  not  apprehend  the  re- 
sentment of  a  government,  with  whose  views  they  so 
happily  concur  ?  Will  not  the  colonies  view  it  in  this 
light  ?  Will  they  have  reason  to  consider  themselves 
any  longer  as  subjects  and  children,  when  they  find 
their  cruel  enemies  hallooed  upon  them  by  the  country 
from  whence  they  sprung ;  the  government  that  owes 
them  protection,  as  it  requires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not 
this  the  most  likely  means  of  driving  them  into  the 
arms  of  the  French,  who  can  invite  them  by  an  offer 
of  security,  their  own  government  chooses  not  to  af- 
ford them  ?  I  would  not  be  thought  to  insinuate,  that 
the  Remarker  wants  humanity.  I  know  how  little  many 
good-natured  persons  are  affected  by  the  distresses  of 
people  at  a  distance,  and  whom  they  do  not  know. 
There  are  even  those,  who,  being  present,  can  sympa- 
thize sincerely  with  the  grief  of  a  lady  on  the  sudden 
death  of  a  favorite  bird ;  and  yet  can  read  of  the  sink- 
ing of  a  city  in  Syria  with  very  little  concern. 

If  it  be,  after  all,  thought  necessary  to  check  the 
growth  of  our  colonies,  give  me  leave  to  propose  a 
method  less  cruel.  It  is  a  method  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  Scripture.  The  murder  of  husbands,  of 
wives,  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  children,  whose  pleasing 
society  has  been  for  some  tune  enjoyed,  affects  deeply 
the  respective  surviving  relations  ;  but  grief  for  the  death 
of  a  child  just  born  is  short  and  easily  supported.  The 
method  I  mean  is  that,  which  was  dictated  by  the 
Egyptian  policy,  when  the  "infinite  increase"  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  apprehended  as  dangerous  to 
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the  State.*  Let  an  act  of  Parliament  then  be  made, 
enjoining  the  colony  mid  wives  to  stifle  in  the  birth 
every  third  or  fourth  child.  By  this  means  you  may 
keep  the  colonies  to  their  present  size.  And  if  they 
were  under  the  hard  alternative  of  submitting  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  schemes  for  checking  their 
growth,  I  dare  answer  for  them,  they  would  prefer  the 
latter. 

But  all  this  debate  about  the, propriety  or  impropri- 
ety of  keeping  or  restoring  Canada  is  possibly  too  early. 
We  have  taken  the  capital  indeed,  but  the  country  is 
yet  far  from  being  in  our  possession ;  and  perhaps 
never  will  be ;  for,  if  our  ministers  are  persuaded  by 
such  counsellors  as  the  Remarker,  that  the  French 
there  are  "not  the  worst  of  neighbours,"  and  that,  if 
we  had  conquered  Canada,  we  ought,  for  our  own 
sakes,  to  restore  it,  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  our 
colonies,  I  am  then  afraid  we  shall  never  take  it.  For 
there  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  completion  of  the 
conquest,  that  will  be  less  exceptionable  and  less 
odious  than  the  giving  it  up. 

7.    Canada    easily   peopled  without   draining    Great 
Britain  of  any  of  its  Inhabitants. 

The  objection  I  have  often  heard,  that,  if  we  had 
Canada,  we  could  not  people  it  without  draining  Brit- 
ain of  its  inhabitants,  is  founded  on  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  population  in  new  countries.  When  we  first 
began  to  colonize  in  America,  it  was  necessary  to  send 

*  "  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we ;  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely 
with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies  and  fight  against  us,  and 
so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land.  And  the  king  spake  to  the  Hebrew  mid- 
wives,"  &c.  —  Exodus,  ch.  i. 
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people,  and  to  send  seed-corn ;  but  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary that  we  should  furnish,  for  a  new  colony,  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  annual  increment  alone  of 
our  present  colonies,  without  diminishing  their  numbers, 
or  requiring  a  man  from  hence,  is  sufficient  in  ten  years 
to  fill  Canada  with  double  the  number  of  English,  that 
it  now  has  of  French  inhabitants.*  Those  who  are 
Protestants  among  the  French  will  probably  choose  to 
remain  under  the  English  government;  many  will 
choose  to  remove,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  sell  their 
lands,  improvements,  and  effects ;  the  rest  in  that  thin- 
settled  country  will  in  less  than  half  a  century,  from  the 
crowds  of  English  settling  round  and  among  them,  be 
blended  and  incorporated  with  our  people  both  in  lan- 
guage and  manners. 

8.  The  Merits  of  Guadaloupe  to  Great  Britain  over- 
valued, yet  likely  to  be  paid  much  dearer  for,  than 
Canada. 

In  Guadaloupe  the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  and 
though  I  am  far  from  thinking!  we  have  sugar-land 
enough,  t  I  cannot  think  Guadaloupe  is  so  desirable  an 
increase  of  it,  as  other  objects  the  enemy  would  probably 
be  infinitely  more  ready  to  part  with.  A  country,  fully 
inhabited  by  any  nation,  is  no  proper  possession  for 

*  In  fact,  there  have  not  gone  from  Britain  itself  to  our  colonies,  these 
twenty  years  past,  to  settle  there,  so  many  as  ten  families  a  year ;  the 
new  settlers  are  either  the  offspring  of  the  old,  or  emigrants  from  Ger- 
many or  the  north  of  Ireland. 

f  Remarks,  pp.  30,  34. 

$  It  is  often  said,  we  have  plenty  of  sugar-land  still  unemployed  in  Ja- 
maica ;  but  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  island  know,  that  the 
remaining  vacant  land  in  it  is  generally  situated  among  mountains,  rocks, 
and  gullies,  that  make  carriage  impracticable,  so  that  no  profitable  use 
can  be  made  of  it ;  unless  the  price  of  sugars  should  so  greatly  increase, 
as  to  enable  the  planter  to  make  very  expensive  roads,  by  blowing  up 
rocks,  erecting  bridges,  &c.,  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 
VOL.  IV.  7  E 
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another  of  different  languages,  manners,  and  religion. 
It  is  hardly  ever  tenable  at  less  expense  than  it  is 
worth.  But  the  isle  of  Cayenne,  and  its  appendix, 
Equinoctial  France,  having  but  very  few  inhabitants, 
and  these  therefore  easily  removed,  would  indeed  be 
an  acquisition  every  way  suitable  to  our  situation  and 
desires.  This  would  hold  all  that  migrate  from  Bar- 
badoes,  the  Leeward  Islands,  or  Jamaica.  It  would 
certainly  recall  into  an  English  government,  in  which 
there  would  be  room  for  millions,  all  who  have  before 
settled  or  purchased  in  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Santa 
Cruz,  or  St.  John's  ;  except  such  as  know  not  the  value 
of  an  English  government,  and  such  I  am  sure  are  not 
worth  recalling. 

But  should  we  keep  Guadaloupe,  we  are  told  it 
would  enable  us  to  export  £300,000  in  sugars.  Ad- 
mit it  to  be  true,  though  perhaps  the  amazing  increase 
of  English  consumption  might  stop  most  of  it  here;  to 
whose  profit  is  this  to  redound  1  To  the  profit  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  except  a  small  part, 
that  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  English  purchasers, 
but'  whose  whole  purchase-money  must  first  be  added 
to  the  wealth  and  circulation  of  France.  I  grant,  how- 
ever, much  of  this  £300,000  would  be  expended  in 
British  manufactures.  Perhaps,  too,  a  few  of  the  land- 
owners of  Guadaloupe  might  dwell  and  spend  their  for- 
tunes in  Britain,  though  probably  much  fewer  than  of 
the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  I  admit  the  advan- 
tage arising  to  us  from  these  circumstances,  as  far  as 
they  go,  in  the  case  of  Guadaloupe,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  our  other  West  India  settlements.  Yet  even  this 
consumption  is  little  better  than  that  of  an  allied  na- 
tion would  be,  who  should  take  our  manufactures  and 
supply  us  with  sugar,  and  put  us  to  no  great  expense 
in  defending  the  place  of  growth. 
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But,  though  our  own  colonies  expend  among  us  al- 
most the  whole  produce  of  our  sugar,*  can  we,  or  ought 
we  to  promise  ourselves  this  will  be  the  case  of  Gua- 
daloupe?  One  .£100,000  will  supply  them  with  British 
manufactures;  and  supposing  we  can  effectually  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  those  of  France,  which  is  mor- 
ally impossible  in  a  country  used  to  them,  the  other 
£  200,000  will  still  be  spent  in  France,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  support  of  themselves ;  or 
else  be  laid  up  there,  where  they  will  always  think  their 
home  to  be. 

Besides  this  consumption  of  British  manufactures, 
much  is  said  of  the  benefit  we  shall  have  from  the  sit- 
uation of  Guadaloupe ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  trade  to 
the  Caraccas  and  Spanish  Main.  In  what  respect  Gua- 
daloupe is  better  situated  for  this  trade  than  Jamaica,  or 
even  our  other  islands,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  I  believe 
it  to  be  not  so  well  situated  for  that  of  the  windward 
coast,  as  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia ;  wrhich  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  respects,  would  be  more  valuable  possessions, 
and  which,  I  doubt  not,  the  peace  will  secure  to  us. 
Nor  is  it  nearly  so  well  situated  for  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  Main  as  Jamaica.  As  to  the  greater  safety 
of  our  trade  by  the  possession  of  Guadaloupe,  experi- 
ence has  convinced  us,  that  in  reducing  a  single  island, 
or  even  more,  we  stop  the  privateering  business  but 
little.  Privateers  still  subsist,  in  equal  if  not  greater 
numbers,  and  carry  the  vessels  into  Martinico,  which 
before  it  was  more  convenient  to  carry  into  Guadaloupe. 
Had  we  all  the  Caribbees,  it  is  true,  they  would  in 
those  parts  be  without  shelter. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  doubtful 
point,  and  well  worth  consideration,  whether  our  obtain- 

*  Remarks,  p.  47. 
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ing  possession  of  all  the  Caribbees  would  be  more  than 
a  temporary  benefit ;  as  it  would  necessarily  soon  fill 
the  French  part  of  Hispaniola  with  French  inhabitants, 
and  thereby  render  it  five  times  more  valuable  in  time 
of  peace,  and  little  less  than  impregnable  in  time  of 
war,  and  would  probably  end  in  a  few  years  in  the 
uniting  the  whole  of  that  great  and  fertile  island  under 
a  French  government.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
our  conquest  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  driving  the  French 
from  thence,  first  furnished  Hispaniola  with  skilful  and 
substantial  planters,  and  was  consequently  the  first  oc- 
casion of  its  present  opulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  will  hazard  an  opinion,  that,  valuable  as  the  French 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are,  and  undeniable  as 
the  advantages  they  derive  from  them,  there  is  some- 
what to  be  weighed  in  the  opposite  scale.  They  can- 
not at  present  make  war  with  England,  without  ex- 
posing those  advantages,  while  divided  among  the 
numerous  islands  they  now  have,  much  more  than  they 
would,  were  they  possessed  of  St.  Domingo  only ;  their 
own  share  of  which  would,  if  well  cultivated,  grow 
more  sugar  than  is  now  grown  in  all  their  West  India 
Islands. 

I  have  before  said,  I  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  the 
conquest,  or  even  of  our  future  possession  of  Guada- 
loupe,  if  not  bought  too  dear.  The  trade  of  the  West 
Indies  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  trades.  Our  posses- 
sions there  deserve  our  greatest  care  and  attention.  So 
do  those  of  North  America.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
invidious  task  of  comparing  their  due  estimation.  It 
would  be  a  very  long  and  a  very  disagreeable  one,  to 
run  through  every  thing  material  on  this  head.  It  is 
enough  to  our  present  point,  if  I  have  shown,  that  the 
value  of  North  America  is  capable  of  an  immense  in- 
crease, by  an  acquisition  and  measures,  that  must  neces- 
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sarily  have  an  effect  the  direct  contrary  of  what  we 
have  been  industriously  taught  to  fear ;  and  that  Gua- 
daloupe  is,  in  point  of  advantage,  but  a  very  small 
addition  to  our  West  India  possessions;  rendered 
many  ways  less  valuable  to  us,  than  it  is  to  the  French, 
who  will  probably  set  more  value  upon  it,  than  upon  a 
country  [Canada]  that  is  much  more  valuable  to  us 
than  to  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  on  all  the 
parts  of  these  subjects  ;  but,  as  it  would  carry  me  into 
a  detail,  that  I  fear  would  tire  the  patience  of  my  read- 
ers, and  which  I  am  not  without  apprehensions  I  have 
done  already,  I  shall  reserve  what  remains  till  I  dare 
venture  again  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public.* 

*  Dr.  Franklin  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  in  writing  this  pam- 
phlet he  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  learned  friend,  who  was 
not  willing  to  be  named.  —  B.  V. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  William  T.  Franklin,  that  the  friend 
here  alluded  to  was  Richard  Jackson.  —  EDITOR. 


NARRATIVE 

OF  THE  LATE  MASSACRES, 

IN   LANCASTER   COUNTY, 

OF    A 

NUMBER   OF  INDIANS,  FRIENDS  OF   THIS  PROVINCE, 
BY  PERSONS  UNKNOWN. 

WITH   SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SAME. 


FIRST   PRINTED   AT   PHILADELPHIA,    IN   THE    TEAR   1764. 


THESE  Indians  were  the  remains  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Six  Nations,  settled  at  Conestogo,  and  thence  called 
Conestogo  Indians.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Pennsylvania,  messengers  from  this  tribe  came 
to  welcome  them,  with  presents  of  venison,  corn,  and 
skins ;  and  the  whole  tribe  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  first  proprietor,  William  Penn,  which 
was  to  last  "as  long  as  the  sun  should  shine,  or  the 
waters  run  in  the  rivers." 

This  treaty  has  been  since  frequently  renewed,  and 
the  chain  brightened,  as  they  express  it,  from  time  to 
time.  It  has  never  been  violated,  on  their  part  or  ours, 
till  now.  As  their  lands  by  degrees  were  mostly  pur- 
chased, and  the  settlements  of  the  white  people  began 
to  surround  them,  the  proprietor  assigned  them  lands 
on  the  manor  of  Conestogo,  which  they  might  not  part 
with;  there  they  have  lived  many  years  in  friendship 
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with  their  white  neighbours,  who  loved  them  for  their 
peaceable  inoffensive  behaviour. 

It  has  always  been  observed,  that  Indians  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  white  people  do  not  increase,  but 
diminish  continually.  This  tribe  accordingly  went  on 
diminishing,  till  there  remained  in  their  town  on  the 
manor  but  twenty  persons,  viz.  seven  men,  five  women, 
and  eight  children,  boys  and  girls. 

Of  these,  Shehaes  was  a  very  old  man,  having  as- 
sisted at  the  second  treaty  held  with  them,  by  Mr. 
Penn,  in  1701,  and  ever  since  continued  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend  to  the  English.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  exceeding  good  man,  considering  his  education, 
being  naturally  of  a  most  kind,  benevolent  temper. 

Peggy  was  Shehaes's  daughter ;  she  worked  for  her 
aged  father,  continuing  to  live  with  him,  though  mar- 
ried, and  attended  him  with  filial  duty  and  tenderness. 

John  was  another  good  old  man ;  his  son  Harry 
helped  to  support  him. 

George  and  Will  Soc  were  two  brothers,  both  young 
men. 

John  Smith,  a  valuable  young  man  of  the  Cayuga 
nation,  who  became  acquainted  with  Peggy,  Shehaes's 
daughter,  some  few  years  since,  married,  and  settled 
in  that  family.  They  had  one  child,  about  three  years 
old. 

Betty,  a  harmless  old  woman ;  and  her  son  Peter, 
a  likely  young  lad. 

Sally,  whose  Indian  name  was  Wyanjoy,  a  woman 
much  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  her,  for  her  prudent 
and  good  behaviour  in  some  very  trying  situations  of 
life.  She  was  a  truly  good  and  an  amiable  woman, 
had  no  children  of  her  own  ;  but,  a  distant  relation  dy- 
ing, she  had  taken  a  child  of  that  relation's,  to  bring  up 
as  her  own,  and  performed  towards  it  all  the  duties 
of  an  affectionate  parent. 
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The  reader  will  observe,  that  many  of  their  names 
are  English.  It  is  common  with  the  Indians,  that  have 
an  affection  for  the  English,  to  give  themselves  and 
their  children  the  names  of  such  English  persons  as 
they  particularly  esteem. 

This  little  society  continued  the  custom  they  had 
beg™,  when  more  numerous,  of  addressing  every  new 
governor,  and  every  descendant  of  the  first  proprietor, 
welcoming  him  to  the  province,  assuring  him  of  their 
fidelity,  and  praying  a  continuance  of  that  favor  and 
protection  they  had  hitherto  experienced.  They  had 
accordingly  sent  up  an  address  of  this  kind  to  our 
present  governor,  on  his  arrival;  but  the  same  was 
scarce  delivered,  when  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, which  we  are  about  to  relate. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  December,  1763,  fifty- 
seven  men,  from  some  of  our  frontier  townships,  who 
had  projected  the  destruction  of  this  little  common- 
wealth, came,  all  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  fire- 
locks, hangers,  and  hatchets,  having  travelled  through 
the  country  in  the  night,  to  Conestogo  manor.  There 
they  surrounded  the  small  village  of  Indian  huts,  and 
just  at  break  of  day  broke  into  them  all  at  once.  Only 
three  men,  two  women,  and  a  young  boy,  were  found 
at  home,  the  rest  being  out  among  the  neighbouring 
white  people,  some  to  sell  the  baskets,  brooms,  and 
bowls  they  manufactured,  and  others  on  other  occasions. 
These  poor  defenceless  creatures  were  immediately 
fired  upon,  stabbed,  and  hatcheted  to  death !  The 
good  Shehaes,  among  the  rest,  cut  to  pieces  in  his  bed. 
All  of  them  were  scalped  and  otherwise  horribly  man- 
gled. Then  their  huts  were  set  on  fire,  and  most  of 
them  burnt  down.  When  the  troop,  pleased  with  their 
own  conduct  and  bravery,  but  enraged  that  any  of 
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the  poor  Indians  had  escaped  the  massacre,  rode  off, 
and  in  small  parties,  by  different  roads,  went  home. 

The  universal  concern  of  the  neighbouring  white 
people,  on  hearing  of  this  event,  and  the  lamentations 
of  the  younger  Indians,  when  they  returned  and  saw 
the  desolation,  and  the  butchered,  half-burnt  bodies  of 
their  murdered  parents  and  other  relations,  cannot  well 
be  expressed; 

The  magistrates  of  Lancaster  sent  out  to  collect  the 
remaining  Indians,  brought  them  into  the  town  for  their 
better  security  against  any  farther  attempt ;  and,  it  is 
said,  condoled  with  them  on  the  misfortune  that  had 
happened,  took  them  by  the  hand,  comforted,  and 
promised  them  protection.  They  were  all  put  into  the 
workhouse,  a  strong  building,  as  the  place  of  greatest 
safety. 

When  the  shocking  news  arrived  in  town,  a  procla- 
mation wyas  issued  by  the  governor,  in  the  following 
terms,  viz. 

"WHEREAS  I  have  received  information,  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  a  num- 
ber of  people,  armed  and  mounted  on  horseback,  un- 
lawfully assembled  together,  and  went  to  the  Indian 
town  in  the  Conestogo  manor,  in  Lancaster  county,  and 
without  the  least  reason  or  provocation,  in  cool  blood, 
barbarously  killed  six  of  the  Indians  settled  there,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  all  their  houses  and  effects ;  and 
whereas  so  cruel  and  inhuman  an  act,  committed  in  the 
heart  of  this  province  on  the  said  Indians,  who  have 
lived  peaceably  and  inoffensively  among  us  during  all 
our  late  troubles,  and  for  many  years  before,  and  were 
justly  considered  as  under  the  protection  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  its  laws,  calls  loudly  for  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  the  civil  authority,  to  detect  the  offenders,  and 
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bring  them  to  condign  punishment ;  I  have,  therefore, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
thought  fit  to  issue  this  proclamation,  and  do  hereby 
strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  judges,  justices,  sheriffs, 
constables,  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  all  other  his 
Majesty's  liege  subjects  within  this  province,  to  make 
diligent  search  and  inquiry  after  the  authors  and  per- 
petrators df  the  said  crime,  their  abettors  and  accom- 
plices, and  to  use  all  possible  means  to  apprehend  and 
secure  them  in  some  of  the  public  gaols  of  this  prov- 
ince, that  they  may  be  brought  to  their  trials,  and  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  law. 

"  And  whereas  a  number  of  other  Indians,  who  lately 
lived  on  or  near  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  being 
willing  and  desirous  to  preserve  and  continue  the  an- 
cient friendship,  which  heretofore  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  good  people  of  this  province,  have,  at 
their  own  earnest  request,  been  removed  from  their 
habitations,  and  brought  into  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  seated  for  the  present,  for  their  better  security,  on 
the  Province  Island,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  provision 
is  made  for  them  at  the  public  expense ;  I  do,  therefore, 
hereby  strictly  forbid  all  persons  whatsoever,  to  molest 
or  injure  any  of  the  said  Indians,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
said  province,  at  Philadelphia,  the  twenty-second  day 
of  December,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign. 

"Joror  PENN. 
"By  his  Honor's  command, 

"JOSEPH  SHIPPEN,  JR.,  Secretary. 
"God  save  the  King." 
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Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  those  cruel  men 
again  assembled  themselves,  and,  hearing  that  the  re- 
maining fourteen  Indians  were  in  the  workhouse  at 
Lancaster,  they  suddenly  appeared  in  that  town,  on  the 
27th  of  December.  Fifty  of  them,  armed  as  before, 
dismounting,  went  directly  to  the  workhouse,  and  by 
violence  broke  open  the  door,  and  entered  with  the 
utmost  fury  in  their  countenances.  When  the  poor 
wretches  saw  they  had  no  protection  nigh,  nor  could 
possibly  escape,  and  being  without  the  least  weapon  for 
defence,  they  divided  into  their  little  families,  the  chil- 
dren clinging  to  the  parents ;  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
protested  their  innocence,  declared  their  love  to  the 
English,  and  that,  in  their  whole  lives  they  had  never 
done  them  injury  ;  and  in  this  posture  they  all  received 
the  hatchet!  Men,  women,  and  little  children  were 
every  one  inhumanly  murdered  in  cold  blood ! 

The  barbarous  men  who  committed  the  atrocious 
fact,  in  defiance  of  government,  of  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  their  country  and 
color,  then  mounted  their  horses,  huzzaed  in  triumph, 
as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory,  and  rode  off  un- 
molested ! 

The  bodies  of  the  murdered  were  then  brought  out 
and  exposed  in  the  street,  till  a  hole  could  be  made  in 
the  earth  to  receive  and  cover  them. 

But  the  \vickedness  cannot  be  covered ;  the  guilt  will 
lie  on  the  whole  land,  till  justice  is  done  on  the  mur- 
derers. The  blood  of  the  innocent  will  cry  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance. 

It  is  said,  that,  Shehaes  being  before  told,  that  it  was 
to  be  feared  some  English  might  come  from  the  fron- 
tier into  the  country,  and  murder  him  and  his  people, 
he  replied,  "  It  is  impossible ;  there  are  Indians,  indeed, 
in  the  woods,  who  would  kill  me  and  mine,  if  they 
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could  get  at  us,  for  my  friendship  to  the  English ;  but 
the  English  will  wrap  me  in  their  matchcoat,  and  secure 
me  from  all  danger."  How  unfortunately  was  he  mis- 
taken ! 

Another  proclamation  has  been  issued,  offering  a 
great  reward  for  apprehending  the  murderers,  in  the 
following  terms,  viz. 

"  WHEREAS  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  December 
last,  I  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehending  and 
bringing  to  justice  a  number  of  persons,  who,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law,  had 
inhumanly  killed  six  of  the  Indians,  who  had  lived  in 
Conestogo  manor,  for  the  course  of  many  years,  peace- 
ably and  inoffensively,  under  the  protection  of  this  gov- 
ernment, on  lands  assigned  to  them  for  their  habitation ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  have  received  information,  that 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  a  large  party 
of  armed  men  again  assembled  and  met  together  in  a 
riotous  and  tumultuous  manner,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  where 
they  violently  broke  open  the  workhouse,  and  butch- 
ered and  put  to  death  fourteen  of  the  said  Conestogo 
Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been 
taken  under  the  immediate  care  and  protection  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  said  county,  and  lodged  for  their 
better  security  in  the  said  workhouse,  till  they  should 
be  more  effectually  provided  for  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  whereas  common  justice  loudly  de- 
mands, and  the  laws  of  the  land  (upon  the  preservation 
of  which  not  only  the  liberty  and  security  of  every  indi- 
vidual, but  the  being  of  the  government  itself  depends,) 
require,  that  the  above  offenders  should  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment ;  I  have,  therefore,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  published  this  proclamation,  and 
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do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  judges, 
justices,  sheriffs,  constables,  officers  civil  and  military, 
and  all  other  his  Majesty's  faithful  and  liege  subjects 
within  this  province,  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry 
after  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  offence,  their  abettors  and  accomplices,  and 
that  they  use  all  possible  means  to  apprehend  and  se- 
cure them  in  some  of  the  public  gaols  of  this  province, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  further  promise  and  engage,  that 
any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  apprehend  and  se- 
cure, or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and  secured,  any 
three  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  said  party,  and  prose- 
cute them  to  conviction,  shall  have  and  receive  for 
each  the  public  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and 
any  accomplice,  not  concerned  in  the  immediate  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  said  Indians,  who  shall  make 
discovery  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  ringleaders,  and 
apprehend  and  prosecute  them  to  conviction,  shall,  over 
and  above  the  said  reward,  have  all  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  for  obtaining  his  Majesty's 
pardon  for  his  offence. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
said  province,  at  Philadelphia,  the  second  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four. 

"Jo HINT  PEJTN. 

"By  his  Honor's  command, 

"JOSEPH  SHIPPEN,  JR.,   Secretary. 

"God  save  the  King." 

These  proclamations  have  as  yet  produced  no  dis- 
covery; the  murderers  having  given  out  such  threat- 
enings,  against  those  that  disapprove  their  proceedings, 
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could  get  at  us,  for  my  friendship  to  the  English  ;  but 
the  English  will  wrap  me  in  their  matchcoat,  and  secure 
me  from  all  danger."  How  unfortunately  was  he  mis- 
taken ! 

Another  proclamation  has  been  issued,  offering  a 
great  reward  for  apprehending  the  murderers,  in  the 
following  terms,  viz. 

"  WHEREAS  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  December 
last,  I  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehending  and 
bringing  to  justice  a  number  of  persons,  who,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law,  had 
inhumanly  killed  six  of  the  Indians,  who  had  lived  in 
Conestogo  manor,  for  the  course  of  many  years,  peace- 
ably and  inoffensively,  under  the  protection  of  this  gov- 
ernment, on  lands  assigned  to  them  for  their  habitation ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  have  received  information,  that 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  a  large  party 
of  armed  men  again  assembled  and  met  together  in  a 
riotous  and  tumultuous  manner,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  where 
they  violently  broke  open  the  workhouse,  and  butch- 
ered and  put  to  death  fourteen  of  the  said  Conestogo 
Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been 
taken  under  the  immediate  care  and  protection  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  said  county,  and  lodged  for  their 
better  security  in  the  said  workhouse,  till  they  should 
be  more  effectually  provided  for  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  whereas  common  justice  loudly  de- 
mands, and  the  laws  of  the  land  (upon  the  preservation 
of  which  not  only  the  liberty  and  security  of  every  indi- 
vidual, but  the  being  of  the  government  itself  depends,) 
require,  that  the  above  offenders  should  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment ;  I  have,  therefore,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  published  this  proclamation,  and 
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do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  judges, 
justices,  sheriffs,  constables,  officers  civil  and  military, 
and  all  other  his  Majesty's  faithful  and  liege  subjects 
within  this  province,  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry 
after  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  offence,  their  abettors  and  accomplices,  and 
that  they  use  all  possible  means  to  apprehend  and  se- 
cure them  in  some  of  the  public  gaols  of  this  province, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  further  promise  and  engage,  that 
any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  apprehend  and  se- 
cure, or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and  secured,  any 
three  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  said  party,  and  prose- 
cute them  to  conviction,  shall  have  and  receive  for 
each  the  public  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and 
any  accomplice,  not  concerned  in  the  immediate  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  said  Indians,  who  shall  make 
discovery  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  ringleaders,  and 
apprehend  and  prosecute  them  to  conviction,  shall,  over 
and  above  the  said  reward,  have  all  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  for  obtaining  his  Majesty's 
pardon  for  his  offence. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
said  province,  at  Philadelphia,  the  second  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four. 

"JOHN  PENN. 

"By  his  Honor's  command, 

"JOSEPH  SHIPPEN,  JR.,    Secretary. 

"God  save  the  King." 

These  proclamations  have  as  yet  produced  no  dis- 
covery; the  murderers  having  given  out  such  threat- 
enings,  against  those  that  disapprove  their  proceedings, 
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But  enter  this  my  homely  roof,  and  see 

Our  woods  not  void  of  hospitality.' 

He  said,  and  seconding  the  kind  request, 

With  friendly  step  precedes  the  unknown  guest, 

A  shaggy  goat's  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread, 

And  with  fresh  rushes  heaped  an  ample  bed. 

Joy  touched  the  hero's  tender  soul,  to  find 

So  just  reception  from  a  heart  so  kind  ; 

And  '  O,  ye  gods,  with  all  your  blessings  grace ' 

(He  thus  broke  forth) '  this  friend  of  human  race  ! ' 

The  swain  replied  ;  'It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise. 
For  Jove  unfolds  the  hospitable  door, 
'T  is  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor.' " 

These  heathen  people  thought,  that  after  a  breach  of 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  a  curse  from  Heaven^  would  at- 
tend them  in  every  thing  they  did,  and  even  their 
honest  industry  in  their  callings  would  fail  of  success. 
Thus  when  Ulysses  tells  Eumaeus,  who  doubted  the 
truth  of  what  he  related,  "  If  I  deceive  you  in  this,  I 
should  deserve  death,  and  I  consent  that  you  should 
put  me  to  death;"  Eumaeus  rejects  the  proposal,  as 
what  would  be  attended  with  both  infamy  and  misfor- 
tune, saying  ironically, 

"  Doubtless,  O  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were  mine, 
If,  after  social  rites  and  gifts  bestowed, 
I  stained  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood. 
How  would  the  gods  my  righteous  toils  succeed, 
And  bless  the  hand  that  made  a  stranger  bleed  ? 
No  more." 

Even  an  open  enemy,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  throw- 
ing down  his  arms,  submitting  to  his  foe,  and  asking 
life  and  protection,  was  supposed  to  acquire  an  imme- 
diate right  to  that  protection.  Thus  one  describes  his 
being  saved,  when  his  party  was  defeated ; 

"We  turned  to  flight;  the  gathering  vengeance  spread 
On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  He  dead 
The  radiant  helmet  from  my  brows  unlaced, 
And  lo,  on  earth  my  shield  and  javelin  cast, 
I  meet  the  monarch  with  a  suppliant's  face, 
Approach  his  chariot,  and  his  knees  embrace. 
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He  heard,  he  saved,  he  placed  me  at  his  side  ; 
My  state  he  pitied,  and  my  tears  he  dried ; 
Restrained  the  rage  the  vengeful  foe  expressed, 
And  turned  the  deadly  weapons  from  my  breast. 
Pious  to  guard  the  hospitable  rite, 
And  fearing  Jove,  whom  mercy's  works  delight." 

The  suitors  of  Penelope  are,  by  the  same  ancient 
poet,  described  as  a  set  of  lawless  men,  who  were  re- 
gardless of  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality.  And,  there- 
fore, when  the  Queen  was  informed  they  were  slain, 
and  that  by  Ulysses,  she,  not  believing  that  Ulysses 
was  returned,  says, 

"  Ah  no !  some  god  the  suitors'  deaths  decreed, 
Some  god  descends,  and  by  his  hand  they  bleed ; 
Blind,  to  contemn  the  stranger's  righteous  cause, 
And  violate  all  hospitable  laws  ! 

The  powers  they  defied  ; 

But  Heaven  is  just,  and  by  a  god  they  died." 

Thus  much  for  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  heath- 
ens. As  for  the  Turks,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Life  of 
Mahomet,  the  founder  of  their  religion,  that  Khaled,  one 
of  his  captains,  having  divided  a  number  of  prisoners 
between  himself  and  those  that  were  with  him,  he 
commanded  the  hands  of  his  own  prisoners  to  be  tied 
behind  them,  and  then,  in  a  most  cruel  and  brutal 
manner,  put  them  to  the  sword ;  but  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  his  men  to  massacre  their  captives,  because  in 
fight  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  submitted,  and 
demanded  protection.  Mahomet,  \vhen  the  account 
was  brought  to  him,  applauded  the  men  for  their  hu- 
manity ;  but  said  to  Khaled,  with  great  indignation, 
"O  Khaled,  thou  butcher,  cease  to  molest  me  with 
thy  wickedness.  If  thou  possessedst  a  heap  of  gold  as 
large  as  Mount  Obod,  and  shouldst  expend  it  all  in 
God's  cause,  thy  merit  would  not  efface  the  guilt 
incurred  by  the  murder  of  the  meanest  of  those  poor 
captives." 
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Among  the  Arabs  or  Saracens,  though  it  was  lawful 
to  put  to  death  a  prisoner  taken  in  battle,  if  he  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  former  wickedness,  yet 
this  could  not  be  done  after  he  had  once  eaten  bread, 
or  drunk  water,  while  in  their  hands.  Hence  we  read 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  when 
the  Franks  had  suffered  a  great  defeat  from  Saladin, 
and  among  the  prisoners  were  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Arnold,  a  famous  Christian  captain,  who  had  been 
very  cruel  to  the  Saracens;  these  two  being  brought 
before  the  Sultan,  he  placed  the  king  on  his  right  hand 
and  Arnold  on  his  left ;  and  then  presented  the  king 
with  a  cup  of  water,  who  immediately  drank  to  Arnold ; 
but  when  Arnold  was  about  to  receive  the  cup,  the  Sul- 
tan interrupted,  saying,  "  I  will  not  suffer  this  wicked 
man  to  drink,  as  that,  according  to  the  laudable  and 
generous  custom  of  the  Arabs,  would  secure  him  his 
life." 

That  the  same  laudable  and  generous  custom  still 
prevails  among  the  Mahometans,  appears  from  the  ac- 
count, but  last  year  published,  of  his  travels  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Antermony,  who  accompanied  the  Czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  in  his  journey  to  Derbent  through  Dagges- 
tan.  "The  religion  of  the  Daggestans,"  says  he,  "is 
generally  Mohammedan,  some  following  the  sect  of  Os- 
man,  others  that  of  Haly.  Their  language  for  the  most 
part  is  Turkish,  or  rather  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  though 
many  of  them  speak  also  the  Persian  language.  One 
article  I  cannot  omit  concerning  their  laws  of  hospitality, 
which  is,  if  their  greatest  enemy  comes  under  their 
roof  for  protection,  the  landlord,  of  what  condition 
soever,  is  obliged  to  keep  him  safe,  from  all  manner  of 
harm  or  violence,  during  his  abode  with  him,  and  even 
to  conduct  him  safely  through  his  territories  to  a  place 
of  security." 
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From  the  Saracens  this  same  custom  obtained  among 
the  Moors  of  Africa ;  was  by  them  brought  into  Spain, 
and  there  long  sacredly  observed.  The  Spanish  historians 
record  with  applause  one  famous  instance  of  it.  While 
the  Moors  governed  there,  and  the  Spaniards  were  mixed 
with  them,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  in  a  sudden  quarrel,  slew  a 
young  Moorish  gentleman,  and  fled.  His  pursuers  soon 
lost  sight  of  him,  for  he  had,  unperceived,  thrown  him- 
self over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner,  a  Moor,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addressed  by  the  Spaniard 
on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him  with  his  case,  and 
implored  concealment.  "  Eat  this,"  said  the  Moor,  giv- 
ing him  half  a  peach ;  "  you  now  know  that  you  may 
confide  in  my  protection."  He  then  locked  him  up  in 
his  garden  apartment,  telling  him,  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
night  he  would  provide  for  his  escape  to  a  place  of 
more  safety.  The  Moor  then  went  into  his  house, 
where  he  had  scarce  seated  himself,  when  a  great 
crowd,  with  loud  lamentations,  came  to  his  gate,  bring- 
ing the  corpse  of  his  son,  that  had  just  been  killed  by  a 
Spaniard.  When  the  first  shock  of  surprise  was  a  little 
over,  he  learnt,  from  the  description  given,  that  the  fatal 
deed  was  done  by  the  person  then  in  his  power.  He 
mentioned  this  to  no  one ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
retired  to  his  garden  apartment,  as  if  to  grieve  alone, 
giving  orders  that  none  should  follow  him.  There  ac- 
costing the  Spaniard,  he  said,  "  Christian,  the  person 
you  have  killed  is  my  son ;  his  body  is  now  in  my 
house.  You  ought  to  suffer ;  but  you  have  eaten  with 
me,  and  I  have  given  you  my  faith,  which  must  not  be 
broken.  Follow  me."  He  then  led  the  astonished 
Spaniard  to  his  stables,  mounted  him  on  one  of  his 
fleetest  horses,  and  said,  "  Fly  far  while  the  night  can 
cover  you.  You  will  be  safe  in  the  morning.  You  are 
indeed  guilty  of  my  son's  blood ;  but  God  is  just  and 
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good,  and  I  thank  him  that  I  am  innocent  of  yours,  and 
that  my  faith  given  is  preserved." 

The  Spaniards  caught  from  the  Moors  this  punlo  of 
honor,  the  effects  of  whieh  remain,  in  a  degree,  to  this 
day.  So  that  when  there  is  fear  of  a  war  about  to 
break  out  between  England  and  Spain,  an  English 
merchant  there,  who  apprehends  the  confiscation  of  his 
goods,  as  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  thinks  them  safe,  if 
he  can  get  a  Spaniard  to  take  charge  of  them ;  for  the 
Spaniard  secures  them  as  his  own,  and  faithfully  re- 
delivers  them,  or  pays  the  value,  whenever  the  Eng- 
lishman can  safely  demand  it. 

Justice  to  that  nation,  though  lately  our  enemies,  and 
hardly  yet  our  cordial  friends,  obliges  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  to  omit  mentioning  an  instance  of  Spanish 
honor,  which  cannot  but  be  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  yet  living.  In  1746,  when  we  were  in  hot  war 
with  Spain,  the  Elizabeth,  of  London,  Captain  William 
Edwards,  coming  through  the  Gulf  from  Jamaica,  rich- 
ly laden,  met  with  a  most  violent  storm,  in  which  the 
ship  sprung  a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  saving 
of  their  lives,  to  run  her  into  the  Havana.  The  cap- 
tain went  on  shore,  directly  waited  on  the  governor,  told 
the  occasion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  he  surrendered 
his  ship  as  a  prize,  and  himself  and  his  men  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  only  requesting  good  quarter.  "No,  Sir," 
replied  the  Spanish  governor ;  "  if  we  had  taken  you  in 
fair  war  at  sea,  or  approaching  our  coast  with  hostile 
intentions,  your  ship  would  then  have  been  a  prize,  and 
your  people  prisoners.  But  when,  distressed  by  a  tem- 
pest, you  come  into  our  ports  for  the  safety  of  your 
lives,  we,  though  enemies,  being  men,  are  bound  as 
such,  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford  relief  to  dis- 
tressed men,  who  ask  it  of  us.  We  cannot,  even 
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against  our  enemies,  take  advantage  of  an  act  of  God. 
You  have  leave  therefore  to  unload  the  ship,  if  that  be 
necessary,  to  stop  the  leak ;  you  may  refit  here,  and 
traffic  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  the  charges ; 
you  may  then  depart,  and  I  will  give  you  a  pass,  to  be 
in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda.  If  after  that  you 
are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  prize  ;  but  now  you  are 
only  a  stranger,  and  have  a  stranger's  right  to  safety 
and  protection."  The  ship  accordingly  departed  and 
arrived  safe  in  London. 

Will  it  be  permitted  me  to  adduce,  on  this  occasion, 
an  instance  of  the  like  honor  in  a  poor  unenlightened 
African  Negro.  I  find  it  in  Captain  Seagrave's  account 
of  his  Voyage  of  Guinea.  He  relates,  that  a  New  Eng- 
land sloop,  trading  there  in  1752,  left  their  second  mate, 
William  Murray,  sick  on  shore,  and  sailed  without  him. 
Murray  was  at  the  house  of  a  black,  named  Cudjoe, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  during 
their  trade.  He  recovered,  and  the  sloop  being  gone, 
he  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  some  other  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  of  his  getting  home.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  Dutch  ship  came  into  the  road,  and  some  of  the 
blacks  going  on  board  her  were  treacherously  seized, 
and  carried  off  as  slaves.  Their  relations  and  friends, 
transported  with  sudden  rage,  ran  to  the  house  of  Cud- 
joe to  take  revenge  by  killing  Murray.  Cudjoe  stopped 
them  at  the  door,  and  demanded  what  they  wanted. 
"The  white  men,"  said  they,  "have  carried  away  our 
brothers  and  sons,  and  we  will  kill  all  white  men  ;  give 
us  the  white  man  that  you  keep  in  your  house,  for 
we  will  kill  him."  "Nay,"  said  Cudjoe,  "the  white 
men  that  earned  away  your  brothers  are  bad  men, 
kill  them  when  you  can  catch  them ;  but  this  white 
man  is  a  good  man,  and  you  must  not  kill  him." 
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"But  he  is  a  white  man,"  they  cried;  "the  white  men 
are  all  bad,  and  we  will  kill  them  all."  "  Nay,"  says  he, 
"  you  must  not  kill  a  man,  that  has  done  no  harm,  only 
for  being  white.  This  man  is  my  friend,  my  house  is 
his  fort,  and  I  am  his  soldier.  I  must  fight  for  him. 
You  must  kill  me,  before  you  can  kill  him.  What  good 
man  will  ever  come  again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my 
floor  be  stained  with  a  good  man's  blood ! "  The  Ne- 
groes, seeing  his  resolution,  and  being  convinced  by  his 
discourse  that  they  were  wrong,  went  away  ashamed. 
In  a  few  days,  Murray  ventured  abroad  again  with  Cud- 
joe,  when  several  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
told  him  they  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him ;  for,  as 
he  was  a  good  (meaning  an  innocent)  man,  their  God 
would  have  been  angry,  and  would  have  spoiled  their 
fishing.  "I  relate  this,"  says  Captain  Seagrave,  "to  show 
that  some  among  these  dark  people  have  a  strong  sense 
of  justice  and  honor,  and  that  even  the  most  brutal 
among  them  are  capable  of  feeling  the  force  of  reason, 
and  of  being  influenced  by  a  fear  of  God,  (if  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  could  be  introduced  among  them,) 
since  even  the  fear  of  a  false  god,  when  their  rage  sub- 
sided, was  not  without  its  good  effect." 

Now  I  am  about  to  mention  something  of  Indians,  I 
beg  that  I  may  not  be  understood  as  framing  apologies  for 
all  Indians.  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  lessen  the  laudable 
spirit  of  resentment  in  my  countrymen  against  those  now 
at  war  with  us,  so  far  as  it  is  justified  by  their  perfidy 
and  inhumanity.  I  would  only  observe,  that  the  Six 
Nations,  as  a  body,  have  kept  faith  with  the  English 
ever  since  we  knew  them,  now  near  a  hundred  years ; 
and  that  the  governing  part  of  those  people  have  had  no- 
tions of  honor,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  rum- 
debauched,  trader-corrupted  vagabonds  and  thieves  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio,  at  present  in  arms  against 
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us.  As  a  proof  of  that  honor,  I  shall  only  mention  one 
well-known  recent  fact.  When  six  Catawba  deputies, 
under  the  care  of  Colonel  Bull,  of  Charlestown,  went 
by  permission  into  the  Mohawks'  country,  to  sue  for 
and  treat  of  peace,  for  their  nation,  they  soon  found  the 
Six  Nations  highly  exasperated,  and  the  peace  at  that 
time  impracticable.  They  were  therefore  in  fear  of  their 
own  persons,  and  apprehended  that  they  should  be 
Killed  in  their  way  back  to  New  York ;  which  being 
made  known  to  the  Mohawk  chiefs  by  Colonel  Bull, 
one  of  them,  by  order  of  the  council,  made  this  speech 
to  the  Catawbas; 

"  Strangers  and  Enemies, 

"  While  you  are  in  this  country,  blow  away  all  fear 
out  of  your  breasts ;  change  the  black  streak  of  paint 
on  your  cheek  for  a  red  one,  and  let  your  faces  shine 
with  bear's  grease.  You  are  safer  here  than  if  you 
were  at  home.  The  Six  Nations  will  not  defile  their 
own  land  with  the  blood  of  men  that  come  unarmed  to 
ask  for  peace.  We  shall  send  a  guard  with  you,  to  see 
you  safe  out  of  our  territories.  So  far  you  shall  have 
peace,  but  no  farther.  Get  home  to  your  own  country, 
and  there  take  care  of  yourselves,  for  there  we  intend 
to  come  and  kill  you." 

The  Catawbas  came  away  unhurt  accordingly. 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  just  before  the  late  war 
broke  out,  when  our  traders  first  went  among  the  Pian- 
keshaw  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Twigtwees,  they  found 
the  principle  of  giving  protection  to  strangers  in  full 
force ;  for,  the  French  coming  with  their  Indians  to  the 
Piankeshaw  town,  and  demanding  that  those  traders 
and  their  goods  should  be  delivered  up,  the  Pianke- 
shaws  replied,  the  English  were  come  there  upon  their 
invitation,  and  they  could  not  do  so  base  a  thing.  But, 
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the  French  insisting  on  it,  the  Piankeshaws  took  arms 
in  defence  of  their  guests,  and  a  number  of  them,  with 
their  old  chief,  lost  their  lives  in  the  cause ;  the  French 
at  last  prevailing  by  superior  force  only. 

I  will  not  dissemble  that  numberless  stories  have 
been  raised  and  spread  abroad,  against  not  only  the 
poor  wretches  that  are  murdered,  but  also  against  the 
hundred  and  forty  Christianized  Indians,  still  threatened 
to  be  murdered ;  all  which  stories  are  well  known,  by 
those  who  know  the  Indians  best,  to  be  pure  inventions, 
contrived  by  bad  people,  either  to  excite  each  other  to 
join  in  the  murder,  or,  since  it  was  committed,  to  justify 
it,  and  believed  only  by  the  weak  and  credulous.  I 
call  thus  publicly  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  these 
accusations  to  produce  their  evidence.  Let  them  satisfy 
the  public,  that  even  Will  Soc,  the  most  obnoxious  of 
all  that  tribe,  was  really  guilty  of  those  offences  against 
us,  which  they  lay  to  his  charge.  But,  if  he  was,  ought 
he  not  to  have  been  fairly  tried  ?  He  lived  under  our 
laws,  and  was  subject  to  them ;  he  was  in  our  hands, 
and  might  easily  have  been  prosecuted  ;  was  it  English 
justice  to  condemn  and  execute  him  unheard  ?  Con- 
scious of  his  own  innocence,  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
hide  himself  when  the  door  of  the  workhouse,  his  sanc- 
tuary, was  breaking  open.  "I  will  meet  them,"  says 
he,  "  for  they  are  my  brothers."  These  brothers  of  his 
shot  him  down  at  the  door,  while  the  word  "brothers" 
was  between  his  teeth. 

But  if  Will  Soc  was  a  bad  man,  what  had  poor  old 
Shehaes  done  ?  What  could  he  or  the  other  poor  old 
men  and  women  do  ?  What  had  little  boys  and  girls 
done  ?  What  could  children  of  a  year  old,  babes  at  the 
breast,  what  could  they  do,  that  they  too  must  be  shot 
and  hatcheted  ?  Horrid  to  relate !  And  in  their  par- 
ents' arms !  This  is  done  by  no  civilized  nation  in 
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Europe.  Do  we  come  to  America  to  learn  and  practise 
the  manners  of  barbarians  ?  But  this,  barbarians  as  they 
are,  they  practise  against  their  enemies  only,  not  against 
their  friends.  These  poor  people  have  been  always  our 
friends.  Their  fathers  received  ours,  when  strangers  here, 
with  kindness  and  hospitality.  Behold  the  return  we 
have  made  them !  When  we  grew  more  numerous 
and  powerful,  they  put  themselves  under  our  protection. 
See,  in  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  last  remains  of  the 
tribe,  how  effectually  we  have  afforded  it  to  them. 

Unhappy  people !  to  have  lived  in  such  times,  and 
by  such  neighbours.  We  have  seen  that  they  would 
have  been  safer  among  the  ancient  heathens,  with 
whom  the  rites  of  hospitality  were  sacred.  They  would 
have  been  considered  as  guests  of  the  public,  and  the 
religion  of  the  country  would  have  operated  in  their 
favor.  But  our  frontier  people  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians !  They  would  have  been  safer,  if  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Turks ;  for  ever  since  Mahomet's  reproof 
to  Khaled,  even  the  cruel  Turks  never  kill  prisoners  in 
cold  blood.  These  were  not  even  prisoners.  But 
what  is  the  example  of  Turks  to  Scripture  Christians  ? 
They  would  have  been  safer,  though  they  had  been 
taken  in  actual  war  against  the  Saracens,  if  they  had 
once  drank  water  with  them.  These  were  not  taken 
in  war  against  us,  and  have  drunk  with  us,  and  we  with 
them,  for  fourscore  years.  But  shall  we  compare  Sar- 
acens to  Christians? 

They  would  have  been  safer  among  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  though  they  had  been  murderers  of  sons  ;  if  faith 
had  once  been  pledged  to  them,  and  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection given.  But  these  have  had  the  faith  of  the  Eng- 
lish given  to  them  many  times  by  the  government,  and, 
in  reliance  on  that  faith,  they  lived  among  us,  and  gave 
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us  the  opportunity  of  murdering  them.  However,  what 
was  honorable  in  Moors,  may  not  be  a  rule  to  us ;  for 
we  are  Christians!  They  would  have  been  safer,  it 
seems,  among  Popish  Spaniards,  even  if  enemies,  and 
delivered  into  their  hands  by  a  tempest.  These  were 
not  enemies ;  they  were  born  among  us,  and  yet  we 
have  killed  them  all.  But  shall  we  imitate  idolatrous 
Papists,  we  that  are  enlightened  Protestants  1  They 
would  even  have  been  safer  among  the  Negroes  of  Af- 
rica, where  at  least  one  manly  soul  would  have  been 
found,  with  sense,  spirit,  and  humanity  enough,  to  stand 
in  their  defence.  But  shall  white  men  and  Christians 
act  like  a  Pagan  Negro?  In  short,  it  appears,  that 
they  would  have  been  safe  in  any  part  of  the  known 
world,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Christian 
white  savages  of  Peckstang  and  Donegall ! 

0,  ye  unhappy  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  wicked- 
ness !  reflect  a  moment  on  the  mischief  ye  have  done, 
the  disgrace  ye  have  brought  on  your  country,  on  your 
religion  and  your  Bible,  on  your  families  and  children. 
Think  on  the  destruction  of  your  captivated  country- 
folks (now  among  the  wild  Indians)  which  probably 
may  follow,  in  resentment  of  your  barbarity  !  Think  on 
the  wrath  of  the  United %  Five  Nations,  hitherto  our 
friends,  but  now  provoked  by  your  murdering  one  of 
their  tribes,  in  danger  of  becoming  our  bitter  enemies. 
Think  of  the  mild  and  good  government  you  have  so 
audaciously  insulted ;  the  laws  of  your  King,  your  coun- 
try, and  your  God,  that  you  have  broken  ;  the  infamous 
death  that  hangs  over  your  heads ;  for  justice,  though 
slow,  will  come  at  last.  All  good  people  everywhere 
detest  your  actions.  You  have  imbrued  your  hands  in 
innocent  blood  ;  how  will  you  make  them  clean  ?  The 
dying  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  murdered  will  often 
sound  in  your  ears.  Their  spectres  will  sometimes 
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attend  you,  and  affright  even  your  innocent  children. 
Fly  where  you  will,  your  consciences  will  go  with  you. 
Talking  in  your  sleep  shall  betray  you,  in  the  delirium 
of  a  fever  you  yourselves  shall  make  your  own  wicked- 
ness known. 

One  hundred  and  forty  peaceable  Indians  yet  remain 
in  this  government.  They  have,  by  Christian  mission- 
aries, been  brought  over  to  a  liking,  at  least,  of  our  re- 
ligion ;  some  of  them  lately  left  their  nation,  which  is 
now  at  war  with  us,  because  they  did  not  choose  to 
join  with  them  in  their  depredations  ;  and  to  show  their 
confidence  in  us,  and  to  give  us  an  equal  confidence  in 
them,  they  have  brought  and  put  into  our  hands  their 
wives  and  children.  Others  have  lived  long  among  us 
in  Northampton  county,  and  most  of  their  children  have 
been  born  there.  These  are  all  now  trembling  for  their 
lives.  They  have  been  hurried  from  place  to  place  for 
safety,  now  concealed  in  corners,  then  sent  out  of  the 
province,  refused  a  passage  through  a  neighbouring  colo- 
ny, and  returned,  not  unkindly  perhaps,  but  disgrace- 
fully, on  our  hands.  O  Pennsylvania !  Once  renowned 
for  kindness  to  strangers,  shall  the  clamors  of  a  few 
mean  niggards  about  the  expense  of  this  public  hospi- 
tality, an  expense  that  will  not  cost  the  noisy  wretches 
sixpence  a  piece,  (and  what  is  the  expense  of  the  poor 
maintenance  we  afford  them,  compared  to  the  expense 
they  might  occasion  if  in  arms  against  us  ? )  shall  so 
senseless  a  clamor,  I  say,  force  you  to  turn  out  of  your 
own  doors  these  unhappy  guests,  who  have  offended 
their  own  country-folks  by  their  affection  for  you,  who, 
confiding  in  your  goodness,  have  put  themselves  under 
your  protection  ?  Those  whom  you  have  disarmed  to 
satisfy  groundless  suspicions,  will  you  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  the  armed  madmen  of  your  country?  Un- 
manly men !  who  are  not  ashamed  to  come  with  weap- 
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ons  against  the  unarmed,  to  use  the  sword  against 
women,  and  the  bayonet  against  young  children ;  and 
who  have  already  given  such  bloody  proofs  of  their 
inhumanity  and  cruelty. 

Let  us  rouse  ourselves,  for  shame,  and  redeem  the 
honor  of  our  province  from  the  contempt  of  its  neigh- 
bours ;  let  all  good  men  join  heartily  and  unanimously 
in  support  of  the  laws,  and  in  strengthening  the  hands 
of  government ;  that  justice  may  be  done,  the  wicked 
punished,  and  the  innocent  protected;  otherwise  we 
can,  as  a  people,  expect  no  blessing  from  Heaven ; 
there  will  be  no  security  for  our  persons  or  properties  ; 
anarch)'  and  confusion  will  prevail  over  all ;  and  violence 
without  judgment  dispose  of  every  thing. 

When  I  mention  the  baseness  of  the  murderers,  in  the 
use  they  made  of  arms,  I  cannot,  I  ought  not,  to  forget  the 
very  different  behaviour  of  brave  men  and  true  soldiers, 
of  which  this  melancholy  occasion  has  afforded  us  fresh 
instances.  The  Royal  Highlanders  have,  in  the  course 
of  this  war,  suffered  as  much  as  any  other  corps,  and 
have  frequently  had  their  ranks  thinned  by  an  Indian 
enemy  ;  yet  they  did  not  for  this  retain  a  brutal  undis- 
tinguishing  resentment  against  all  Indians,  friends  as 
well  as  foes.  But  a  company  of  them,  happening  to  be 
here,  when  the  one  hundred  and  forty  poor  Indians 
above  mentioned  were  thought  in  too  much  danger  to 
stay  longer  in  the  province,  cheerfully  undertook  to 
protect  and  escort  them  to  New  York,  which  they  ex- 
ecuted (as  far  as  that  Government  would  permit  the 
Indians  to  come)  with  fidelity  and  honor;  and  their 
captain,  Robinson,  is  justly  applauded  and  honored  by 
all  sensible  and  good  people,  for  the  care,  tenderness, 
and  humanity,  with  which  he  treated  those  unhappy 
fugitives,  during  their  march  in  this  severe  season. 

General   Gage,   too,  has   approved   of  his    officer's 
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conduct,  and,  as  I  hear,  ordered  him  to  remain  with 
the  Indians  at  Amboy,  and  continue  his  protection  to 
them,  till  another  body  of  the  King's  forces  could  be 
sent  to  relieve  his  company,  and  escort  their  charge 
back  in  safety  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  Excellency 
has  had  the  goodness  to  direct  those  forces  to  remain 
for  some  time,  under  the  orders  of  our  governor,  for  the 
security  of  the  Indians ;  the  troops  of  this  province 
being  at  present  necessarily  posted  on  the  frontier. 
Such  just  and  generous  actions  endear  the  military  to 
the  civil  power,  and  impress  the  minds  of  all  the  dis- 
cerning with  a  still  greater  respect  for  our  national  gov- 
ernment. I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  cowards 
can  handle  arms,  can  strike  where  they  are  sure  to 
meet  with  no  return,  can  wound,  mangle,  and  murder ; 
but  it  belongs  to  brave  men  to  spare  and  to  protect ; 
for,  as  the  poet  says, 

"'Mercy  still  sways  the  brave." 
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Dr.  Franklin  returned  from  his  first  mission  to  England  in 
1762,  having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  out. 
It  was  decided,  that  the  proprietary  estates  in  Pennsylvania  should 
be  taxed  in  due  proportion  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  Thus 
was  taken  away  a  source  of  contention,  which  had  embroiled  the 
assembly  and  governors  for  many  years.  Other  difficulties,  how- 
ever, soon  after  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
governor  to  the  wishes  of  the  assembly.  The  disputes  grew  every 
day  more  warm,  and  the  discontents  became  general  throughout 
the  province.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  proposed  to  petition 
the  King  to  take  the  government  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands, 
after  making  a  proper  remuneration  to  the  proprietaries;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  convert  the  Proprietary  Government  into  a  Royal 
Government.  The  following  piece  was  written  in  defence  of  this 
measure.  —  EDITOR. 


Philadelphia,  April  12th,  1764. 

SIR, 

Your  apology  was  unnecessary.  It  will  be  no 
trouble,  but  a  pleasure,  if  I  can  give  you  the  satisfac- 
tion you  desire.  I  shall  therefore  immediately  commu- 
nicate to  you  my  motives  for  approving  the  proposal  of 
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endeavouring  to  obtain  a  Royal  Government,  in  ex- 
change for  this  of  the  Proprietaries  ;  with  such  answers 
to  the  objections  you  mention,  as,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
obviate  them. 

I  do  not  purpose  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people.  I  only 
observe  it  as  a  fact  known  to  us  all,  that  such  disputes 
there  are,  and  that  they  have  long  subsisted,  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  province,  clogging  and  embarras- 
sing all  the  wheels  of  government,  and  exceedingly  ob- 
structing the  public  defence,  and  the  measures  wisely 
concerted  by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  for  the  common 
security  of  the  colonies.  I  may  add  it  as  another  fact, 
that  we  are  all  heartily  tired  of  these  disputes. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  disputes  of  the  same  kind 
have  arisen  in  all  proprietary  governments,  and  sub- 
sisted till  their  dissolution.  All  were  made  unhappy  by 
them,  and  found  no  relief  but  in  recurring  finally  to  the 
immediate  government  of  the  crown.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  are  the  only  two  of  the  kind  remaining, 
and  both  at  this  instant  agitated  by  the  same  conten- 
tions between  proprietary  interest  and  power,  and  pop- 
ular liberty.  Through  these  contentions  the  good  peo- 
ple of  that  province  are  rendered  equally  unhappy  with 
ourselves,  and  their  proprietary,  perhaps,  more  so  than 
ours ;  for  he  has  no  Quakers  in  his  assembly  to  saddle 
with  the  blame  of  those  contentions,  nor  can  he  justify 
himself  with  the  pretence,  that  turning  to  the  church 
has  made  his  people  his  enemies. 

Pennsylvania  had  scarce  been  settled  twenty  years, 
when  these  disputes  began  between  the  first  proprietor 
and  the  original  settlers ;  they  continued,  with  some 
intermissions,  during  his  whole  life;  his  widow  took 
them  up,  and  continued  them  after  his  death.  Her 
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sons  resumed  them  very  early,*  and  they  still  subsist. 
Mischievous  and  distressing  as  they  have  been  found  to 
both  proprietors  and  people,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  prospect  of  their  being  extinguished,  till 
either  the  proprietary  purse  is  unable  to  support  them,  or 
the  spirit  of  the  people  so  broken,  that  they  shall  be  will- 
ing to  submit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  continue  them. 
The  first  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,  as  that  immense 
estate  goes  on  increasing. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  I  am  at  length  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  cause  of  these  miserable  contentions 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  merely  in  the  depravity  and  self- 
ishness of  human  minds.  For,  though  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  disputes,  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides,  every  glowing  coal  being  apt  to 
inihime  its  opposite ;  yet  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  proprietary  rulers  are  worse  men  than  other 
rulers,  nor  that  all  people  in  proprietary  governments  are 
worse  people  than  those  in  other  governments.  I  sus- 
pect, therefore,  that  the  cause  is  radical,  interwoven  in 
the  constitution,  and  so  become  the  very  nature,  of  pro- 
prietary governments ;  and  will  therefore  produce  its 
effects,  as  long  as  such  governments  continue.  And,  as 
some  physicians  say,  every  animal  body  brings  into  the 
world  among  its  original  stamina  the  seeds  of  that  dis- 
C;IM>  that  shall  finally  produce  its  dissolution ;  so  the 
political  body  of  a  proprietary  government,  contains 
those  convulsive  principles  that  will  at  length  destroy  it. 

I  may  not  be  philosopher  enough  to  develope  those 
principles,  nor  would  this  letter  afford  me  room,  if  I  had 
abilities,  for  such  a  discussion.  The  fact  seems  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  and  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  such 
> 

'  >  their  message  to  the  assembly,  in  which  the  right  of  sitting  on 
their  own  adjournments  is  denied. 
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contentions  have  been  in  all  proprietary  governments, 
and  have  brought,  or  are  now  bringing,  them  all  to  a 
conclusion.  I  will  only  mention  one  particular  com- 
mon to  them  all.  Proprietaries  must  have  a  multitude 
of  private  accounts  and  dealings  with  almost  all  the 
people  of  their  provinces,  either  for  purchase  money  or 
quit-rents.  Dealings  often  occasion  differences,  and 
differences  produce  mutual  opinions  of  injustice.  If 
proprietaries  do  not  insist  on  small  rights,  they  must 
on  the  whole  lose  large  sums ;  and,  if  they  do  insist 
on  small  rights,  they  seem  to  descend,  their  dignity 
suffers  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  with  it  the  re- 
spect necessary  to  keep  up  the  authority  of  government. 
The  people,  who  think  themselves  injured  in  point  of 
property,  are  discontented  with  the  government,  and 
grow  turbulent;  and  the  proprietaries'  using  their 
powers  of  government  to  procure  for  themselves  what 
they  think  justice  in  their  points  of  property,  renders 
those  powers  odious.  I  suspect  this  has  had  no  small 
share  in  producing  the  confusions  incident  to  those 
governments.  They  appear,  however,  to  be,  of  all 
others,  the  most  unhappy. 

At  present  we  are  in  a  wretched  situation.  The 
government,  that  ought  to  keep  all  in  order,  is  itself 
weak,  and  has  scarce  authority  enough  to  keep  the 
common  peace.  Mobs  assemble  and  kill  (we  scarce 
dare  say  murder)  numbers  of  innocent  people  in  cold 
blood,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. Proclamations  are  issued  to  bring  the  rioters  to 
justice.  Those  proclamations  are  treated  with  the  ut- 
most indignity  and  contempt.  Not  a  magistrate  dares 
wag  a  finger  towards  discovering  or  apprehending  the 
delinquents,  (we  must  not  call  them  murderers.)  They 
assemble  again,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands  approach 
the  capital.  The  government  truckles,  condescends  to 
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cajole  them,  and  drops  all  prosecution  of  their  crimes ; 
whilst  honest  citizens,  threatened  in  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  flee  the  province,  as  having  no  confidence  in 
the  public  protection.  We  are  daily  threatened  with 
more  of  these  tumults;  and  the  government,  which  in 
its  distress  called  aloud  on  the  sober  inhabitants  to 
come  with  arms  to  its  assistance,  now  sees  those  who 
afforded  that  assistance  daily  libelled,  abused,  and  men- 
aced by  its  partisans  for  so  doing  ;  whence  it  has  little 
reason  to  expect  such  assistance  on  another  occasion. 

In  this  situation,  what  is  to  be  done?  By  what 
means  is  that  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of 
government  to  be  obtained,  without  which  the  internal 
peace  of  the  province  cannot  be  well  secured?  One 
project  is,  to  turn  all  Quakers  out  of  the  assembly ;  or, 
by  obtaining  more  members  for  the  back  counties,  to 
get  a  majority  in  who  are  not  Quakers.  This,  perhaps, 
is  not  very  difficult  to  do ;  and  more  members  for  those 
counties  may,  on  other  accounts,  be  proper ;  but  I  much 
question  if  it  would  answer  this  end,  as  I  see  among  the 
members,  that  those  who  are  not  Quakers,  and  even 
those  from  the  back  counties,  are  as  hearty  and  unani 
mous  in  opposing  what  they  think  proprietary  injustice, 
as  the  Quakers  themselves,  if  not  more  so.  Religion 
has  happily  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  differences, 
though  great  pains  is  taken  to  lug  it  into  the  squabble. 
And  even  were  the  Quakers  extirpated,  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  proprietaries,  while  they  pursue  the  same  meas- 
ures, would  be  a  whit  more  at  their  ease. 

Another  project  is,  to  choose  none  for  assembly 
men  but  such  as  are  friends  to  the  proprietaries.  The 
number  of  members  is  not  so  great,  but  that  I  believe 
this  scheme  may  be  practicable,  if  you  look  for  repre- 
sentatives among  proprietary  officers  and  dependants. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  produce  great  harmony  between 
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governor  and  assembly ;  but  how  would  both  of  them 
agree  with  the  people  ?  Their  principles  and  conduct 
must  greatly  change,  if  they  would  be  elected  a  second 
year.  But  that  might  be  needless.  Six  parts  in  seven 
agreeing  with  the  governor,  could  make  the  House  per- 
petual. This,  however,  would  not  probably  establish 
peace  in  the  province.  The  quarrel  the  people  now 
have  with  the  proprietaries,  would  then  be  with  both 
the  proprietaries  and  assembly.  There  seems  to  re- 
main, then,  but  one  remedy  for  our  evils,  a  remedy 
approved  by  experience,  and  which  has  been  tried 
with  success  by  other  provinces ;  I  mean  that  of  an 
immediate  Royal  Government,  without  the  intervention 
of  proprietary  powers,  which,  like  unnecessary  springs 
and  movements  in  a  machine  are  so  apt  to  produce 
disorder. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  proposal  of  a  change 
like  this,  should  meet  with  no  objections.  Those  you 
have  mentioned  to  me,  concerning  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  privileges  of  Dissenters,  are,  however,  not  dif- 
ficult to  answer;  as  they  seem  to  arise  merely  from 
want  of  information  or  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  other  colonies,  before  and  after  such  changes  had 
been  made  in  their  government.  Carolina  and  the 
Jerseys  were  formerly  proprietary  governments,  but 
now  immediately  under  the  crown ;  and  their  cases 
had  many  circumstances  similar  to  ours.  Of  the  first 
we  are  told; 

"  There  was  a  natural  infirmity  in  the  policy  of  their 
charter,  which  was  the  source  of  many  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  colony,  without  any  imputation  on  the  no- 
ble families  concerned.  For  the  grantees  [the  proprie- 
tors], being  eight  in  number,  and  not  incorporated,  and 
no  provision  being  made  to  conclude  the  whole  num- 
ber by  the  voices  of  the  majority,  there  could  not  be 
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timely  measures  always  agreed  on,  which  were  proper 
or  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  plantation. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  grew  unruly  and 
quarrelled  about  religion  and  politics ;  and  while  there 
was  a  mere  anarchy  among  them,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  attacks  and  insults  of  their  Spanish  and  Indian 
neighbours,  whom  they  had  imprudently  provoked  and 
injured ;  and,  as  if  they  had  conspired  against  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  they  repealed  their  laws  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  though  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  Dissenters,  and  had  resorted  thither  under  the 
public  faith  for  a  complete  indulgence,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  part  of  their  Magna  Charta.  Within  these 
four  years  an  end  was  put  to  their  sorrows ;  for  about 
that  time,  the  lords  proprietors  and  the  planters,  (who 
had  long  been  heartily  tired  of  each  other)  were,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Legislature,  fairly  divorced  for  ever, 
and  the  property  of  the  whole  vested  in  the  crown."  * 
And  the  abovementioned  injudicious  and  unjust  act 
against  the  privileges  of  Dissenters,  was  repealed  by 
the  King  in  council. 

Another  historian  tells  us ;  "  Their  intestine  distrac- 
tions, and  their  foreign  wars,  kept  the  colony  so  low, 
that  an  act  of  Parliament,  if  possible  to  prevent  the 
last  ruinous  consequences  of  these  divisions,  put  the 
province  under  the  immediate  care  and  inspection  of 
the  crown."  f 

And  Governor  Johnson,  at  his  first  meeting  the  as- 
sembly there,  after  the  change,  tells  them ; 

"  His  Majesty,  out  of  his  great  goodness  and  fatherly 
care  of  you,  and  at  the  earnest  request  and  solicitation 

*  "  New  and  Accurate  Account  of  Carolina,"  p.  14  ;  printed  at  Lon- 
don, 1733. 

f  "  Account  of  the  British  Settlements  in  America,"  p.  233,  concerning 
Carolina. 
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of  yourselves,  has  been  graciously  pleased,  at  a  great 
expense,  to  purchase  seven  eighths  of  the  late  lords 
proprietaries'  charter,  whereby  you  are  become  under 
his  immediate  government,  a  blessing  and  security  we 
have  been  long  praying  for,  and  solicitous  of;  the  good 
effects  of  which  we  daily  experience  by  the  safety  we 
enjoy,  as  wrell  in  our  trade,  by  the  protection  of  his 
ships  of  war,  as  by  land,  by  an  independent  company 
maintained  purely  for  our  safety  and  encouragement. 
The  taking  off  the  enumeration  of  rice  is  a  peculiar 
favor,"  &,c.* 

By  these  accounts  we  learn,  that  the  people  of  that 
province,  far  from  losing  by  the  change,  obtained  inter- 
nal security  and  external  protection,  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  the  Dissenters  a  restoration  and  establishment  of 
their  privileges,  which  the  proprietary  government  at- 
tempted to  deprive  them  of;  and  the  whole  province, 
favors  in  point  of  trade  with  respect  to  their  grand 
staple  commodity,  which  from  that  time  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  directly  to  foreign  ports,  without  being 
obliged,  as  before,  to  enter  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  New 
Jersey,  we  find,  in  a  representation  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  crown,  dated  "  Whitehall,  October  2d, 
1701,"  the  following  account  of  it,  namely;  "That  the 
inhabitants,  in  a  petition  to  his  Majesty  the  last  year, 
complained  of  several  grievances  they  lay  under,  by  the 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  proprietors  of  that 
province,  or  their  agents;  unto  which  they  also  added, 
that  during  the  whole  time  the  said  proprietors  have 
governed,  or  pretended  to  govern,  that  province,  they 
have  never  taken  care  to  preserve  or  defend  the  same 
from  the  Indians  or  other  enemies,  by  sending  or 

»  Historical  Register,  No.  G3,  for  '731. 
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providing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  stores,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  the  said  inhabitants  thereupon 
humbly  prayed,  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  com- 
missionate  some  fit  person,  to  be  governor  over  them. 
That  it  has  been  represented  to  us  by  several  letters, 
memorials,  and  other  papers,  as  well  from  the  inhab- 
itants as  proprietors,  that  they  are  at  present  hi  confu- 
sion and  anarchy,  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, lest  by  the  heats  of  the  parties  that  are 
amongst  them,  they  should  fall  into  such  violences,  as 
may  endanger  the  lives  of  many  persons,  and  destroy 
the  colony."* 

In  consequence  of  these  disorders,  and  petitions  from 
the  people,  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  surrender 
that  government  to  the  crown;  Queen  Anne  then 
reigning,  who,  of  all  our  crowned  heads  since  the  Rev- 
olution, was  by  far  the  least  favorable  to  Dissenters ; 
yet  her  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury,  her  first  gover- 
nor, were  express  and  full  in  their  favor,  viz. 

"Instruction  51  st.  You  are  to  permit  a  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  persons  (except  Papists),  so  that  they 
may  be  contented  with  a  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  same,  not  giving  offence  or  scandal  to  the  gov- 
ernment." 

"Instruction  52d.  And  whereas  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  divers  of  our  good  subjects  inhabiting 
those  parts,  do  make  a  religious  scruple  of  swearing, 
and  by  reason  of  their  refusing  to  take  an  oath  in  any 
court  of  justice  and  other  places,  are  or  may  be  liable 
to  many  inconveniences,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that, 
in  order  to  their  ease  in  what  they  conceive  to  be 
matter  of  conscience,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 


*  "  Grants  and  Concessions,  and  Original  Constitutions  of  New  Jer- 
ecy,"  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  W.  Bradford,  p.  GOG. 
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good  order  and  government,  you  take  care  that  an  act 
be  passed  in  the  general  assembly  of  our  said  province, 
to  the  like  effect  as  that  passed  here  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign,  entitled,  'An 
Act,  that  the  solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  shall  be  accepted  instead  of  an 
oath  in  the  usual  form ; '  and  that  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  to  our  Commissioners  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  as  before  directed. 

"Instruction  53d.  And  whereas  we  have  been  farther 
informed,  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  government  of 
our  said  province,  it  may  so  happen,  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  fitly  qualified  to  serve  in  our  council,  in  the 
general  assembly,  and  in  other  places  of  trust  and  profit 
there,  will  be  but  small ;  it  is  therefore  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  such  of  the  said  people  called  Quakers, 
as  shall  be  found  capable  of  any  of  those  places  and 
employments,  and  accordingly  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  serve  therein,  may,  upon  their  taking  and  signing  the 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  us,  in  the  form  used  by  the 
same  people  here  in  England,  together  with  a  solemn 
declaration  for  the  true  discharge  of  their  respective 
trusts,  be  admitted  by  you  into  any  of  the  said  places 
or  employments,"  &c.* 

And  the  same  privileges  have  been,  and  still  are, 
fully  enjoyed  in  that  province  by  Dissenters  of  all 
kinds;  the  council,  assembly,  and  magistracy  being 
filled  with  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Quakers, 
promiscuously,  without  the  least  distinction  or  exclusion 
of  any.  We  may  farther  remark,  on  the  above  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  defence  of  a  proprie- 
tary province  was  originally  looked  upon  as  the  duty 
of  the  proprietaries,  who  received  the  quit-rents,  and 

*  "  Grants  and  Concessions,"  &c.,  p.  633. 
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had  the  emoluments  of  government ;  whence  it  was, 
that  in  former  wars,  when  arms,  ammunition,  cannon, 
and  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  have  been  sent  by  the 
crown  to  all  the  colonies  under  its  immediate  govern- 
ment, whose  situation  and  circumstances  required  it, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  sent  to  proprietary  gov- 
ernments. And  to  this  day,  neither  Pennsylvania  nor 
Maryland  have  received  any  such  assistance  from  the 
crown ;  nor  did  Carolina,  till  it  became  a  King's  gov- 
ernment. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  lost  its  charter 
in  the  latter  end  of  King  Charles's  reign,  when  the 
charters  of  London  and  all  the  corporations  in  England 
were  seized.  At  the  Revolution  the  crown  gave  them 
a  better  constitution,  which  they  enjoy  to  this  day. 
No  advantages  were  taken  against  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  though  then  universally  Dissenters.  The  same 
privileges  are  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  has  been  a  royal  government  ever  since 
1679,  when  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  petitioned 
to  be  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
crown.  Nor  is  there  existing,  in  any  of  the  American 
colonies,  any  test  imposed  by  Great.  Britain,  to  exclude 
Dissenters  from  offices.  In  some  colonies,  indeed, 
where  the  Episcopalians,  and  in  others  the  Dissenters, 
have  been  predominant,  they  have  made  partial  laws 
in  favor  of  their  respective  sects,  and  laid  some  diffi- 
culties on  the  others  ;  but  those  laws  have  been  gener- 
ally, on  complaint,  repealed  at  home. 

It  is  farther  objected,  you  tell  me,  that  "  if  we  have 
a  royal  government,  we  must  have  with  it  a  bishop  and 
a  spiritual  court,  and  must  pay  tithes  to  support  an 
Episcopal  clergy."  A  bishop  for  America  has  been 
long  talked  of  in  England,  and  probably,  from  the  ap- 
parent necessity  of  the  thing,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
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appointed ;  because  a  voyage  to  England  for  ordination 
is  extremely  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  the  young 
clergy  educated  in  America ;  and  the  Episcopal  church- 
es and  clergy  in  these  colonies  cannot  so  conveniently 
be  governed  and  regulated  by  a  bishop  residing  in 
England,  as  by  one  residing  among  those  committed 
to  his  care.  But  this  event  will  happen  neither  sooner 
nor  later  for  our  being  or  not  being  under  a  royal  gov- 
ernment. And  the  spiritual  court,  if  the  bishop  should 
hold  one,  can  have  authority  only  with  his  own  peo- 
ple, if  with  them,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  any  law 
of  this  province  will  ever  be  made  to  submit  the  in- 
habitants to  it,  or  oblige  them  to  pay  tithes;  and 
without  such  law,  tithes  can  no  more  be  demanded 
here  than  they  are  in  any  other  colony ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  tithes  demanded  or  paid  in  any 
part  of  America.  A  maintenance  has,  indeed,  been 
established  in  some  colonies,  for  the  Episcopal  clergy ; 
as  in  Virginia,  a  royal  government,  and  in  Maryland,  a 
proprietary  government.  But  this  was  done  by  acts  of 
their  own,  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  make,  if  they 
did  not  choose  it. 

That  "  we  shall  have  a  standing  army  to  maintain," 
is  another  bugbear  raised  to  terrify  us  from  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  King's  government.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble, that  the  crown  may  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
troops  in  America  henceforward,  to  maintain  its  con- 
quests and  defend  the  colonies,  and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment may  establish  some  revenue  arising  out  of  the 
American  trade,  to  be  applied  towards  supporting 
those  troops.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  we  may,  after  a 
few  years'  experience,  be  generally  very  well  satisfied 
with  that  measure,  from  the  steady  protection  it  will 
afford  us  against  foreign  enemies,  and  the  security  of 
internal  peace  among  ourselves,  without  the  expense  or 
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trouble  of  a  militia.  But  assure  yourself,  my  friend, 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  continuing  under  a 
proprietary  government  will  not  prevent  it,  nor  our 
coming  under  a  royal  government  promote  and  for- 
ward it,  any  more  than  they  would  prevent  or  procure 
rain  or  sunshine. 

The  other  objections  you  have  communicated  to  me, 
are,  that,  "in  case  of  a  change  of  proprietary  for  royal 
government,  our  judges  and  other  officers  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  sent  us  from  England ;  we  must  have  a 
legislative  council ;  our  assembly  will  lose  the  right  of 
sitting  on  their  own  adjournments ;  we  shall  lose  the 
right  of  choosing  sheriffs,  and  annual  assemblies,  and 
of  voting  by  ballot."  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question, 
whether  judges  from  England  would  probably  be  of 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  our  law  proceedings. 
It  is  needless,  as  the  power  of  appointing  them  is 
given  to  the  governor  here,  by  a  law  that  has  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  "Act  for  establishing  Courts." 
The  King's  governor  only  comes  in  place  of  a  proprie- 
tary governor;  he  must  (if  the  change  is  made)  take 
the  government  as  he  finds  it.  He  can  alter  nothing. 
The  same  answer  serves  for  all  the  subsequent  objec- 
tions. A  legislative  council  under  proper  regulations 
might  perhaps  be  an  amendment  of  our  constitution, 
but  it  cannot  take  place  without  our  consent,  as  our 
constitution  is  otherwise  established ;  nor  can  our  as- 
sembly lose  the  right  of  sitting  on  their  own  adjourn- 
ments ;  nor  the  people  that  of  choosing  sheriffs,  and 
annual  assemblies,  or  of  voting  by  ballot ;  these  rights 
being  all  confirmed  by  acts  of  assembly  assented  to  by 
'.he  crown;  I  mean  the  acts  entitled,  "An  Act  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  Members  of  Assembly  and  to 
regulate  the  Elections,"  and  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
Elections  of  Sheriffs  and  Coroners ; "  both  passed  in 
the  fourth  of  Queen  Anne. 
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I  know  it  has  been  asserted,  to  intimidate  us,  that 
those  acts,  so  far  from  being  approved  by  the  crown, 
were  never  presented.  But  I  can  assure  you,  from 
good  authority,  that  they,  with  forty-eight  others,  (all 
passed  at  the  same  time  by  Governor  Evans,)  were 
duly  laid  before  the  Queen  in  council;  who,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1709,  referred  the  same  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  Board,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1709,  reported  upon  the  said  fifty  acts,  that  they  had 
considered  the  same,  and  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  upon  several  of  them  in  point  of  law ; 
and  they  represented  against  six  of  them,  as  unfit  to 
be  continued  in  force ;  but,  as  to  the  other  forty-four, 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  at  large,  and  among  them 
the  two  material  acts  above  mentioned,  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  same.  Whereupon  there  issued  two 
orders  of  the  Queen  in  council,  both  dated  at  the  Court 
at  Windsor,  the  24th  of  October,  1709  ;  one  repealing 
the  six  laws  objected  to,  and  the  other  approving  the 
remaining  forty-four. 

This  is  a  fact  that  you  may  depend  upon.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  now  that  can  deprive  us  of  those 
privileges,  but  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  we  may  rely 
on  the  united  justice  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  that 
no  such  act  will  ever  pass,  while  we  continue  loyal  and 
dutiful  subjects.  An  act  of  assembly,  indeed,  may  give 
them  up ;  but  I  trust,  urgent  as  they  are  for  admission, 
we  shall  never  see  proprietary  friends  enough  in  the 
House  to  make  that  detestable  sacrifice. 

In  fine,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  this  change  of 
government  can  possibly  hurt  us;  and  I  see  many 
advantages  that  may  flow  from  it.  The  expression, 
change  of  government,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  too  exten- 
sive ;  and  is  apt  to  give  the  idea  of  a  general  and  total 
change  of  our  laws  and  constitution.  It  is  rather  and 
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only  a  change  of  governor,  that  is,  instead  of  self- 
interested  proprietaries,  a  gracious  King.  His  Majesty, 
who  has  no  views  but  for  the  good  of  the  people,  will 
thenceforth  appoint  the  governor,  who,  unshackled  by 
proprietary  instructions,  will  be  at  liberty  to  join  with 
the  assembly  in  enacting  wholesome  laws.  At  present, 
when  the  King  requires  supplies  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
and  they  are  willing  and  desirous  to  grant  them,  the 
proprietaries  intervene  and  say,  "unless  our  private 
interests  in  certain  particulars  are  served,  nothing  shall 
be  done"  This  insolent  tribunitial  VETO  has  long  en- 
cumbered all  our  public  affairs,  and  been  productive  of 
many  mischiefs.  By  the  measure  proposed,  not  even 
the  proprietaries  can  justly  complain  of  any  injury. 
The  being  obliged  to  fulfil  a  fair  contract  is  no  injury. 
The  crown  will  be  under  no  difficulty  in  completing 
the  old  contract  made  with  their  father,  as  there  needs 
no  application  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  sum, 
since  half  the  quit-rents  of  the  lower  counties  belongs 
to  the  King,  and  the  many  years'  arrears  in  the  pro- 
prietaries' hands,  who  are  the  collectors,  must  vastly 
exceed  what  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  or  any 
reason  to  expect.* 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think,  the  more  the 
proposal  is  considered,  of  an  humble  petition  to  the 
KING  to  take  this  province  wider  his  Majesty's  im- 
mediate protection  and  government,  the  more  unani- 
mously we  shall  go  into  it.  We  are  chiefly  people 
of  three  countries.  British  spirits  can  no  longer  bear 
the  treatment  they  have  received,  nor  will  they  put 
on  the  chains  prepared  for  them  by  a  fellow  subject. 
And  the  Irish  and  Germans  have  felt  too  severely 


*  In  1722,  the  arrears  then  in  their  hands  were  computed  at  £  18,000 
"terlinjj. 
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the  oppressions  of  hard-hearted  landlords  and  arbitrary 
princes,  to  wish  to  see,  in  the  proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, both  the  one  and  the  other  united. 
I  am,  with  much  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  B. 


PETITION  TO   THE   KING, 

FOR  CHANGING  THE   PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA  INTO  A   ROYAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Drafted    by    Dr.  Franklin,  and   adopted   by  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1764.  —  EDITOR. 


To  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY,  IN  COUNCIL, 

The  Petition  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
met, 

Most  humbly  showeth ; 

That  the  government  of  this  province  by  proprieta- 
ries has  by  long  experience  been  found  inconvenient, 
attended  with  many  difficulties  and  obstructions  to  your 
Majesty's  service,  arising  from  the  intervention  of  pro- 
prietary private  interest  in  public  affairs  and  disputes 
concerning  those  interests. 

That  the  said  proprietary  government  is  weak,  unable 
to  support  its  own  authority,  and  maintain  the  com- 
mon internal  peace  of  the  province ;  great  riots  have 
lately  arisen  therein,  armed  mobs  marching  from  place 
to  place,  and  committing  violent  outrages  and  insults 
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on  the  government  with  impunity,  to  ths  great  terror 
of  your  Majesty's  subjects.  And  these  evils  are  not 
likely  to  receive  any  remedy  here,  the  continual  dis- 
putes between  the  proprietaries  and  people,  and  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  dislikes  preventing. 

We  do,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray,  that  your  Maj- 
esty would  be  graciously  pleased  to  resume  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province,  making  such  compensation  to 
the  proprietaries  for  the  same  as  to  your  Majesty's  wis- 
dom and  goodness  shall  appear  just  and  equitable,  and 
permitting  your  dutiful  subjects  therein  to  enjoy  under 
your  Majesty's  more  immediate  care  and  protection, 
the  privileges  that  have  been  granted  to  them  by  and 
under  your  royal  predecessors. 

Bv  order  of  the  House. 


REMARKS 

ON  A  PARTICULAR  MILITIA  BILL  REJECTED  BY  THE 
PROPRIETOR'S  DEPUTY,  OR  GOVERNOR. 

TO  THE   FREEMEN   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia,  September  28th,  1764. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your  desire  of  knowing  how  the  militia  bill  came 
to  fail,  in  the  last  assembly,  shall  immediately  be  com- 
plied with. 

As  the  governor  pressed  hard  for  a  militia  law,  to 
secure  the  internal  peace  of  the  province,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  had  not  been  accustomed  to  militia 
service,  the  House,  to  make  it  more  generally  agree- 
able to  the  freeholders,  formed  the  bill  so  that  they 
might  have  some  share  in  the  election  of  the  officers ; 
to  secure  them  from  having  absolute  strangers  set  over 
them,  or  persons  generally  disagreeable. 

This  was  no  more,  than  that  every  company  should 
choose,  and  recommend  to  the  governor,  three  persons 
for  each  office  of  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign ;  out 
of  which  three  the  governor  was  to  commission  one 
that  he  thought  most  proper,  or  which  he  pleased,  to 
be  the  officer.  And  that  the  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
ensigns,  so  commissioned  by  the  governor,  should,  in 
their  respective  regiments,  choose  and  recommend  three 
persons  for  each  office  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major;  out  of  which  three  the  governor  was  to 
commission  one,  whichever  he  pleased,  to  each  of  the 
said  offices. 
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The  governor's  amendment  to  the  bill  in  this  partic- 
ular was,  to  strike  out  wholly  this  privilege  of  the 
people,  and  take  to  himself  the  sole  appointment  of  all 
the  officers. 

The  next  amendment  was,  to  aggravate  and  enhance 
all  the  fines.  A  fine  that  the  assembly  had  made  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  thought  heavy  enough,  the  gov- 
ernor required  to  be  three  hundred  pounds.  What 
they  had  made  fifty  pounds,  he  required  to  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  These  were  fines  on  the  commis- 
sioned officers  for  disobedience  to  his  commands  ;  but 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  or  common  soldiers, 
whom,  for  the  same  offence,  the  assembly  proposed  to 
fine  at  ten  pounds,  the  governor  insisted  should  be 
fined  fifty  pounds. 

These  fines,  and  some  others  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, the  assembly  thought  ruinously  high.  But  when, 
in  a  subsequent  amendment,  the  governor  would,  for 
offences  among  the  militia,  take  away  the  trial  by  jury 
in  the  common  courts;  and  required,  that  the  trial 
should  be  by  a  court-martial,  composed  of  officers  of 
his  own  sole  appointing,  who  should  have  power  of  sen- 
tencing even  to  death  ;  the  House  could  by  no  means 
consent  thus  to  give  up  their  constituents'  liberty,  es- 
tate, and  life  itself,  into  the  absolute  power  of  a  pro- 
prietary governor ;  and  so  the  bill  failed. 

That  you  may  be  assured  I  do  not  misrepresent  this 
matter,  I  shall  give  you  the  last-mentioned  amendment 
(so  called)  at  full  length ;  and  for  the  truth  and  ex- 
actness of  my  copy,  I  dare  appeal  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Shippen. 

The  words  of  the  bill,  page  43,  were,  "  Every  such 
person  so  offending,  being  legally  convicted  thereof," 
&c.  By  the  words  legally  convicted  was  intended  a 
conviction  after  legal  trial,  in  the  common  course  of  the 
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laws  of  the  land.  But  the  governor  required  this  ad- 
dition immediately  to  follow  the  words  "convicted 
thereof,"  namely,  "by  a  court-martial,  shall  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  such  court,  by 
their  sentence  or  decree,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict 
and  pronounce.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  when  and  so  often  as  it  may  be 
necessary,  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  being  shall  appoint  and  commissionate,  under 
the  great  seal  of  this  province,  sixteen  commissioned 
officers  in  each  regiment ;  with  authority  and  power 
to  them,  or  any  thirteen  of  them,  to  hold  courts-martial, 
of  whom  a  field  officer  shall  always  be  one,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  said  court ;  and  such  courts -martial  shall 
and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  an  oath  to  any 
witness,  in  order  to  the  examination  or  trial  of  any  of 
the  offences,  which  by  this  act  are  made  cognizable 
in  such  courts,  and  shall  come  before  them.  Provided 
always,  that,  in  all  trials  by  a  court-martial  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  every  officer  present  at  such  trial,  before  any 
proceedings  be  had  therein,  shall  take  an  oath  upon  the 
holy  Evangelists,  before  one  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  where  such  court  is  held ;  who  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  administer  the  same,  in  the  following  words, 
that  is  to  say ;  '  I,  A  B,  do  swear,  that  I  will  duly 
administer  justice  according  to  evidence,  and  to  the 
directions  of  an  act  entitled,  Jin  jlct  for  forming  and 
regulating  the  militia  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
without  partiality,  favor,  or  affection ;  and  that  I  will 
not  divulge  the  sentence  of  the  court,  until  it  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  governor  or  commander-in-chief  of 
this  province  for  the  time  being ;  neither  will  I,  upon 
any  account,  at  any  time  whatsoever,  disclose  or  dis 
cover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  court-martial.  So  help  me  God.'  And  no  sentence 

VOL.    IV.  13  I 
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of  death,  or  other  sentence,  shall  be  given  against  any 
offender,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  nine  of  the  officers 
so  sworn.  And  no  sentence  passed  against  any  offen- 
der by  such  court-martial  shall  be  put  in  execution, 
until  report  be  made  of  the  whole  proceedings  to  the 
governor  or  commander-in-chief  of  this  province  for  the 
time  being,  and  his  directions  signified  thereupon." 

It  is  observable  here,  that,  by  the  common  course  of 
justice,  a  man  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours 
and  fellows,  empanelled  by  a  sheriff,  in  whose  ap- 
pointment the  people  have  a  choice.  The  prisoner  too 
has  a  right  to  challenge  twenty  of  the  panel,  without 
giving  a  reason,  and  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  rea- 
sons for  challenging ;  and  before  he  can  be  convicted, 
the  jury  are  to  be  unanimous ;  they  are  all  to  agree 
that  he  is  guilty,  and  are  therefore  all  accountable  for 
their  verdict.  But,  by  this  amendment,  the  jury  (if  they 
may  be  so  called)  are  all  officers  of  the  governor's  sole 
appointing  ;  and  not  one  of  them  can  be  challenged ; 
and,  though  a  common  militia-man  is  to  be  tried,  no 
common  militia-man  shall  be  of  that  jury ;  and,  so  far 
from  requiring  all  to  agree,  a  bare  majority  shall  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  you.  And,  lest  that  majority 
should  be  under  any  check  or  restraint,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  what  the  wrorld  might  think  or  say  of  the 
severity  or  injustice  of  their  sentence,  an  oath  is  to  be 
taken,  never  to  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  par- 
ticular member. 

These  are  some  of  the  chains  attempted  to  be 
forged  for  you  by  the  proprietary  faction !  Who  ad- 
vised the  governor  is  not  difficult  to  know.  They  are 
the  very  men,  who  now  clamor  at  the  assembly  for  a 
proposal  of  bringing  the  trial  of  a  particular  murder  to 
this  county  from  another,  where  it  was  not  thought  safe 
for  any  man  to  be  either  juryman  or  witness,  and  call 
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it  disfranchising  the  people,  who  are  now  bawling 
about  the  constitution,  and  pretending  vast  concern  for 
your  liberties.  In  refusing  you  the  least  means  of 
recommending,  or  expressing  your  regard  for,  persons 
to  be  placed  over  you  as  officers,  and  who  were  thus  to 
be  made  your  judges  in  life  and  estate,  they  have  not 
regarded  the  example  of  the  King,  our  wise  as  well  as 
kind  master ;  who,  in  all  his  requisitions  made  to  the 
colonies,  of  raising  troops  for  their  defence,  directed,  that, 
"  the  better  to  facilitate  the  important  service,  the  com- 
missions should  be  given  to  such  as,  from  their  weight 
and  credit  with  the  people,  may  be  best  enabled  to 
effectuate  the  levies."  *  In  establishing  a  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  how  could  the  "weight  and 
credit"  of  men  with  the  people  be  better  discovered, 
than  by  the  mode  that  bill  directed,  namely,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those,  that  were  to  be  commanded,  nominating 
three  for  each  office  to  the  governor,  of  which  three 
he  might  take  the  one  he  liked  best  ? 

However,  the  courts-martial  being  established,  and 
all  of  us  thus  put  into  his  Honor's  absolute  power,  the 
governor  goes  on  to  enhance  the  fines  and  penalties. 
Thus,  in  page  49  of  the  bill,  where  the  assembly  had 
proposed  the  fine  to  be  ten  shillings,  the  governor  re- 
quired it  to  be  ten  pounds.  In  page  50,  where  a  fine 
of  five  pounds  was  mentioned,  the  governor's  amend- 
ment required  it  to  be  made  fifty  pounds.  And,  in 
page  44,  where  the  assembly  had  said,  "shall  forfeit 
and  pay  any  sum,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,"  the 
governor's  amendment  says,  "  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  shall,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial." 

*  See  Secretary  of  State's  Letters  in  the  printed  Votes. 
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The  assembly's  refusing  to  admit  of  these  amend- 
ments in  that  bill,  is  one  of  their  offences  against  the 
lord  proprietary,  for  which  that  faction  are  now  abus- 
ing them  in  both  the  languages*  of  the  province,  with 
all  the  virulence  that  reverend  malice  can  dictate  ;  en- 
forced by  numberless  barefaced  falsehoods,  that  only 
the  most  dishonest  and  base  would  dare  to  invent,  and 
none  but  the  most  weak  and  credulous  can  possibly 
believe. 

VERITAS. 


*  That  is,  the  English  and  German  languages,  both  of  which  were  used 
in  Pennsylvania. — EDITOR. 


PREFACE 

T  0    THE 

SPEECH   OF  JOSEPH   GALLOWAY, 

ON  I'HE  SUBJECT  OF  A  PETITION  TO  THE  KING  FOR  CHANGING 
THE  PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  A 
ROYAL  GOVERNMENT. 


While  the  petition  to  the  King  for  a  royal  government  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  under  discussion  in  the  assembly,  Mr.  John  Dickinson 
made  a  speech  against  it,  which  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  with 
a  long  preface  by  another  hand.  Mr.  Galloway  published  a  reply, 
entitled,  "  The  Speech  of  Joseph  Galloway,  One  of  the  Members 
for  Philadelphia  County,  in  Answer  to  the  Speech  of  John  Dickin- 
son, delivered  in  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, May  24th,  1764."  To  this  reply  was  prefixed  the  follow- 
ing Preface,  written  by  Dr.  Franklin.  For  sarcastic  humor,  point, 
and  strength  of  argument,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  performances. 
The  contest  created  a  good  deal  of  heat  between  the  parties.  Mr. 
Dickinson  wrote  an  answer  to  Galloway's  Speech,  in  which  he  de- 
fended himself  ably ;  but  his  language  was  too  strongly  marked  with 
asperity  and  personal  invective.  —  EDITOR. 


IT  is  not  merely  because  Mr.  Dickinson's  speech 
was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  preface,  that  one  is 
made  to  this  of  Mr.  Galloway.  But,  as  in  that  preface 
a  number  of  aspersions  were  thrown  on  our  assemblies, 
and  their  proceedings  grossly  misrepresented,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  wipe  those  aspersions  off  by  some 
proper  animadversions,  and,  by  a  true  state  of  facts,  to 
rectify  those  misrepresentations. 
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The  preface  begins  with  saying,  that  "Governor 
Denny  (whose  administration  will  never  be  mentioned 
but  with  disgrace  in  the  annals  of  this  province)  was 
induced  by  considerations,  to  which  the  world  is  now 
no  stranger,  to  pass  sundry  acts,"  &,c.,  thus  insinuating, 
that  by  some  unusual  base  bargain,  secretly  made  but 
afterwards  discovered,  he  was  induced  to  pass  them. 

It  is  fit,  therefore,  without  undertaking  to  justify  all 
that  governor's  administration,  to  show  what  those  con- 
siderations were.  Ever  since  the  revenue  of  the  quit- 
rents  first,  and  after  that  the  revenue  of  tavern-licenses, 
were  settled  irrevocably  on  our  proprietors  and  gover- 
nors, they  have  looked  on  those  incomes  as  their  proper 
estate,  for  which  they  were  under  no  obligations  to  the 
people  ;  and  when  they  afterwards  concurred  in  passing 
any  useful  laws,  they  considered  them  as  so  many  jobs, 
for  which  they  ought  to  be  particularly  paid.  Hence 
arose  the  custom  of  presents  twice  a  year  to  the  gov- 
ernors, at  the  close  of  each  session  in  which  laws  were 
passed,  given  at  the  time  of  passing ;  they  usually 
amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  But  when 
the  governors  and  assemblies  disagreed,  so  that  laws 
were  not  passed,  the  presents  were  withheld.  When 
a  disposition  to  agree  ensued,  there  sometimes  still  re- 
mained some  diffidence.  The  governors  would  not  pass 
the  laws  that  were  wanted,  without  being  sure  of  the 
money,  even  all  that  they  called  their  arrears  ;  nor  the 
assemblies  give  the  money  without  being  sure  of  the 
lews.  Thence  the  necessity  of  some  private  confer- 
ence, in  which  mutual  assurances  of  good  faith  might  be 
received  and  given,  that  the  transactions  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  What  name  the  impartial  reader  will 
give  to  this  kind  of  commerce,  I  cannot  say.  To  me 
it  appears  an  extortion  of  more  money  from  the  people, 
for  that  to  which  they  had  before  an  undoubted  right, 
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both  by  the  constitution  and  by  purchase;  but  there 
was  no  other  shop  they  could  go  to  for  the  commod- 
ity they  wanted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  comply. 
Time  established  the  custom,  and  made  it  seem  hon- 
est ;  so  that  our  governors,  even  those  of  the  most 
undoubted  honor,  have  practised  it. 

Governor  Thomas,  after  a  long  misunderstanding 
with  the  assembly,  went  more  openly  to  work  with 
them  in  managing  this  commerce,  and  they  with  him. 
The  fact  is  curious,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the  votes 
of  1742-3.  Sundry  bills  sent  up  to  the  governor 
for  his  assent  had  lain  long  in  his  hands,  without  any 
answer.  January  4th,  the  House  "  Ordered,  That 
Thomas  Leech  and  Edward  Warner  wait  upon  the 
governor,  and  acquaint  him,  that  the  House  had  long 
waited  for  his  result  on  the  bills  that  lie  before  him, 
and  desire  to  know  when  they  may  expect  it."  The 
gentlemen  return  and  report,  "That  they  waited  upon 
the  governor,  and  delivered  the  message  of  the  House 
according  to  order ;  and  that  the  governor  was  pleased 
to  say,  c  He  had  had  the  bills  long  under  consideration, 
and  waited  the  result  of  the  House.":  The  House 
well  understood  this  hint ;  and  immediately  resolved 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  what  was 
called  the  governor's  support  into  consideration,  in  which 
they  made  (the  minutes  say)  some  progress ;  and  the 
next  morning,  it  appears,  that  that  progress,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  communicated  to  him,  for  he  sent 
them  down  this  message  by  his  secretary ;  "  Mr.  Speak- 
er, The  governor  commands  me  to  acquaint  you,  that, 
as  he  has  received  assurances  of  a  good  disposition  in  the 
House,  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  the  like 
on  his  part ;  and  therefore  sends  down  the  bills,  which 
lay  before  him,  without  any  amendment." 

As  this  message  only  showed  a  good  disposition,  but 
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contained  no  promise  to  pass  the  bills,  the  House  seem 
to  have  had  their  doubts  ;  and,  therefore,  February  2d, 
when  they  came  to  resolve,  on  the  report  of  the  grand 
committee,  to  give  the  money,  they  guarded  their 
resolves  very  cautiously,  to  wit,  "  Resolved,  That,  on 
the  passage  of  such  bills  as  now  lie  before  the  gov- 
ernor, (the  naturalization  bill,  and  such  other  bills  as 
may  be  presented  to  him  during  this  sitting,)  there  be 
paid  him  the  sum  of  Jive  hundred  pounds.  Resolved 
also,  that,  on  the  passage  of  such  bills  as  now  lie  be- 
fore the  governor,  (the  naturalization  bill,  and  such 
other  bills  as  may  be  presented  to  him  this  sitting,) 
there  be  paid  to  the  governor  the  further  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  current  year's  support ;  and 
that  orders  be  drawn  on  the  treasurer  and  trustees  of 
the  loan-office,  pursuant  to  these  resolves."  The  or- 
ders were  accordingly  drawn ;  with  which  being  ac- 
quainted, he  appointed  a  time  to  pass  the  bills  ;  which 
was  done  with  one  hand,  while  he  received  the  orders 
in  the  other;  and  then,  with  the  utmost  politeness  he 
thanked  the  House  for  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  pure  free  gift,  and  a  mere  mark  of  their 
respect  and  affection.  "  I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,"  says 
he,  "for  this  instance  of  your  regard,  which  I  am 
the  more  pleased  with,  as  it  gives  an  agreeable  pros- 
pect of  future  harmony  between  me  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people." 

This,  reader,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  transac- 
tion with  Governor  Denny ;  except  that  Denny  sent 
word  to  the  House,  that  he  would  pass  the  bills  before 
they  voted  the  support.  And  yet  here  was  no  propri- 
etary clamor  about  bribery,  &c.  And  why  so  ?  Why, 
at  that  time,  the  proprietary  family,  by  virtue  of  a  secret 
bond  they  had  obtained  of  the  governor  at  his  appoint- 
ment, were  to  share  with  him  the  sums  so  obtained  of 
the  people. 
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This  reservation  of  the  proprietaries  they  were  at  that 
time  a  little  ashamed  of,  and  therefore  such  bonds 
were  then  to  be  secrets.  But,  as  in  every  kind  of  sin- 
ning frequent  repetition  lessens  shame  and  increases 
boldness,  we  find  the  proprietaries  ten  years  afterwards 
openly  insisting  on  these  advantages  to  themselves, 
over  and  above  what  was  paid  to  their  deputy ; 
"  Wherefore,"  say  they,*  "  on  this  occasion  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  inform  the  people,  through  yourselves, 
their  representatives,  that,  as  by  the  constitution  our 
consent  is  necessary  to  their  laws,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  such  as  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  real  service  of  the  coun- 
try, so  it  will  tend  the  better  to  facilitate  the  several 
matters,  which  must  be  transacted  with  us,  for  their 
representatives  to  show  a  regard  to  us  and  our  interest" 

This  was  in  their  answer  to  the  representation  of  the 
assembly,  (Votes,  December,  1754,  p.  48,)  on  the  jus- 
tice of  their  contributing  to  Indian  expenses,  which 
they  had  refused.  And  on  this  clause  the  committee 
make  the  following  remark;  "They  tell  us,  their  con- 
sent is  necessary  to  our  laws,  and  that  it  will  tend  the 
better  to  facilitate  the  matters  which  must  be  transacted 
with  them,  for  the  representatives  to  show  a  regard  to 
their  interest ;  that  is,  (as  we  understand  it,)  though 
the  proprietaries  have  a  deputy  here,  supported  by  the 
province,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fully  empowered  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  country, 
yet,  before  we  can  obtain  such  laws,  we  must  facilitate 
their  passage  by  paying  money  for  the  proprietaries, 
which  they  ought  to  pay,  or  in  some  shape  make  it 
their  particular  interest  to  pass  them.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that,  if  this  practice  has  ever  been  begun,  it  will 

*  That  is,  to  the  assembly.  —  B.  V. 
VOL.    IV.  14 
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never  be  continued  in  this  province ;  and  that,  since, 
as  this  very  paragraph  allows,  we  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  such  laws,  we  shall  always  be  able  to  obtain 
them  from  the  goodness  of  our  sovereign,  without  go- 
ing to  market  for  them  to  a  subject."  Time  has  shown 
that  those  hopes  were  vain ;  they  have  been  obliged  to 
go  to  that  market  ever  since,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
go  without  their  laws.  The  practice  has  continued,  and 
will  continue,  as  long  as  the  proprietary  government 
subsists,  intervening  between  the  crown  and  the  people. 

Do  not,  my  courteous  reader,  take  pet  at  our  propri- 
etary constitution  for  these  our  bargain  and  sale  pro- 
ceedings in  legislation.  It  is  a  happy  country  where 
justice,  and  what  was  your  own  before,  can  be  had  for 
ready  money.  It  is  another  addition  to  the  value  of 
money,  and  of  course  another  spur  to  industry.  Every 
land  is  not  so  blessed.  There  are  countries  where  the 
princely  proprietor  claims  to  be  lord  of  all  property, 
where  what  is  your  own  shall  not  only  be  wrested  from 
you,  but  the  money  you  give  to  have  it  restored  shall 
be  kept  with  it;  and  your  offering  so  much,  being  a 
sign  of  your  being  too  rich,  you  shall  be  plundered  of 
every  thing  that  remained.  These  times  are  not  come 
here  yet.  Your  present  proprietors  have  never  been 
more  unreasonable  hitherto,  than  barely  to  insist  on 
your  fighting  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  paying 
the  expense  yourselves ;  or  if  their  estates  must,  ah ! 
must,  be  taxed  towards  it,  that  the  best  of  their  lands 
shall  be  taxed  no  higher  than  the  worst  of  yours. 

Pardon  this  digression,  and  I  return  to  Governor 
Denny.  But  first  let  me  do  Governor  Hamilton  the 
justice  to  observe,  that,  whether  from  the  uprightness 
of  his  own  disposition,  or  from  the  odious  light  the 
practice  had  been  set  in  on  Denny's  account,  or  from 
both,  he  did  not  attempt  these  bargains,  but  passed 
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such  laws  as  he  thought  fit  to  pass,  without  any  pre- 
vious stipulation  of  pay  for  them.  But  then,  when  he 
saw  the  assembly  tardy  in  the  payment  he  expected, 
and  yet  calling  upon  him  still  to  pass  more  laws,  he 
openly  put  them  in  mind  of  the  money,  as  a  debt  due 
to  him  from  custom.  "In  the  course  of  the  present 
year,"  says  he,  in  his  message  of  July  8th,  1 763,  "  a 
great  deal  of  public  business  hath  been  transacted  by 
me,  and  I  believe  as  many  useful  laws  enacted,  as  by 
any  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  space  of  time; 
yet  I  have  not  understood  that  any  allowance  hath 
hitherto  been  made  to  me  for  my  support,  as  hath 
been  customary  in  this  province." 

The  House,  having  then  some  bills  in  hand,  took  the 
matter  into  immediate  consideration,  and  voted  him  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  an  order  or  certificate  was 
accordingly  drawn ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Speaker, 
after  the  House  had  been  with  the  governor,  reported. 
"That  his  Honor  had  been  pleased  to  give  his  assen- 
to  the  bills,  by  enacting  the  same  into  laws.  And  Mr. 
Speaker  farther  reported,  that  he  had  then,  in  behalf  of 
Ihe  House,  presented  their  certificate  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Governor;  who  was  pleased  to  say,  he 
was  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  same."  Thus  we  see 
the  practice  of  purchasing  and  paying  for  laws  is  inter- 
woven with  our  proprietary  constitution,  used  in  the 
best  times,  and  under  the  best  governors.  And  yet, 
alas,  poor  assembly!  how  will  you  steer  your  brittle 
bark  between  these  rocks  ?  If  you  pay  ready  money  for 
your  laws,  and  those  laws  are  not  liked  by  the  propri- 
etaries, you  are  charged  with  bribery  and  corruption ; 
if  you  wait  a  while,  before  you  pay,  you  are  accused  of 
detaining  the  governor's  customary  right,  and  dunned 
as  a  negligent  or  dishonest  debtor,  that  refuses  to  dis- 
charge a  just  debt. 
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But  Governor  Denny's  case,  I  shall  be  told,  differs 
from  all  these ;  for  the  acts  he  was  induced  to  pass 
were,  as  the  Prefacer  tells  us,  "contrary  to  his  duty, 
and  to  every  tie  of  honor  and  justice."  Such  is  the 
imperfection  of  our  language,  and  perhaps  of  all  other 
languages,  that,  notwithstanding  we  are  furnished  with 
dictionaries  innumerable,  we  cannot  precisely  know  the 
import  of  words,  unless  we  know  of  what  party  the 
man  is  that  uses  them.  In  the  mouth  of  an  assembly- 
man, or  true  Pennsylvanian,  "  contrary  to  his  duty  and 
to  every  tie  of  honor  and  justice,"  would  mean,  the 
governor's  long  refusal  to  pass  laws,  however  just  and 
necessary,  for  taxing  the  proprietary  estate ;  a  refusal 
contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  the  lieutenant-governor 
by  the  royal  charter;  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
whose  welfare  it  was  his  duty  to  promote ;  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  contract  made  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed,  when  the  quitrents  and  license  fees 
were  established,  which  confirmed  what  the  proprieta- 
ries call  our  "undoubted  right"  to  necessary  laws. 
But,  in  the  mouth  of  the  proprietaries,  or  their  creatures, 
"  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  to  every  tie  of  justice  and 
honor,"  means,  his  passing  laws  contrary  to  proprietary 
instructions,  and  contrary  to  the  bonds  he  had  pre- 
viously given  to  observe  those  instructions;  instruc- 
tions, however,  that  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional ; 
and  bonds,  that  were  illegal  and  void  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  wickedness  of  Governor 
Denny  in  passing,  and  of  the  assembly  in  prevailing 
with  him  to  pass,  those  acts.  By  the  Prefacer's  ac- 
count of  them,  you  would  think  the  laws  so  obtained 
were  all  bad ;  for  he  speaks  of  but  seven,  of  which  six, 
he  says,  were  repealed,  and  the  seventh  reported  to 
be  " fundamentally  wrong  and  unjust"  and  " oughl  to 
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be  repealed,  unless  six  certain  amendments  were  made 
therein."  *  Whereas,  in  fact,  there  were  nineteen  of 
them ;  and  several  of  those  must  have  been  good  laws, 
for  even  the  proprietaries  did  not  object  to  them.  Of 
the  eleven  that  they  opposed,  only  six  were  repealed ; 
so  that  it  seems  these  good  gentlemen  may  themselves 
be  sometimes  as  wrong  in  opposing,  as  the  assembly 
in  enacting  laws.  But  the  words  "  fundamentally  wrong 
and  unjust "  are  the  great  fund  of  triumph  to  the  pro- 
prietaries and  their  partisans.  These  their  subsequent 
governors  have  unmercifully  dinned  in  the  ears  of  the 
assembly  on  all  occasions  ever  since ;  for  they  make  a 
part  of  near  a  dozen  of  their  messages.  They  have  rung 
the  changes  on  those  words,  till  they  have  worked  them 
up  to  say  that  the  law  was  fundamentally  wrong  and 
unjust  in  six  several  articles;  (Governor's  Message, 
May  17th,  1764,)  instead  of  "ought  to  be  repealed, 
unless  six  alterations  or  amendments  could  be  made 
therein."  A  law  unjust  in  six  several  articles  must  be 
an  unjust  law  indeed.  Let  us  therefore,  once  for  all, 
examine  this  unjust  law,  article  by  article,  in  order  to 
see  whether  our  assemblies  have  been  such  villains  as 
they  have  been  represented. 

The  first  particular  in  which  their  lordships  proposed 
the  act  should  be  amended  was,  "  That  the  real  estates 
to  be  taxed  be  defined  with  precision ;  so  as  not  to 
include  the  unsurveyed  waste  land  belonging  to  the 
proprietaries."  This  was,  at  most,  but  an  obscurity  to 
be  cleared  up ;  and,  though  the  law  might  well  appear 
to  their  lordships  uncertain  in  that  particular,  with  us, 
who  better  know  our  own  customs,  and  that  the 
proprietaries'  waste  unsurveyed  land  was  never  here 

*  The  act  is  entitled,  "An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  striking  the  same  in  bills  of  credit,  and 
sinking  the  bills  by  a  tax  on  all  estates  real  and  personal." 
VOL.  IV.  -  J 
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considered  among  estates  real,  subject  to  taxation ; 
there  was  not  the  least  doubt  or  supposition,  that  such 
lands  were  included  in  the  words  "  all  estates  real  and 
personal."  The  agents,  therefore,*  knowing  that  the 
assembly  had  no  intention  to  tax  those  lands,  might 
well  suppose  they  would  readily  agree  to  remove  the 
obscurity. 

Before  we  go  farther,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
main  design  of  the  proprietaries  in  opposing  this  act 
was,  to  prevent  their  estates  being  taxed  at  all.  But, 
as  they  knew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  proprietary  ex- 
emption, which  they  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  here, 
could  not  be  supported  there,  they  bent  their  whole 
strength  against  the  act  on  other  principles  to  procure 
its  repeal ;  pretending  great  willingness  to  submit  to  an 
equitable  tax,  but  that  the  assembly  (out  of  mere 
malice,  because  they  had  conscientiously  quitted  Quak- 
erism for  the  church,)  were  wickedly  determined  to 
ruin  them,  to  tax  all  their  unsurveyed  wilderness  lands, 
and  at  the  highest  rates ;  and  by  that  means  exempt 
themselves  and  the  people,  and  throw  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  wrar  on  the  proprietary  family. 

How  foreign  these  charges  were  from  the  truth,  need 
not  be  told  to  any  man  in  Pennsylvania.  And,  as  the 
proprietors  knew,  that  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
paper  money,  struck  for  the  defence  of  their  enormous 
estates,  with  others,  was  actually  issued,  spread  through 
the  country,  and  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  poor 
people,  who  had  given  their  labor  for  it,  how  base, 
cruel,  and  inhuman  it  was  to  endeavour,  by  a  repeal  of 
the  act,  to  strike  the  money  dead  in  those  hands  at 
one  blow,  and  reduce  it  all  to  waste  paper;  to  the 

*  The  agents  in  England,  whither  the  laws  were  sent  to  receive  the 
King's  assent  Franklin  was  one  of  the  agents  in  that  country  at  the 
time  the  laws  in  question  were  sent  out  for  approval.  —  EDITOR. 
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utter  confusion  of  all  trade  and  dealings,  and  the  ruin 
of  multitudes,  merely  to  avoid  paying  their  own  just 
tax; — words  may  be  wanting  to  express,  but  minds 
will  easily  conceive,  and  never  without  abhorrence. 

The  second  amendment  proposed  by  their  lordships 
was,  "  That  the  located  uncultivated  lands  belonging 
to  the  proprietaries  shall  not  be  assessed  higher  than 
the  lowest  rate,  at  which  any  located  uncultivated  lands 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  shall  be  assessed."  Had 
there  been  any  provision  in  the  act,  that  the  proprieta- 
ries' lands  and  those  of  the  people,  of  the  same  value, 
should  be  taxed  differently,  the  one  high,  and  the  other 
low,  the  act  might  well  have  been  called  in  this  par- 
ticular "fundamentally  wrong  and  unjust."  But,  as 
there  is  no  such  clause,  this  cannot  be  one  of  the  par- 
ticulars on  which  the  charge  is  founded ;  but,  like  the 
first,  is  merely  a  requisition  to  make  the  act  clear ; 
by  express  directions  therein,  that  the  proprietaries'  es- 
tate should  not  be,  as  they  pretended  to  believe  it 
would  be,  taxed  higher  in  proportion  to  its  value  than 
the  estates  of  others.  As  to  their  present  claim,  found- 
ed on  that  article,  "  that  the  best  and  most  valuable  of 
their  lands,  should  be  taxed  no  higher  than  the  worst 
and  least  valuable  of  the  people's,"  it  was  not  then 
thought  of;  they  made  no  such  demand ;  nor  did 
any  one  dream,  that  so  iniquitous  a  claim  would  ever 
be  made  by  men,  who  had  the  least  pretence  to  the 
characters  of  honorable  and  honest. 

The  third  particular  was,  "  That  all  lands,  not  granted 
by  the  proprietaries  within  boroughs  and  towns,  be 
deemed  located  uncultivated  lands,  and  rated  accord- 
ingly, and  not  as  lots."  The  clause  in  the  act  that 
this  relates  to  is,  "And  whereas  many  valuable  lots 
of  ground  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  sev- 
eral boroughs  and  towns  within  this  province,  remain 
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unimproved;  be  it  enacted,  &c.,  that  all  such  unim- 
proved lots  of  ground  within  the  city  and  boroughs 
aforesaid  shall  be  rated  and  assessed  according  to  their 
situation  and  value,  for  and  towards  raising  the  money 
hereby  granted."  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
word  is,  all  unimproved  lots ;  and  that  all  compre- 
hends the  lots  belonging  to  the  people,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  proprietary.  There  were  many  of  the 
former ;  and  a  number  belonging  even  to  members  of 
the  then  assembly ;  and,  considering  the  value,  the  tax 
must  be  proportionably  as  grievous  to  them,  as  the 
proprietary's  to  him. 

Is  there  among  us  a  single  man,  even  a  proprietary 
relation,  officer,  or  dependant,  so  insensible  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  right  and  wrong,  and  so  confused  in  his 
notions  of  just  and  unjust,  as  to  think  and  say,  that 
the  act  in  this  particular  was  "fundamentally  wrong 
and  unjust"?  I  believe  not  one.  What,  then,  could 
their  lordships  mean  by  the  proposed  amendment? 
Their  meaning  is  easily  explained.  The  proprietaries 
have  considerable  tracts  of  land  within  the  bounds  of 
boroughs  and  towns,  that  have  not  yet  been  divided 
into  lots.  They  pretended  to  believe,  that  by  virtue 
of  this  clause  an  imaginary  division  would  be  made  of 
those  lands  into  lots,  and  an  extravagant  value  set  on 
such  imaginary  lots,  greatly  to  their  prejudice.  It  was 
answered,  that  no  such  thing  was  intended  by  the  act ; 
and  that  by  "lots"  was  meant  only  such  ground  as 
had  been  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots,  and  not  the 
open  undivided  lands.  If  this  only  is  intended,  say 
their  lordships,  then  let  the  act  be  amended,  so  as 
clearly  to  express  what  is  intended.  This  is  the  full 
amount  of  the  third  particular.  How  the  act  was  un- 
derstood here,  is  well  known  by  the  execution  of  it, 
before  the  dispute  came  on  in  England,  and  therefore 
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before  their  lordships'  opinion  on  the  point  could  be 
given  ;  of  which  full  proof  shall  presently  be  made.  In 
the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  the  act  was  not  on  this 
account  "fundamentally  wrong  and  unjust." 

The  fourth  particular  is,  "  That  the  governor's  con- 
sent and  approbation  be  made  necessary  to  every  issue 
and  application  of  the  money,  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of 
such  act."  The  assembly  intended  this,  and  thought 
they  had  done  it  in  the  act.  The  words  of  the  clause 
being,  "  Tjiat  [the  commissioners  named],  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  or  of  the  survivors  of  them,  with  the  con- 
sent or  approbation  of  the  governor  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  this  province  for  the  time  being,  shall  order 
and  appoint  the  dispositions  of  the  moneys  arising  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  for  and  towards  paying  and  clothing 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  effective  men,"  &c.  It 
was  understood  here,  that  as  the  power  of  disposing 
was  expressly  to  be  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  governor,  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to 
dispose  of  the  money  without  that  approbation.  But 
their  lordships,  jealous  (as  their  station  requires)  of 
this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  force  and  weakness  of  law  expres- 
sion, did  not  think  the  clause  explicit  enough,  unless  the 
words  "  and  not  otherwise  "  were  added,  or  some  other 
words  equivalent.  This  particular,  therefore,  was  no 
more  than  another  requisition  of  greater  clearness  and 
precision,  and  by  no  means  a  foundation  for  the  charge 
of  "fundamentally  wrong  and  unjust." 

The  fifth  particular  was,  "That  provincial  commis- 
sioners be  named,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals, 
brought  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 
proprietaries."  There  was  already  subsisting  a  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  county  commissioners  of 
appeal ;  by  whom  the  act  might  be,  and  actually  has 

VOL.  iv.  15  j* 
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been  (as  we  shall  presently  show),  justly  and  impar- 
tially executed  with  regard  to  the  proprietaries ;  but 
provincial  commissioners  appointed  in  the  act  it  was 
thought  might  be  of  use  in  regulating  and  equalizing 
the  modes  of  assessment  of  different  counties  where 
they  were  unequal,  and,  by  affording  a  second  appeal, 
tend  more  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  proprietaries 
and  the  people.  This  particular  was,  therefore,  a  mere 
proposed  improvement  of  the  act ;  which  could  not  be, 
and  was  not,  in  this  respect,  denominated  "  fundamen- 
tally wrong  and  unjust." 

We  have  now  gone  through  five  of  the  six  proposed 
amendments,  without  discovering  any  thing  on  which 
that  censure  could  be  founded ;  but  the  sixth  remains, 
which  points  at  a  part  of  the  act  wherein  we  must 
candidly  acknowledge  there  is  something,  that,  in  their 
lordships'  view  of  it,  must  justify  their  judgment.  The 
words  of  the  sixth  article  are,  "  That  the  payments  by 
the  tenants  to  the  proprietaries  of  their  rents  shall  be 
according  to  the  term  of  their  respective  grants  ;  as  if 
such  act  had  never  been  passed."  This  relates  to  that 
clause  of  the  act  by  which  the  paper  money  was  made 
a  legal  tender  in  "  discharge  of  all  manner  of  debts, 
rents,  sum  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  &c.,  at  the 
rates  ascertained  in  the  act  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
sixth  of  Queen  Anne." 

From  the  great  injustice  frequently  done  to  creditors, 
and  complained  of  from  the  colonies,  by  the  vast  de- 
preciation of  paper  bills,  it  was  become  a  general  fixed 
principle  with  the  ministry,  that  such  bills  (whose  value 
though  fixed  in  the  act,  could  not  be  kept  fixed  by  the 
act,)  ought  not  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  any  col- 
ony at  those  rates.  The  Parliament  had  before  passed 
an  act  to  take  that  tender  away  in  the  four  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  and  have  since  made  the  act  general. 
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This  was  what  their  lordships  would  therefore  have 
proposed  for  the  amendment.  But,  it  being  represent- 
ed, that  the  chief  support  of  the  credit  of  the  bills  was 
the  legal  tender,  and  that  without  it  they  would  become 
of  no  value,  it  was  allowed  generally  to  remain,  with  an 
exception  to  the  proprietaries'  rents,  where  there  was 
a  special  contract  for  payment  in  another  coin.  It  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  this  was  doing  justice  to  the 
proprietaries ;  and  that,  had  the  requisition  been  in  fa- 
vor of  all  other  creditors  also,  the  justice  had  been 
equal,  as  being  general.  We  do  not  therefore  presume 
to  impeach  their  lordships'  judgment,  that  the  act,  as  it 
enforced  the  acceptance  of  bills  for  money  at  a  value 
which  they  had  only  nominally,  and  not  really,  was  in 
that  respect  "  fundamentally  wrong  and  unjust." 

And  yet  we  believe  the  reader  will  not  think  the 
assembly  so  much  to  blame,  when  he  considers  that 
the  making  paper  bills  a  legal  tender  had  been  the  uni- 
versal mode  in  America  for  more  than  threescore  years ; 
that  there  was  scarce  a  colony,  that  had  not  practised 
that  mode  more  or  less ;  that  it  had  always  been 
thought  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  bills 
a  credit,  and  thereby  obtain  from  them  the  uses  of 
money ;  that  the  inconveniences  were  therefore  sub- 
mitted to,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  conveniences; 
that  acts  innumerable  of  the  like  kind  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  crown;  and  that,  if  the  assembly  made 
the  bills  a  legal  tender  at  those  rates  to  the  proprieta- 
ries, they  made  them  also  a  legal  tender  to  themselves, 
and  all  their  constituents,  many  of  whom  might  suffer 
in  their  rents,  &,c.,  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  es- 
tates as  the  proprietaries. 

But,  if  he  cannot  on  these  considerations  quite  excuse 
the  assembly,  what  will  he  think  of  those  honorable  pro- 
prietaries, who,  when  paper  money  was  issued  in  their 
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colony  for  the  common  defence  of  their  vast  estates  with 
those  of  the  people,  and  who  must  therefore  reap  at 
least  equal  advantages  from  those  bills  with  the  people, 
could  nevertheless  wish  to  be  exempted  from  their 
share  of  the  unavoidable  disadvantages.  Is  there  upon 
earth  a  man  besides,  with  any  conception  of  what  is 
honest,  with  any  notion  of  honor,  with  the  least  tincture 
in  his  veins  of  the  gentleman,  but  would  have  blushed 
at  the  thought,  but  would  have  rejected  with  disdain 
such  undue  preference,  if  it  had  been  offered  him  ? 
Much  less  would  he  have  struggled  for  it,  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  ruin  thou- 
sands of  his  tenants  by  a  repeal  of  the  act,  rather  than 
miss  of  it,*  and  enforce  it  afterwards  by  an  audaciously 
wicked  instruction;  forbidding  aids  to  his  King,  and 
exposing  the  province  to  destruction,  unless  it  was  com- 
plied with.  And  yet,  these  are  honorable  men.f 

Here,  then,  we  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  assembly's 
injustice,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  insolent 
triumph.  But  let  the  proprietaries  and  their  discreet 
deputies  hereafter  recollect  and  remember,  that  the 
same  august  tribunal,  which  censured  some  of  the 
modes  and  circumstances  of  that  act,  did  at  the  same 

*  This  would  have  been  done,  and  the  money  all  sunk  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  if  the  agents,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Robert  Charles,  had 
not  interposed,  and  voluntarily,  without  authority  from  the  assembly  so  to 
do,  but  at  their  own  risk,  undertaken  that  those  amendments  should  be 
made,  or  that  they  themselves  would  indemnify  the  proprietaries  from 
any  damages  they  might  sustain  for  want  thereof.  An  action  which,  as 
the  Prefacer  says  in  another  case,  "  posterity  perhaps  may  find  a  name 
for." 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  from  what  source  our  proprietaries  have  drawn 
their  principles.  Those  who  study  law  and  justice,  as  a  science,  have 
established  it  a  maxim  in  equity,  "  Qui  sentit  commodum,  sentire  debet 
et  onus."  And  so  consistent  is  this  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
that  even  our  lowest  untaught  cobblers  and  porters  feel  the  force  of  it  in 
their  own  maxim,  (whicli  they  are  honest  enough  never  to  dispute,) 
"  Touch  pot,  touch  penny." 
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time  establish  and  confirm  the  grand  principle  of  the 
act,  namely,  "  That  the  proprietary  estate  ought,  with 
other  estates,  to  be  taxed ;"  and  thereby  did,  in  effect, 
determine  and  pronounce,  that  the  opposition  so  long 
made  in  various  shapes  to  that  just  principle,  by  the 
proprietaries,  was  "fundamentally  wrong  and  unjust" 
An  injustice  they  were  not,  like  the  assembly,  under 
any  necessity  of  committing  for  the  public  good ;  or  any 
other  necessity,  but  what  was  imposed  on  them  by 
those  base  passions  that  act  the  tyrant  in  bad  minds ; 
their  selfishness,  their  pride,  and  their  avarice. 

I  have  frequently  mentioned  the  equitable  intentions 
of  the  House  in  those  parts  of  the  act  that  were  sup- 
posed obscure,  and  how  they  were  understood  here. 
A  clear  proof  thereof  is  found,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  the  actual  execution  of  the  act ;  in  the  execution  of 
it  before  the  contest  about  it  in  England,  and  therefore 
before  their  lordships'  objections  to  it  had  a  being. 
When  the  report  came  over,  and  was  laid  before  the 
House,  one  year's  tax  had  been  levied  ;  and  the  assem- 
bly, conscious  that  no  injustice  had  been  intended  to 
the  proprietaries,  and  willing  to  rectify  it  if  any  should 
appear,  appointed  a  committee  of  members  from  the 
several  counties  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  pro- 
prietaries' taxes  through  the  province,  and  nominated 
on  that  committee  a  gentleman  of  known  attachment 
to  the  proprietaries,  and  their  chief  justice,  Mr.  Allen, 
to  the  end  that  the  strictest  inquiry  might  be  made. 
Their  report  was  as  follows  ; 

"We,  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
consider  the  state  of  the  proprietary  taxation  through 
the  several  counties,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House, 
have,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  appointment,  carefully 
examined  the  returns  of  properly,  and  compared  them 
with  the  respective  assessments  thereon  made  through 
the  whole  nrovince  :  and  find. 
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"  First,  that  no  part  of  the  unsurveyed  waste  lands 
belonging  to  the  proprietaries  have,  in  any  instance, 
been  included  in  the  estates  taxed. 

"Secondly,  that  some  of  the  located  uncultivated 
lands  belonging  to  the  proprietaries,  in  several  counties, 
remain  unassessed ;  and  are  not  in  any  county  as- 
sessed higher  than  the  lands  under  like  circumstances 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants. 

"  Thirdly,  that  all  lands  not  granted  by  the  proprie- 
taries, within  boroughs  and  towns,  remain  untaxed, 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  those  they  are 
rated  as  low,  as  the  lands  which  are  granted  in  the 
said  boroughs  and  towns. 

"  The  whole  of  the  proprietary  tax  of  eighteen  pence 
in  the  pound,  amounts  to  .£566  4s.  lOd.  And  the 
sum  of  the  tax  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  year 
amounts,  through  the  several  counties,  to  .£27,103 
12s.  Sd.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that 
there  has  not  been  any  injustice  done  to  the  proprie- 
taries, or  attempts  made  to  rate  or  assess  any  part  of 
their  estates  higher  than  the  estates  of  the  like  kind 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  are  rated  and  assessed  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that  their  estates  are 
rated,  in  many  instances,  below  others. 

"Thomas  Leech,  George  Ashbridge, 

"Joseph  Fox,  Emanuel  Carpenter, 

"Samuel  Rhoads,  John  Blackburn, 

"Abraham  Chapman,  William  Allen." 
The  House  communicated  this  report  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  when  he  afterwards  pressed  them  to  make 
the  stipulated  act  of  amendment ;  acquainting  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  as  in  the  execution  of  the  act  no 
injustice  had  hitherto  been  done  to  the  proprietary,  so, 
by  a  yearly  inspection  of  the  assessments,  they  would 
take  care  that  none  should  be  done  him ;  for  that,  if 
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any  should  appear,  or  the  governor  could  at  any  time 
point  out  to  them  any  that  had  been  done,  they  would 
immediately  rectify  it ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  act  was 
shortly  to  expire,  they  did  not  think  the  amendments 
necessary.  Thus  that  matter  ended  during  that  ad- 
ministration. 

And  had  his  successor,  Governor  Penn,  permitted  it 
still  to  sleep,  we  are  of  opinion  it  had  been  more  to 
the  honor  of  the  family,  and  of  his  own  discretion. 
But  he  was  pleased  to  found  upon  it  a  claim  manifestly 
unjust,  and  which  he  was  totally  destitute  of  reason  to 
support.  A  claim,  that  the  proprietaries'  best  and  most 
valuable  located  uncultivated  lands  should  be  taxed  no 
higher  than  the  worst  and  least  valuable  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants ;  to  enforce  which,  as  he 
thought  the  words  of  one  of  the  stipulations  seemed 
to  give  some  countenance  to  it,  he  insisted  on  using 
those  very  words  as  sacred;  from  which  he  could, 
"  neither  in  decency  or  in  duty "  deviate ;  though  he 
had  agreed  to  deviate  from  words  in  the  same  re- 
port, and  therefore  equally  sacred  in  every  other  in- 
stance. A  conduct  which  will  (as  the  Prefacer  says 
in  Governor  Denny's  case)  for  ever  disgrace  the  annals 
of  his  administration.* 

Never  did  any  administration  open  with  a  more 
promising  prospect  than  this  of  Governor  Penn.  He 
assured  the  people,  in  his  first  speeches,  of  the  propri- 
etaries' paternal  regard  for  them,  and  their  sincere  dis- 
positions to  do  every  thing  that  might  promote  their 
happiness.  As  the  proprietaries  had  been  pleased  to 
appoint  a  son  of  the  family  to  the  government,  it  was 
thought  not  unlikely  that  there  might  be  something  in 


*  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  dispute  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
newspapers,  and  votes  of  assembly. 
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these  professions ;  for  that  they  would  probably  choose 
to  have  his  administration  made  easy  and  agreeable, 
and  to  that  end  might  think  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
those  harsh,  disagreeable,  and  unjust  instructions  with 
which  most  of  his  predecessors  had  been  hampered. 

The  assembly  therefore  believed  fully,  and  rejoiced 
sincerely.  They  showed  the  new  governor  every 
mark  of  respect  and  regard  that  was  in  their  power. 
They  readily  and  cheerfully  went  into  every  thing  he 
recommended  to  them.  And  when  he  and  his  author- 
ity were  insulted  and  endangered  by  a  lawless,  murder- 
ing mob,  they  and  their  friends  took  arms  at  his  call, 
and  formed  themselves  round  him  for  his  defence,  and 
the  support  of  his  government. 

But  when  it  was  found,  that  thosa  mischievous  in- 
structions still  subsisted,  and  were  even  farther  extend- 
ed; when  the  governor  began,  unprovoked,  to  send 
the  House  affronting  messages,  seizing  every  imagi- 
nary occasion  of  reflecting  on  their  conduct ;  when 
every  other  symptom  appeared  of  fixed,  deep-rooted, 
family  malice,  which  could  but  a  little  while  bear  the 
unnatural  covering  that  had  been  thrown  over  it; 
what  wonder  is  it,  if  all  the  old  wounds  broke  out 
and  bled  afresh;  if  all  the  old  grievances,  still  unre- 
dressed,  were  recollected ;  if  despair  succeeded  of 
seeing  any  peace  with  a  family,  that  could  make 
such  returns  to  all  their  overtures  of  kindness.  And 
when,  in  the  very  proprietary  council,  composed  of 
staunch  friends  of  the  family,  and  chosen  for  their  at- 
tachment to  it,  it  was  observed,  that  the  old  men 
(1  Kings,  ch.  xii.)  withdrew  themselves,  finding  their 
opinion  slighted,  and  that  all  measures  were  taken  by 
the  advice  of  two  or  three  young  men  (one  of  whom 
too  denies  his  share  in  them) ;  is  it  any  wonder,  since 
like  causes  produce  like  effects,  if  the  assembly,  not- 
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withstanding  all  their  veneration  for  the  first  proprietor, 
should  say,  with  the  children  of  Israel  under  the  same 
circumstances,  "What  portion  have  we  in  David,  or 
inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse?  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  a  conviction,  that, 
while  so  many  natural  sources  of  difference  subsisted 
between  proprietaries  and  people,  no  harmony  in  gov- 
ernment could  long  subsist  (without  which  neither  the 
commands  of  the  crown  could  be  executed,  nor  the 
public  good  promoted)  the  House  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  a  measure  that  had  often  been  proposed  in 
former  assemblies ;  a  measure,  that  every  proprietary 
province  in  America  had,  from  the  same  causes,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  take,  and  had  actually  taken, 
or  were  about  to  take ;  and  a  measure,  that  had  hap- 
pily succeeded  wherever  it  was  taken ;  I  mean  the 
recourse  to  an  immediate  royal  government. 

They,  therefore,  after  a  thorough  debate,  and  making 
no  less  than  twenty-five  unanimous  resolves,  expressing 
the  many  grievances  this  province  had  long  labored 
under,  through  the  proprietary  government,  came  to 
the  following  resolution,  viz.  "Resolved,  nemine  con- 
tradiccnte,  that  this  House  will  adjourn,  in  order  to 
consult  their  constituents,  whether  an  humble  address 
should  be  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  his  Majesty ; 
praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the 
people  of  this  province  under  his  immediate  protection 
and  government;  by  completing  the  agreement  here- 
tofore made  with  the  first  proprietary  for  the  sale  of 
the  government  to  the  crown,  or  otherwise,  as  to  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  shall  seem  meet."* 

*  These  words,  "  by  completing  the  agreement,"  &c.  are  omitted  by 
the  honest  Prefacer,  in  his  account  of  the  resolve,  that  they  might  not.  in- 
terfere with  his  insinuation  of  the  measure's  being  impracticable;  "Have 

VOL.    IV.  16  K 
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This  they  ordered  to  be  made  public,  and  it  was 
published  accordingly  in  all  the  newspapers.  The 
House  then  adjourned  for  no  less  than  seven  weeks,  to 
give  their  constituents  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
themselves  an  opportunity  of  taking  their  opinion  and 
advice.  Could  any  thing  be  more  deliberate,  more 
fair  and  open,  or  more  respectful  to  the  people  that 
chose  them  ?  During  this  recess,  the  people  in  many 
places  held  little  meetings  with  each  other ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  they  would  manifest  their  senti- 
ments to  their  representatives,  by  petitioning  the  crown 
directly  of  themselves,  and  requesting  the  assembly  to 
transmit  and  support  those  petitions.  At  the  next 
meeting  many  of  these  petitions  were  delivered  to  the 
House  with  that  request ;  they  were  signed  by  a  very 
great  number  *  of  the  most  substantial  inhabitants ;  and 

the  proprietors,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  forfeited  the  least  tittle  of  what 
was  granted  them  by  his  Majesty's  royal  ancestors  ?  Or  can  they  be 
deprived  of  their  charter  rights  without  their  consent  ?  "  &c.  Sensible 
that  these  questions  are  impertinent,  if  those  rights  are  already  sold. 

*  The  Prefacer,  with  great  art,  endeavours  to  represent  this  number 
as  insignificant  He  says  the  petitioners  were  but  three  thousand  five 
hvndred,  and  that  the  province  contains  near  three  hundred  thousand 
souls.  His  reader  is  to  imagine  that  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
fae  hundred  of  them  were  applied  to,  and  refused  to  sign  it.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  number  of  souls  is  vastly  exaggerated.  The  dwelling-houses 
in  the  province,  in  1752,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand.  Political  arith- 
meticians reckon  generally  but  five  souls  to  a  house,  one  house  with 
another ;  and,  therefore,  allowing  for  houses  since  built,  there  are  not 
probably  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  souls  in  the  province  ; 
that  of  these,  scarce  twenty-two  thousand  could  with  any  propriety  be 
petitioners.  And,  considering  the  scattered  settlement  of  the  province  ; 
the  general  inattention  of  mankind,  especially  in  new  countries,  to  public 
affairs  ;  and  the  indefatigable  pains  taken  by  the  proprietaries'  new  allies, 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Philadelphia,  (who  wrote  circular  letters  to 
every  congregation  in  the  county,  to  deter  them  from  petitioning,  by  du- 
tiful intimations,  that  if  we  were  reduced  to  a  royal  government,  it  would 
be  the  "  ruin  of  the  province,")  it  is  a  wonder  the  number  (near  a  sixth 
part)  was  so  great  as  it  was.  But  if  there  had  been  no  such  petitions,  it 
would  not  have  been  material  to  the  point  The  assembly  went  upon 
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not  the  least  intimation  was  received  by  the  assembly 
from  any  other  of  their  constituents,  that  the  method 
was  disapproved  ;  except  in  a  petition  from  an  obscure 
township  in  Lancaster  county,  to  which  there  were 
about  forty  names  indeed,  but  all  evidently  signed  by 
three  hands  only. 

What  could  the  assembly  infer  from  the  expressed 
willingness  of  a  part,  and  silence  of  the  rest,  but  that 
the  measure  was  universally  agreeable  ?  They  ac- 
cordingly resumed  the  consideration  of  it ;  and,  though 
a  small,  very  small  opposition  then  appeared  to  it  in 
the  House,  yet,  as  even  that  was  founded,  not  on  the 
impropriety  of  the  thing,  but  on  the  supposed  unsuita- 
bleness  of  the  time  or  the  manner,  and  a  majority 
of  nine  tenths  being  still  for  it,  a  petition  was  drawn, 
agreeable  to  the  former  resolve,  and  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  Majesty. 

But  the  Prefacer  tells  us,  that  these  petitioners  for  a 
change,  were  a  "number  of  rash,  ignorant,  and  incon- 
siderate people,"  and  generally  of  a  low  rank.  To  be 
sure  they  were  not  of  the  proprietary  officers,  depen- 
dents, or  expectants,  and  those  are  chiefly  the  people 
of  high  rank  among  us ;  but  they  were  otherwise  gener- 
ally men  of  the  best  estates  in  the  province,  and  men 
of  reputation.  The  assembly,  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
know  them,  at  least  as  wrell  as  the  Prefacer,  have  given 
that  testimony  of  them.  But  what  is  the  testimony 
of  the  assembly,  who,  in  his  opinion  are  equally  rash, 
ignorant,  and  inconsiderate  with  the  petitioners  ?  And, 
if  his  judgment  is  right,  how  imprudently  and  contrary 
to  their  charter  have  his  three  hundred  thousand  souls 

another  foundation.  They  had  adjourned  to  consult  their  constituents ; 
they  returned  satisfied  that  the  measure  was  agreea'jle  to  them,  and 
nothing  appeared  to  the  contrary. 
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acted  in  their  elections  of  assembly  men,  these  twenty 
years  past ;  for  the  charter  requires  them  to  choose  men 
of  most  note  for  virtue,  wisdom,  and  ability. 

But  these  are  qualities  engrossed  it  seems  by  the 
proprietary  party.  For,  they  say,  "  The  wiser  and  better 
part,  of  the  province  had  far  different  notions  of  this 
measure ;  they  considered,  that  the  moment  they  put 
their  hands  to  these  petitions  they  might  be  surren- 
dering up  their  birthright."  I  felicitate  them  on  the 
honor  they  have  thus  bestowed  upon  themselves ;  on 
the  sincere  compliments  thus  given  and  accepted ;  and 
on  their  having  with  such  noble  freedom  discarded  the 
snivelling  pretence  to  modesty,  couched  in  that  thread- 
bare form  of  \vords,  "Though  we  say  it,  that  should 
not  say  it."  But  is  it  not  surprising,  that,  during  the 
seven  weeks'  recess  of  the  assembly,  expressly  to  con- 
sult their  constituents  on  the  expediency  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  during  the  fourteen  days  the  House  sat  delib- 
erating on  it  after  they  met  again,  these  their  wisdoms 
and  betternesses  should  never  be  so  kind  as  to  com- 
municate the  least  scrap  of  their  prudence,  their  knowl- 
edge, or  their  consideration  to  their  rash,  ignorant,  and 
inconsiderate  representatives  ?  Wisdom  in  the  mind  is 
not  like  money  in  the  purse,  diminished  by  communi- 
cation to  others ;  they  might  have  lighted  up  our  far- 
thing candles  for  us,  without  lessening  the  blaze  of 
their  own  flambeaux.  But  they  suffered  our  repre- 
sentatives to  go  on  in  the  dark  till  the  fatal  deed  was 
done ;  and  the  petition  sent  to  the  King,  praying  him 
to  take  the  government  of  this  province  into  his  im- 
mediate care;  whereby,  if  it  succeeds,  "our  glorious 
plan  of  public  liberty  and  charter  of  privileges  is  to  be 
bartered  away,"  and  we  are  to  be  made  slaves  for  ever. 
Cruel  parsimony !  to  refuse  the  charity  of  a  little  un- 
derstanding, when  God  had  given  you  so  much,  and 
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the  assembly  begged  it  as  an  alms.  O,  that  you  had 
but  for  once  remembered  and  observed  the  counsel  of 
that  wise  poet,  Pope,  where  he  says, 

"  Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence ; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense." 

In  the  constitution  of  our  government  and  in  that  of 
one  more,  there  still  remains  a  particular  thing  that 
none  of  the  other  American  governments  have ;  to  wit, 
the  appointment  of  a  governor  by  the  proprietors,  in- 
stead of  an  appointment  by  the  crown.  This  par- 
ticular in  government  has  been  found  inconvenient, 
attended  with  contentions  and  confusions  wherever  it 
existed,  and  has  therefore  been  gradually  taken  awray 
from  colony  after  colony,  and  everywhere  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Our  wise  first  proprietor  and  founder  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  this ;  and  being  desirous  of  leaving  his  people 
happy,  and  preventing  the  mischiefs  that  he  foresaw 
must  in  time  arise  from  that  circumstance,  if  it  was  con- 
tinued; he  determined  to  take  it  away,  if  possible, 
during  his  own  lifetime.  They  accordingly  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  proprietary  right  of 
government  to  the  crown ;  and  actually  received  a  sum. 
in  part  of  the  consideration.  As  he  found  himself 
likely  to  die  before  that  contract  (and  with  it  his  plan 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people)  could  be  completed, 
he  carefully  made  it  part  of  his  last  will  and  testament, 
devising  the  right  of  the  government  to  two  noble  lords, 
in  trust,  that  they  should  release  it  to  the  crown.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  this  has  never  yet  been  done.  And 
this  is  merely  \vhat  the  assembly  now  desire  to  have 
done. 

Surely  he  that  formed  our  constitution,  must  have 
understood  it.  If  he  had  imagined,  that  all  our  privi- 
leges depended  on  the  proprietary  government,  will 

K* 
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any  one  suppose,  that  he  would  himself  have  medi- 
tated the  change;  that  he  would  have  taken  such 
effectual  measures  as  he  thought  them,  to  bring  it 
about  speedily,  whether  he  should  live  or  die?  Will 
any  of  those,  who  now  extol  him  so  highly,  charge  him 
at  the  same  time  with  the  baseness  of  endeavouring 
thus  to  defraud  his  people  of  all  the  liberties  and  priv- 
ileges he  had  promised  them,  and  by  the  most  solemn 
charters  and  grants  assured  to  them,  when  he  engaged 
them  to  assist  him  in  the  settlement  of  his  province? 
Surely  none  can  be  so  inconsistent.  And  yet  this 
proprietary  right  of  governing  or  appointing  a  governor 
has  all  of  a  sudden  changed  its  nature;  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  it  become  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  province,  that  the  assembly's  only  peti- 
tioning to  have  their  venerable  founder's  will  executed, 
and  the  contract  he  entered  into  for  the  good  of  his 
people  completed,  is  styled,  an  "attempt  to  violate  the 
constitution  for  which  our  fathers  planted  a  wilderness ; 
to  barter  away  our  glorious  plan  of  public  liberty  and 
charter  privileges ;  a  risking  of  the  \vhole  constitution ; 
an  offering  up  our  whole  charter  rights;  a  wanton 
sporting  with  things  sacred,"  &c. 

Pleasant  surely  it  is  to  hear  the  proprietary  partisans, 
of  all  men,  bawling  for  the  constitution,  and  affecting  a 
terrible  concern  for  our  liberties  and  privileges.  They, 
who  have  been  these  twenty  years  cursing  our  consti- 
tution, declaring  that  it  was  no  constitution,  or  worse 
than  none;  and  that  things  could  never  be  well  with 
us,  till  it  was  new  modelled,  and  made  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  British  constitution ;  they  who  have  treated 
our  distinguishing  privileges  as  so  many  illegalities  and 
absurdities  ;  who  have  solemnly  declared  in  print,  that, 
though  such  privileges  might  be  proper  in  the  infancy 
of  a  colony  to  encourage  its  settlement,  they  became 
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unfit  for  it  in  its  grown  state,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
away  ;  they  who,  by  numberless  falsehoods,  propagated 
with  infinite  industry  in  the  mother  country,  attempted 
to  procure  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  actual  depriving 
a  very  great  part  of  the  people  of  their  privileges ;  they, 
too,  who  have  already  deprived  the  whole  people  of 
some  of  their  most  important  rights,  and  are  daily  en- 
deavouring to  deprive  them  of  the  rest ;  are  these 
become  patriots  and  advocates  for  our  constitution? 
Wonderful  change !  Astonishing  conversion !  Will  the 
wolves  then  protect  the  sheep,  if  they  can  but  per- 
suade them  to  give  up  their  dogs  ?  Yes ;  the  assem- 
bly wrould  destroy  all  their  own  rights  and  those  of  the 
people,  and  the  proprietary  partisans  are  become  the 
champions  for  liberty.  Let  those,  who  have  faith,  now 
make  use  of  it ;  for,  if  it  is  rightly  defined  "  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,"  certainly  never  was  there 
more  occasion  for  such  evidence,  the  case  being  totally 
destitute  of  all  other. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  men  are,  with  that 
party,  angels  or  demons,  just  as  they  happen  to  con- 
cur with  or  oppose  their  measures.  And  I  mention  it 
for  the  comfort  of  old  sinners,  that  in  politics,  as  well 
as  in  religion,  repentance  and  amendment,  though  late, 
shall  obtain  forgiveness,  and  procure  favor.  Witness 
the  late  speaker,  Mr.  Norris;  a  steady  and  constant 
opposer  of  all  the  proprietary  encroachments,  and 
whom,  for  thirty  years  past,  they  have  been  therefore 
continually  abusing,  allowing  him  no  one  virtue  or  good 
quality  whatsoever ;  but  now,  as  he  showed  some  un- 
willingness to  engage  in  this  present  application  to  the 
crown,  he  is  become  all  at  once  the  "  faithful  servant." 
But  let  me  look  at  the  text,  to  avoid  mistakes ;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  mistaken  ;  I  thought  it  had  been  "  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  public,"  but  I  find  it  is  only  "  of  the 
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House."  Well  chosen,  that  expression,  and  prudently 
guarded.  The  former,  from  a  proprietary  pen,  would 
have  been  praise  too  much ;  only  for  disapproving  the 
time  of  the  application.  Could  you,  much  respected 
Sir,  go  but  a  little  farther,  and  disapprove  the  application 
itself;  could  you  but  say  the  proprietary  government 
is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be  continued ;  then  might 
all  your  political  offences  be  done  away,  and  your  scar- 
let sins  become  as  snow  and  wool ;  then  might  you  end 

your  course  with   (proprietary)  honor.     P should 

preach  your  funeral  sermon,  and  S ,  the  poisoner 

of  other  characters,  embalm  your  memory.  But  those 
honors  you  will  never  receive ;  for,  with  returning  health 
and  strength,  you  will  be  found  in  your  old  post,  firm 
for  your  country. 

There  is  encouragement  too  for  young  sinners.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  whose  speech  our  Prefacer  has  introduced 
to  the  world,  (though  long  hated  by  some,  and  disre- 
garded by  the  rest,  of  the  proprietary  faction,)  is  at 
once,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Mr.  Norris's  case,  be- 
come a  sage  in  the  law,  and  an  oracle  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  our  constitution.  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  pluck 
so  much  as  a  leaf  from  these  the  young  gentleman's 
laurels.  I  would  only  advise  him  carefully  to  preserve 
the  panegyrics  with  which  they  have  adorned  him ; 
in  time  they  may  serve  to  console  him,  by  balancing 
the  calumny  they  shall  load  him  with,  when  he  does 
not  go  through  with  them  in  all  their  measures.  He 
will  not  probably  do  the  one,  and  they  will  then  assur- 
edly do  the  other.  There  are  mouths  that  can  blow 
hot  as  well  as  cold,  and  blast  on  your  brows  the  bays 
their  hands  have  placed  there.  Experto  crede  Roberto. 
Let  but  the  proprietary  favor  withdraw  its  shine  for  a 
moment ;  and  that  "  great  number  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,"  who  applied  to  you  for  the 
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copy  of  your  speech,  shall  immediately  despise  and 
desert  you. 

"  Those  principal  gentlemen ! "  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
their  names  were  not  given  us  in  the  Preface,  together 
with  their  admirable  letter.  We  should  then  have 
known  where  to  run  for  advice  on  all  occasions.  We 
should  have  known  whom  to  choose  for  our  future  rep- 
resentatives ;  for  undoubtedly  these  were  they,  that  are 
elsewhere  called  "the  wiser  and  better  part  of  the 
province."  None  but  wisdoms  could  have  known  be- 
forehand that  a  speech  which  they  never  heard,  and  a 
copy  of  which  they  had  never  seen,  but  were  then 
requesting  to  see,  was  "a  spirited  defence,"  and  "of 
our  charter  privileges ; "  and  that  "  the  publication  of  it 
would  be  of  great  utility,  and  give  general  satisfaction." 
No  inferior  sagacity  could  discover,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor  by  the  proprietor  was  one  of  our 
"charter  privileges";  and  that  those,  who  opposed 
the  application  for  a  royal  government,  were  therefore 
patriot  members  appearing  on  the  side  of  our  privileges 
and  our  charter. 

Utterly  to  confound  the  assembly,  and  show  the  ex- 
cellence of  proprietary  government,  the  Prefacer  has 
extracted  from  their  own  votes,  the  praises  they  have 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  on  the  first  proprietor,  in 
their  addresses  to  his  sons.  And,  though  addresses 
are  not  generally  the  best  repositories  of  historical  truth, 
we  must  not  in  this  instance  deny  their  authority.* 

*  In  the  Preface  to  Dickinson's  Speech,  the  following  character  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  inserted,  every  phrase  in  which  was  taken,  as  the  writer 
said,  from  the  minutes  of  the  assembly.  —  EDITOR. 

"  WILLIAM  PENN, 
A  man  of  principles  truly  humane, 

An  advocate  for 
Religion  and  Liberty, 
Possessing  a  noble  spirit, 
VOL.   IV.  17 
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That  these  encomiums  on  the  father,  though  sincere, 
have  occurred  so  frequently,  was  owing,  however,  to 
two  causes;  first,  a  vain  hope  the  assemblies  enter- 
tained, that  the  father's  example,  and  the  honors  done 
his  character,  might  influence  the  conduct  of  the  sons ; 
secondly,  for  that,  in  attempting  to  compliment  the  sons 
on  their  own  merits,  there  was  always  found  an  ex- 
treme scarcity  of  matter.  Hence,  the  father,  the  hon- 
ored and  honorable  father,  was  so  often  repeated,  that 
the  sons  themselves  grew  sick  of  it,  and  have  been 

That  exerted  itself 
For  the  good  of  mankind, 

Was 
The  great  and  worthy  founder 

Of 

Pennsylvania. 
To  its  inhabitants,  by  Charter, 

He  granted  and  confirmed 
Many  singular  Privileges  and  Immunities, 

^ivil  and  religious ; 

Which  he  continually  studied 

To  preserve  and  defend  for  them, 

Nobly  declaring, 

That  they  had  not  followed  him  so  far 

To  lose  a  single  tittle 

Of  the   Great  Charter 

To  which  all  Englishmen  were  born! 

For  these  services, 

Great  have  been  the  acknowledgments 
Deservedly  paid  to  his  merit; 

And  his  memory 

Is  dear  to  his  people, 

Who  have  repeatedly  confessed, 

That, 

Next  to  Divine  Providence, 
Their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  increase 

Are  owing 

To  his  wise  conduct  and  singular  goodness, 
Which  deserve  ever  to  be  remembered, 

With 

Gratitude  and  Affection, 
By  Pennsylvanians." 
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heard  to  say  to  each  other  with  disgust,  when  told  that  A, 
B,  and  C  were  come  to  wait  upon  them  with  addresses 
on  some  public  occasion,  "  Then  I  suppose  we  shall 
hear  more  about  our  father."  So  that,  let  me  tell  the 
Prefacer,  who  perhaps  was  unacquainted  with  this  an- 
ecdote, that  if  he  hoped  to  curry  more  favor  with  the 
family,  by  the  inscription  he  has  framed  for  that  great 
man's  monument,  he  may  find  himself  mistaken;  for 
there  is  too  much  in  it  of  our  father. 

If,  therefore,  he  would  erect  a  monument  to  the 
sons,  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  which  are  of  such 
credit  with  him,  will  furnish  him  with  ample  materials 
for  his  inscription. 

To  save  him  trouble,  I  will  essay  a  sketch  for  him, 
in  the  lapidary  style,  though  mostly  in  the  expressions, 
and  everywhere  in  the  sense  and  spirit,  of  the  assem- 
bly's resolves  and  messages. 

Be  this  a  Memorial 

Of  T and  R P , 

P of  P ,» 

Who,  with  estates  immense, 

Almost  beyond  computation, 

When  their  own  province, 

And  the  whole  British  empire, 

Were  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  most  expensive  war, 

Begun  for  the  defence  of  those  estates, 

Could  yet  meanly  desire 
To  have  those  very  estates 

Totally  or  partially 

Exempted  from  taxation, 

While  their  fellow-subjects  all  around  them, 

Groaned 
Under  the  universal  burden. 

To  gain  this  point, 

They  refused  the  necessary  laws 

For  the  defence  of  their  people, 

And  suffered  their  colony  to  welter  in  its  blood, 

Rather  than  abate  in  the  least 


*  That  is,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania. — 
EDITOR. 
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Of  these  their  dishonest  pretensions. 
The  privileges  granted  by  their  father, 

Wisely  and  benevolently 
To  encourage  the  first  settlers  of  the  province, 

They, 

Foolishly  and  cruelly, 

Taking  advantage  of  public  distress, 

Have  extorted  from  the  posterity  of  those  settlers ; 

And  are  daily  endeavouring  to  reduce  them 

To  the  most  abject  slavery; 
Though  to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  those  people, 

In  improving  their  country, 
They  owe  all  that  they  possess  and  enjoy. 

A  striking  instance 

Of  human  depravity  and  ingratitude  ; 

And  an  irrefragable  proof, 

That  wisdom  and  goodness 

Do  not  descend  with  an  inheritance ; 

But  that  ineffable  meanness 
May  be  connected  with  unbounded  fortune.* 

What  then  avails  it  to  the  honor  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, that  our  founder  and  their  father  gave  us  priv- 
ileges; if  they,  the  sons,  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
them,  or  forcibly  rend  them  from  us  ?  David  may  have 
been  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  Solomon  the 
wisest  of  proprietors  and  governors ;  but  if  Rehoboam 

will  be  a  tyrant  and  a ,  who  can  secure  him  the 

affections  of  the  people  ?  The  virtue  and  merit  of  his 
ancestors  may  be  very  great ;  but  his  presumption  in 
depending  upon  these  alone  may  be  much  greater. 

I  lamented,  a  few  pages  ago,  that  we  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  those  "  principal  gentlemen, 
the  wiser  and  better  part  of  the  province."  I  now 
rejoice  that  we  are  likely  some  time  or  other  to  know 
them  ;  for  a  copy  of  a  "  Petition  to  the  King  "  is  now 
before  me ;  which,  from  its  similarity  with  their  letter, 

*  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1754,  passim ; 
1755,  1756,  1757,  passim ;  1758,  1759,  1760,  1761,  1762,  1763,  1764, 
passim. 
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must  be  of  their  inditing  and  will  probably  be  recom- 
mended to  the  people,  by  their  leading  up  the  signing 

On  this  petition  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  remarks,  as  they  will  save  me  the  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing farther  the  Preface ;  the  sentiments  of  this  and 
that  being  nearly  the  same. 

It  begins  with  a  formal  quotation  from  the  petition,* 
which  they  own  they  have  not  seen,  and  of  words 
that  are  not  in  it ;  and,  after  relating  very  imperfectly 
and  unfairly  the  fact  relating  to  their  application  for  a 
copy  of  it,  which  is  of  no  importance,  proceeds  to  set 
forth,  "That,  as  we  and  all  your  American  subjects 
must  be  governed  by  persons  authorized  and  approved 
by  your  Majesty,  on  the  best  recommendation  that  can 
be  obtained  of  them,  we  cannot  perceive  our  condition 
in  this  respect  to  be  different  from  our  fellow-subjects 
around  us ;  or  that  we  are  thereby  less  under  your 
Majesty's  particular  care  and  protection  than  they  are ; 
since  there  can  be  no  governors  of  this  province  with- 
out your  Majesty's  immediate  approbation  and  au- 
thority." 

Such  a  declaration  from  the  wiser  part  of  the  prov- 
ince is  really  a  little  surprising.  What !  when  dis- 
putes concerning  matters  of  property  are  daily  arising 
between  you  and  your  proprietaries,  cannot  your  wis- 
doms perceive  the  least  difference  between  having  the 
judges  of  those  disputes  appointed  by  a  royal  governor, 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  cause,  and  having  them 
appointed  by  the  proprietaries  themselves,  the  principal 
parties  against  you,  and  during  their  pleasure  too  ? 
When  supplies  are  necessary  to  be  raised  for  your 
defence,  can  you  perceive  no  difference  between  having 


*  The  petition  of  the  assembly  to  the  King  for  a  Royal  Government 
• — EDITOR. 

VOL.    IV.  L 
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a  royal  governor,  free  to  promote  his  Majesty's  service 
by  a  ready  assent  to  your  laws,  and  a  proprietary  gov- 
ernor, shackled  by  instructions,  forbidding  him  to  give 
that  assent,  unless  some  private  advantage  is  obtained, 
some  profit  got,  or  unequal  exemption  gained  for  their 
estate,  or  some  privilege  wrested  from  you?  When 
prerogative,  that  in  other  governments  is  only  used  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  is  here  strained  to  the  extreme, 
and  used  to  their  prejudice,  and  the  proprietaries'  bene- 
fit, can  you  perceive  no  difference?  When  the  direct 
and  immediate  rays  of  Majesty  benignly  and  mildly 
shine  on  all  around  us,  but  are  transmitted  and  thrown 
upon  MS  through  the  burning-glass  of  proprietary  gov- 
ernment, can  your  sensibilities  feel  no  difference  ?  Shel- 
tered perhaps  in  proprietary  offices,  or  benumbed  with 
expectations,  it  may  be  you  cannot.  But  surely  you 
might  have  known  better  than  to  tell  his  Majesty,  "  that 
there  can  be  no  governors  of  this  province,  without  his 
immediate  approbation."  Don't  you  know,  who  know 
so  much,  that  by  our  blessed  constitution  the  proprie- 
tors themselves,  whenever  they  please,  may  govern  us 
in  person,  without  such  approbation  ? 

The  petition  proceeds  to  tell  his  Majesty,  "  That  the 
particular  mode  of  government  which  we  enjoy,  under 
your  Majesty,  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  good 
men  of  all  denominations  among  us;  and  has  brought 
multitudes  of  industrious  people  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,"  &c.  Really,  can  this  be  from  proprietary 
partisans  ?  That  constitution,  which  they  were  for  ever 
censuring,  as  defective  in  a  legislative  council,  defective 
in  government  powers,  too  popular  in  many  of  its 
modes ;  is  it  now  become  so  excellent  ?  Perhaps,  as 
they  have  been  tinkering  it  these  twenty  years,  till 
they  have  stripped  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  priv- 
ileges, and  almost  spoiled  it,  they  now  begin  to  like  it. 
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But  then  it  is  not  surely  this  present  constitution,  that 
brought  hither  those  multitudes.  They  came  before. 
At  least  it  was  not  that  particular  in  our  constitution, 
(the  proprietary  power  of  appointing  a  governor,)  which 
attracted  them ;  that  single  particular,  which  alone  is 
now  in  question;  which  our  venerable  founder  first, 
and  now  the  assembly,  are  endeavouring  to  change. 

As  to  the  remaining  valuable  part  of  our  constitution, 
the  assembly  have  been  equally  full  and  strong  in  ex- 
pressing their  regard  for  it,  and  perhaps  stronger  and 
fuller ;  for  their  petition  in  that  respect  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition  of  right;  it  lays  claim,  though  modestly 
and  humbly,  to  those  privileges  on  the  foundation  of 
royal  grants,  on  laws  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and  on 
justice  and  equity ;  as  the  grants  were  the  considera- 
tions offered  to  induce  them  to  settle,  and  which  they 
have  in  a  manner  purchased  and  paid  for,  by  executing 
that  settlement  without  putting  the  crown  to  any  ex- 
pense. 

Whoever  would  know  what  our  constitution  was, 
when  it  was  so  much  admired,  let  him  peruse  that  ele- 
gant farewell  speech  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  father  of  our  late 
governor,  when,  as  Speaker,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
House,  and  of  public  business,  in  1739;  and  then  let 
him  compare  that  constitution  with  the  present.  The 
power  of  appointing  public  officers  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  which  he  so  much  extols ;  where 
is  it  now  1  Even  the  bare  naming  to  the  governor  in 
a  bill,  a  trivial  officer  to  receive  a  light-house  duty, 
(which  could  be  considered  as  no  more  than  a  mere 
recommendation,)  is,  in  a  late  message,  styled  "  an  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown."  The 
sole  power  of  raising  and  disposing  of  public  money, 
which  he  says  was  then  lodged  in  the  assembly ;  that 
inestimable  privilege,  what  is  become  of  it?  Inch  by 
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inch  they  have  been  wrested  from  us  in  times  of  public 
distress ;  and  the  rest  are  going  the  same  way.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen,  when  Governor  Hamilton  was 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  assembly  on  some  of 
those  points,  a  copy  of  that  speech,  which  then  was 
intended  to  be  reprinted,  with  a  dedication  to  that  hon- 
orable gentleman,  and  this  motto,  from  John  Rogers's 
verses  in  the  Primer ; 

"We  send  you  here  a  little  book, 

For  you  to  look  upon, 
That  you  may  see  your  father's  face, 
Now  he  is  dead  and  gone." 

Many  a  such  little  book  has  been  sent  by  our  assem- 
blies to  the  present  proprietaries ;  but  they  do  not  like 
to  see  their  father's  face ;  it  puts  their  own  out  of 
countenance. 

The  petition  proceeds  to  say,  "  That  such  disagree- 
ments as  have  arisen  in  this  province,  we  have  beheld 
with  sorrow ;  but,  as  others  around  us  are  not  exempt- 
ed from  the  like  misfortunes,  we  can  by  no  means  con- 
ceive them  incident  to  the  nature  of  our  government, 
which  hath  often  been  administered  with  remarkable 
harmony ;  and  your  Majesty,  before  whom  our  late  dis- 
putes have  been  laid,  can  be  at  no  loss,  in  your  great 
wisdom  to  discover,  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
above  cause,  or  should  be  ascribed  to  some  others." 
The  disagreements  in  question  are  proprietary  disagree- 
ments in  government,  relating  to  proprietary  private 
interests.  And  are  not  the  royal  governments  around 
us  exempt  from  these  misfortunes  ?  Can  you  really, 
Gentlemen,  by  no  means  conceive,  that  proprietary 
government  disagreements  are  incident  to  the  nature  of 
proprietary  governments?  Can  they  in  nature  be  inci- 
dent to  any  other  governments  ?  If  your  wisdoms  are 
so  hard  to  conceive,  I  am  afraid  they  will  never  bring 
forth. 
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But  then  our  government  "  hath  often  been  adminis- 
tered with  remarkable  harmony."  Very  true ;  as  often 
as  the  assembly  have  been  able  and  willing  to  purchase 
that  harmony,  and  pay  for  it ;  the  mode  of  which  has 
already  been  shown.  And  yet  that  word  often  seems 
a  little  unluckily  chosen ;  the  flame  that  is  often  put 
out,  must  be  as  often  lit.  If  our  government  "hath 
often  been  administered  with  remarkable  harmony,"  it 
hath  as  often  been  administered  with  remarkable  dis- 
cord. One  often  is  as  numerous  as  the  other.  And 
hrs  Majesty,  if  he  should  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
over  our  disputes  (to  which  the  petitioners,  to  save 
themselves  a  little  pains,  modestly  and  decently  refer 
him),  where  will  he,  for  twenty  years  past,  find  any  but 
proprietary  disputes  concerning  proprietary  interests ; 
or  disputes  that  have  been  connected  with  and  arose 
from  them  ? 

The  petition  proceeds  to  assure  his  Majesty,  "that 
this  province  (except  from  the  Indian  ravages)  enjoys 
the  most  perfect  internal  tranquillity"  Amazing ! 
What!  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  when  there  have 
been  three  atrocious  riots  within  a  few  months !  When, 
in  two  of  them,  horrid  murders  were  committed  on 
twenty  innocent  persons ;  and,  in  the  third,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  like  murders  were  meditated, 
and  declared  to  be  intended,  with  as  many  more  as 
should  be  occasioned  by  any  opposition !  When  we 
know,  that  these  rioters  and  murderers  have  none  of 
them  been  punished,  have  never  been  prosecuted,  have 
not  even  been  apprehended ;  when  we  are  frequently 
told,  that  they  intend  still  to  execute  their  purposes  as 
soon  as  the  protection  of  the  King's  forces  is  with- 
drawn !  Is  our  tranquillity  more  perfect  now,  than  it 
was  between  the  first  riot  and  the  second,  or  between 
the  second  and  the  third  ?  And  why  "  except  the  In- 
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dian  ravages,"  if  a  little  intermission  is  to  be  denomi- 
nated "  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  "?  for  the  Indians 
too  have  been  quiet  lately.  Almost  as  well  might  ships 
in  an  engagement  talk  of  the  "  most  perfect  tranquil- 
lity" between  two  broadsides.  But  "a  spirit  of  riot 
and  violence  is  foreign  to  the  general  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants." I  hope  and  believe  it  is ;  the  assembly 
have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  And  yet  is  there 
not  too  much  of  it  1  Are  there  not  pamphlets  continu- 
ally written,  and  daily  sold  in  our  streets,  to  justify  and 
encourage  it?  Are  not  the  mad  armed  mob  hi  those 
writings  instigated  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  by  first  applauding  their  murder 
of  the  Indians,  and  then  representing  the  assembly  and 
their  friends  as  worse  than  Indians,  as  having  privately 
stirred  up  the  Indians  to  murder  the  white  people,  and 
armed  and  rewarded  them  for  that  purpose?  Lies, 
Gentlemen,  villanous  as  ever  the  malice  of  hell  invented, 
and  which,  to  do  you  justice,  not  one  of  you  believes, 
though  you  would  have  the  mob  believe  them. 

But  your  petition  proceeds  to  say,  "that  where 
such  disturbances  have  happened,  they  have  been 
speedily  quieted"  By  whom  were  they  quieted ?  The 
two  first,  if  they  can  be  said  to  be  quieted,  were  quieted 
only  by  the  rioters  themselves  going  home  quietly 
(that  is,  without  any  interruption),  and  remaining  there 
till  their  next  insurrection,  without  any  pursuit  or  at- 
tempt to  apprehend  any  of  them.  And  the  third,  was 
it  quieted,  or  was  the  mischief  they  intended  prevented, 
or  could  it  have  been  prevented,  without  the  aid  of  the 
King's  troops,  marched  into  the  province  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  "  The  civil  powers  have  been  supported,"  in 
some  sort.  We  all  know  how  they  were  supported ; 
but  have  they  been  fully  supported  ?  Has  the  govern- 
ment sufficient  strength,  even  with  all  its  supports,  to 
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venture  on  the  apprehending  and  punishment  of  those 
notorious  offenders  ?  If  it  has  not,  why  are  you  angry 
at  those  who  would  strengthen  its  hands  by  a  more  im- 
mediate royal  authority  ?  If  it  has,  why  is  not  the  thing 
done?  Why  will  the  government,  by  its  conduct, 
strengthen  the  suspicions  (groundless  no  doubt),  that  it 
has  come  to  a  private  understanding  with  those  mur- 
derers, and  that  impunity  for  their  past  crimes  is  to  be 
the  reward  of  their  future  political  services?  O,  but 
says  the  petition,  "  There  are  perhaps  cases  in  all  gov- 
ernments, where  it  may  not  be  possible  speedily  to  dis- 
cover offenders."  Probably ;  is  there  any  case  in  any 
government  where  it  is  not  possible  to  endeavour  such 
a  discovery  ?  There  may  be  cases  where  it  is  not  safe 
to  do  it.  And  perhaps  the  best  thing  our  government 
can  say  for  itself  is,  that  that  is  our  case.  The  only 
objection  to  such  an  apology  must  be,  that  it  would 
justify  that  part  of  the  assembly's  petition  to  the  crown 
which  relates  to  the  weakness  of  our  present  gov- 
ernment.* 

Still,  if  there  is  any  fault,  it  must  be  in  the  assem- 
bly. "  For,"  says  the  petition,  "  if  the  executive  part  of 
our  government  should  seem  in  any  case  too  weak, 
we  conceive  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assembly,  and  in 
their  power,  to  strengthen  it."  This  weakness,  how- 
ever, you  have  just  denied.  "Disturbances,"  you  say, 
"  have  been  speedily  quieted,  and  the  civil  power  sup- 
ported ; "  and  thereby  you  have  deprived  your  insin- 
uated charge  against  the  assembly  of  its  only  support. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  known  to  you  all,  that  the  assembly 

*  The  assembly,  being  called  upon  by  the  governor  for  their  advice  on 
that  occasion,  did,  in  a  message,  advise  his  sending  for  and  examining 
the  magistrates  of  Lancaster  county  and  borough,  where  the  murders 
were  committed,  in  order  to  discover  the  actors ;  but  neither  that,  nor 
any  of  the  other  measures  recommended,  were  ever  taken.  Proclama- 
tions indeed  were  published,  but  soon  discontinued. 
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did  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  That,  at  his  Honor's  instance,  they  prepared 
and  passed  in  a  few  hours  a  bill  for  extending  hither 
the  act  of  Parliament  for  dispersing  rioters  1  That  they 
also  passed  and  presented  to  him  a  militia  bill,  which 
he  refused,  unless  powers  were  thereby  given  him  over 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the 
public  good  did  not  require,  and  which  their  duty  to 
their  constituents  would  not  permit  them  to  trust  in 
the  hands  of  any  proprietary  governor?  You  know 
the  points,  Gentlemen;  they  have  been  made  public. 
Would  you  have  had  your  representatives  give  up 
those  points  ?  Do  you  intend  to  give  them  up,  when 
at  the  next  election  you  are  made  assembly-men  ?  If 
so,  tell  it  us  honestly  beforehand,  that  we  may  know 
what  we  are  to  expect,  when  we  are  about  to  choose 
you. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  clause  of  your  petition, 
where,  with  the  same  wonderful  sagacity  with  which 
you  in  another  case  discovered  the  excellency  of  a 
speech  you  never  heard,  you  undertake  to  character- 
ize a  petition  you  own  you  never  saw ;  and  venture  to 
assure  his  Majesty,  that  it  is  "exceeding  grievous  in 
its  nature ;  that  it  by  no  means  contains  a  proper  rep- 
resentation of  the  state  of  this  province ;  and  is  repug- 
nant to  the  general  sense  of  his  numerous  and  loyal 
subjects  "  in  it.  Are,  then,  his  Majesty's  numerous  and 
loyal  subjects  in  this  province  all  as  great  wizards  as 
yourselves,  and  capable  of  knowing,  without  seeing  it, 
that  a  petition  is  repugnant  to  their  general  sense  1 

But  the  inconsistence  of  your  petition,  Gentlemen, 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.  The  prayer  of  it 
is  still  more  extraordinary;  "We  therefore  most  humbly 
pray,  that  your  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
wholly  to  disregard  the  said  petition  of  the  assembly." 
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\ 

What !  without  inquiry !  without  examination !  without  a 
hearing  of  what  the  assembly  might  say  in  support  of  it ! 
"  wholly  disregard  "  the  petition  of  your  representatives 
in  assembly  ;  accompanied  by  other  petitions  signed  by 
thousands  of  your  fellow  subjects,  as  loyal,  if  not  as 
wise  and  as  good  as  yourselves  !  Would  you  wish  to  see 
your  great  and  amiable  prince  act  a  part  that  could  not 
become  a  Dey  of  Algiers  ?  Do  you,  who  are  Ameri- 
cans, pray  for  a  precedent  of  such  contempt  in  the 
treatment  of  an  American  assembly !  Such  "  total  dis- 
regard" of  their  humble  applications  to  the  throne? 
Surely  your  Wisdoms  here  have  overshot  yourselves. 
But  as  wisdom  shows  itself,  not  only  in  doing  what  is 
right,  but  in  confessing  and  amending  what  is  wrong,  I 
recommend  the  latter  particularly  to  your  present  atten- 
tion, being  persuaded  of  this  consequence,  that,  though 
you  have  been  mad  enough  to  sign  such  a  petition,  you 
never  will  be  fools  enough  to  present  it. 

There  is  one  thing  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  which  I 
find  I  omitted  to  take  notice  of  as  I  came  along,  the 
refusal  of  the  House  to  enter  Mr.  Dickinson's  protest  on 
their  minutes.  This  is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner 
there  and  in  the  newspapers,  as  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  some  partiality  and  injustice  in  the  assembly.  But 
the  reasons  were  merely  these  ;  that,  though  protesting 
may  be  a  practice  with  the  Lords  of  Parliament,  there  is 
no  instance  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  the  model  followed  by  the  assemblies  of 
America ;  that  there  is  no  precedent  of  it  in  our  votes, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  present  constitution ;  and 
that  the  introducing  such  a  practice  would  be  attended 
with  inconveniences,  as  the  representatives  in  assembly 
are  not,  like  the  Lords  in  Parliament,  unaccountable  to 
any  constituents  ;  and  would  therefore  find  it  necessary 
for  their  own  justification,  if  the  reasons  of  the  minority 
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for  being  against  a  measure  were  admitted  in  the 
votes,  to  put  there  likewise  the  reasons  that  induced  the 
majority  to  be  for  it ;  whereby  the  votes,  which  were 
intended  only  as  a  register  of  propositions  and  deter- 
minations, would  be  filled  with  the  disputes  of  mem- 
bers with  members,  and  the  public  business  be  thereby 
greatly  retarded,  if  ever  brought  to  a  period. 

As  that  protest  was  a  mere  abstract  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's speech,  every  particular  of  it  will  be  found  an- 
swered in  the  following  speech  of  Mr.  Galloway ;  from 
which  it  is  fit  that  I  should  no  longer  detain  the  reader. 


REMARKS 
ON   A   LATE   PROTEST 

AGAINST    THE 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  FRANKLIN  AS  AGENT 

FOR    THE 

PROVINCE    OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  zeal  and  perseverance,  with  which  Franklin  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  proprietaries,  raised  up  many 
enemies  in  the  adverse  party.  At  the  election  for  a  new  assembly, 
therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  great  efforts  were  made  by  his 
opponents  to  prevent  his  being  chosen,  in  which  they  succeeded. 
By  a  small  majority  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  which  he  had 
held  for  fourteen  years,  having  been  annually  elected,  even  during 
his  absence  in  England,  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  But,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  when  the  assembly 
met,  it  was  found  that  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  his  measures 
outnumbered  the  proprietary  party,  and  he  was  again  appointed  to 
resume  his  agency  in  England,  and  to  take  charge  of  a  petition  to 
the  King.  Dissatisfied  with  this  step,  the  minority  in  the  House 
drew  up  a  formal  protest,  and  urged  its  being  inserted  in  the  min- 
utes ;  but  it  was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  irregular  and 
unprecedented.  The  protest  was  published,  and  gave  occasion  for 
the  following  reply,  written  at  the  moment  the  author  was  preparing 
to  depart  for  Europe. — EDITOR. 


I  HAVE  generally  passed  over,  with  a  silent  disre- 
gard, the  nameless  abusive  pieces  that  have  been  writ- 
ten against  me ;  and,  though  this  paper,  called  "  A 
Protest,"  is  signed  by  some  respectable  names,  I  was, 
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nevertheless,  inclined  to  treat  it  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  as  the  assembly  is  therein  reflected  on  upon 
my  account,  it  is  thought  more  my  duty  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  it. 

I  would  first  observe,  then,  that  this  mode  of  pro- 
testing by  the  minority,  with  a  string  of  reasons  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, is  quite  new  among  us;  the  present  is  the 
second  we  have  had  of  the  kind,  and  both  within  a 
few  months.  It  is  unknown  to  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  any  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  America,  that  I  have  heard  of;  and  seems  an 
affected  imitation  of  the  Lords  in  Parliament,  which  can 
by  no  means  become  assembly-men  of  America.  Hence 
appears  the  absurdity  of  the  complaint,  that  the  House 
refused  the  protest  an  entry  on  their  minutes.  The  pro- 
testers know,  that  they  are  not  by  any  custom  or  usage 
entitled  to  such  an  entry ;  and  that  the  practice  here  is 
not  only  useless  in  itself,  but  would  be  highly  inconven- 
ient to  the  House,  since  it  would  probably  be  thought 
necessary  for  the  majority  also  to  enter  their  reasons,  to 
justify  themselves  to  their  constituents ;  whereby  the 
minutes  would  be  encumbered,  and  the  public  business 
obstructed.  More  especially  will  it  be  found  inconven- 
ient, if  such  protests  are  made  use  of  as  a  new  form 
of  libelling,  as  the  vehicles  of  personal  malice,  and  as 
means  of  giving  to  private  abuse  the  appearance  of  a 
sanction  as  public  acts.  Your  protest,  Gentlemen,  was 
therefore  properly  refused ;  and,  since  it  is  no  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  assembly,  one  may  with  the  more  free- 
dom examine  it 

Your  first  reason  against  my  appointment  is,  that 
you  "  believe  me  to  be  the  chief  author  of  the  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  last  assembly,  which  have  occa- 
sioned such  uneasiness  and  distraction  among  the  good 
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people  of  this  province."  I  shall  not  dispute  my  share 
in  those  measures ;  I  hope  they  are  such  as  will  in  time 
do  honor  to  all  that  were  concerned  in  them.  But  you 
seem  mistaken  in  the  order  of  time.  It  was  the  unea- 
siness and  distraction  among  the  good  people  of  the 
province,  that  occasioned  the  measures ;  the  province 
was  in  confusion  before  they  were  taken,  and  they  were 
pursued  in  order  to  prevent  such  uneasiness  and  dis- 
traction for  the  future.  Make  one  step  farther  back, 
and  you  will  find  proprietary  injustice,  supported  by 
proprietary  minions  and  creatures,  the  original  cause  of 
all  our  uneasiness  and  distractions. 

Another  of  your  reasons  is,  "that  I  am,  as  you  are 
informed,  very  unfavorably  thought  of  by  several  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers."  I  apprehend,  Gentlemen,  that 
your  informer  is  mistaken.  He  indeed  has  taken  great 
pains  to  give  unfavorable  impressions  of  me,  and  per- 
haps may  flatter  himself,  that  it  is  impossible  so  much 
true  industry  should  be  totally  without  effect.  His  long 
success  in  maiming  or  murdering  all  the  reputations  that 
stand  in  his  way  (which  has  been  the  dear  delight  and 
constant  employment  of  his  life)  may  likewise  have 
given  him  some  just  ground  for  confidence,  that  he 
has,  as  they  call  it,  done  for  me,  among  the  rest.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  I  believe  he  is  mistaken.  For  what 
have  I  done,  that  they  should  think  unfavorably  of  me? 
It  cannot  be  my  constantly  and  uniformly  promoting 
the  measures  of  the  crown,  ever  since  I  had  any  influ- 
ence in  the  province.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  my  promot- 
ing the  change  from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  government. 

If  indeed  I  had,  by  speeches  and  writings,  endeav- 
ored to  make  his  Majesty's  government  universally 
)dious  in  the  province ;  if  I  had  harangued  by  the  week, 
to  all  comers  and  goers,  on  the  pretended  injustice  and 
oppressions  of  royal  government,  and  the  slavery  of  the 
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people  under  it ;  if  I  had  written  traitorous  papers  to 
this  purpose,  and  got  them  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages, to  give  his  Majesty's  foreign  subjects  here  those 
horrible  ideas  of  it ;  if  I  had  declared,  written,  and 
printed,  that  "  the  King's  little  finger  we  should  find 
heavier  than  the  proprietor's  Avhole  loins,"  with  regard 
to  our  liberties ;  then,  indeed,  might  the  ministers  be 
supposed  to  think  unfavorably  of  me.  But  these  are 
not  exploits  for  a  man  who  holds  a  profitable  office  un- 
der the  crown,  and  can  expect  to  hold  it  no  longer 
than  he  behaves  with  the  fidelity  and  duty  that  be- 
comes every  good  subject.  They  are  only  for  officers 
of  proprietary  appointment,  who  hold  their  commissions 
during  his,  and  not  the  King's,  pleasure ;  and  who,  by 
dividing  among  themselves  and  their  relations  offices 
of  many  thousands  a  year  enjoyed  by  proprietary  favor, 
feel  where  to  place  their  loyalty.  I  wish  they  were  as 
good  subjects  to  his  Majesty ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
be  so,  when  the  proprietary  interferes  no  longer. 

Another  of  your  reasons  is,  "that  the  proposal  of 
me  for  an  agent  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  very 
great  number  of  the  most  serious  and  reputable  inhab- 
itants of  the  province;  and  the  proof  is,  my  having 
been  rejected  at  the  last  election,  though  I  had  repre- 
sented the  city  in  assembly  for  fourteen  years." 

And  do  those  of  you,  Gentlemen,  reproach  me  with 
this,  who,  among  near  four  thousand  voters,  had  scarce- 
ly a  score  more  than  I  had  ?  It  seems  then,  that  your 
elections  were  very  near  being  rejections,  and  thereby 
furnishing  the  same  proof  in  your  case  that  you  pro- 
duce in  mine,  of  your  being  likewise  extremely  disa- 
greeable to  a  very  great  number  of  the  most  serious 
and  reputable  people.  Do  you,  honorable  Sir,  reproach 
me  with  this,  who  for  almost  twice  fourteen  years  have 
been  rejected  (if  not  being  chosen  is  to  be  rejected)  by 
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the  same  people ;  and  (unable,  with  all  your  wealth 
and  connexions,  and  the  influence  they  give  you,  to 
obtain  an  election  in  the  county  where  you  reside,  and 
the  city  where  you  were  born,  and  are  best  known,) 
have  been  obliged  to  accept  a  seat  from  one  of  the  out 
counties,  the  remotest  of  the  province !  It  is  known, 
Sir,  to  the  persons  who  proposed  me,  that  I  was  first 
chosen  against  my  inclination,  and  against  my  entrea- 
ties that  I  might  be  suffered  to  remain  a  private  man. 
In  none  of  the  fourteen  elections  you  mention  did  I 
ever  appear  as  a  candidate.  I  never  did,  directly  or 
indirectly,  solicit  any  man's  votes.  For  six  of  the  years 
in  which  I  was  annually  chosen,  I  was  absent,  residing 
hi  England ;  during  all  which  time,  your  secret  and 
open  attacks  upon  my  character  and  reputation  were 
incessant;  and  yet  you  gained  no  ground.  And  can 
you  really,  Gentlemen,  find  matter  of  triumph  in  this 
rejection  as  you  call  it  ?  A  moment's  reflection  on  the 
means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  must  make  you 
ashamed  of  it. 

Not  only  my  duty  to  the  crown,  in  carrying  the  post- 
office  act  more  duly  into  execution,  was  made  use  of 
to  exasperate  the  ignorant,  as  if  I  was  increasing  my 
own  profits,  by  picking  their  pockets;  but  my  very 
zeal  in  opposing  the  murderers,  and  supporting  the  au- 
thority of  government,  and  even  my  humanity  with 
regard  to  the  innocent  Indians  under  our  protection, 
were  mustered  among  my  offences,  to  stir  up  against 
me  those  religious  bigots,  who  are  of  all  savages  the 
most  brutish.  Add  to  this  the  numberless  falsehoods 
propagated  as  truths ;  and  the  many  perjuries  procured 
among  the  wretched  rabble  brought  to  swear  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  yet  so  poor*  a  superiority 
obtained  at  all  this  expense  of  honor  and  conscience ! 
Can  this,  Gentlemen,  be  matter  of  triumph  ?  Enjoy  it 
then.  Your  exultation,  however,  was  short. 
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Your  artifices  did  not  prevail  everywhere ;  nor  your 
double  tickets,  and  whole  boxes  of  forged  votes.  A 
great  majority  of  the  new-chosen  assembly  were  of 
the  old  members,  and  remain  uncorrupted.  They  still 
stood  firm  for  the  people,  and  will  obtain  justice  from 
the  proprietaries.  But  what  does  that  avail  to  you,  who 
are  in  the  proprietary  interest  ?  And  what  comfort 
can  it  afford  you,  when,  by  the  assembly's  choice  of  an 
agent,  it  appears  that  the  same,  to  you  obnoxious,  man 
(notwithstanding  all  your  venomous  invectives  against 
him)  still  retains  so  great  a  share  of  the  public  con- 
fidence ? 

But  "  this  step,"  you  say,  "  gives  you  the  more  lively 
affliction,  as  it  is  taken  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
were  informed  by  a  member  of  the  House,  that  the 
governor  had  assured  him  of  his  having  received  in- 
structions from  the  proprietaries,  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  taxation  of  their  estates,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  estates  of  other  persons  are  to  be  taxed ;  and  also 
to  confirm,  for  the  public  use,  the  several  squares  form- 
erly claimed  by  the  city."  O  the  force  of  friendship ! 
the  power  of  interest!  What  politeness  they  infuse 
into  a  writer,  and  what  delicate  expressions  they  pro- 
duce ! 

The  dispute  between  the  proprietaries  and  us  was 
about  the  quantum,  the  rate  of  their  taxation ;  and  not 
about  the  manner ;  but  now,  when  all  the  world  con- 
demns them  for  requiring  a  partial  exemption  of  their 
estates,  and  they  are  forced  to  submit  to  an  honest 
equality,  it  is  called  "  assenting  to  be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  people."  Their  restitution  of  five 
public  squares  in  the  plan  of  the  city,  which  they  had 
near  forty  years  unjustly  and  dishonorably  seized  and 
detained  from  us,  (directing  their  surveyor  to  map 
streets  over  them,  in  order  to  turn  them  into  lots,  and 
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their  officers  to  sell  a  part  of  them,)  this  their  disgorg- 
ing is  softly  called  confirming  them  for  the  public  use ; 
and  instead  of  the  plain  words,  "formerly  given  to  the 
city  by  the  first  proprietary,  their  father,"  we  have  the 
cautious,  pretty  expression  of  "formerly  claimed  by  the 
city."  Yes ;  not  only  formerly,  but  always  claimed, 
ever  since  they  were  promised  and  given  to  encourage 
the  settlers ;  and  ever  will  be  claimed,  till  we  are  put 
in  actual  possession  of  them.  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
to  see  how  lightly  and  tenderly  you  trip  over  these 
matters,  as  if  you  trod  upon  eggs. 

But  that  " very  moment"  that  precious  moment ! 
Why  was  it  so  long  delayed  ?  Why  were  those  heal- 
ing instructions  so  long  withheld  and  concealed  from 
the  people  1  They  were,  it  seems,  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Allen.*  Intelligence  was  received  by  various  hands 
from  London,  that  orders  were  sent  by  the  proprieta- 
ries, from  which  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  an 
accommodation.  Why  was  the  bringing  and  the  de- 
livery of  such  orders  so  long  denied  ?  The  reason  is 
easily  understood.  Messieurs  Barclays,  friends  to  both 
proprietaries  and  people,  wished  for  that  gentleman's 
happy  arrival ;  hoping  his  influence,  added  to  the  power 
and  commissions  the  proprietaries  had  vested  him  with, 
might  prove  effectual  in  restoring  harmony  and  tran- 
quillity among  us.  But  he,  it  seems,  hoped  his  influ- 
ence might  do  the  business  without  these  additions. 

*  Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  London,  August  Gth,  1764,  from  David 
Barclay  and  Sons  to  Messieurs  James  and  Drinker. 

"  Wo  very  much  wish  for  William  Allen's  happy  arrival  on  your  side  ; 
when  we  hope  his  influence,  added  to  the  power  and  commissions  the  pro- 
prietaries have  invested  him  with,  may  prove  effectual  in  restoring  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  among  you,  so  much  to  be  desired  by  every  well- 
wisher  to  your  province.  Pray  be  assured  of  our  sincerest  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  this  salutary  work,  and  that  nothing  in  our 
power  to  contribute  thereto  will  ever  be  wanting." 

M* 
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There  appeared,  on  his  arrival,  some  prospect  (from 
sundry  circumstances)  of  a  change  to  be  made  in  the 
House  by  the  approaching  election.  The  proprietary 
friends  and  creatures  knew  the  heart  of  their  master, 
and  how  extremely  disagreeable  to  him  that  equal  tax- 
ation, that  restitution,  and  the  other  concessions  to  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  a  reconciliation,  must  necessarily 
be.  They  hoped  therefore  to  spare  him  all  those  mor- 
tifications, and  thereby  secure  a  greater  portion  of  his 
favor.  Hence  the  instructions  were  not  produced  to  the 
last  assembly ;  though  they  arrived  before  the  Septem- 
ber sitting,  when  the  governor  was  in  town,  and  actu- 
ally did  business  with  the  House.  Nor  to  the  new  as- 
sembly were  they  mentioned,  till  the  "very  moment" 
the  fatal  moment,  when  the  House  were  on  the  point 
of  choosing  that  wicked  adversary  of  the  proprietary, 
to  be  an  agent  for  the  province  in  England. 

But  I  have,  you  say,  a  "  fixed  enmity  to  the  pro- 
prietaries," and  "  you  believe  it  will  preclude  all  accom- 
modation of  our  disputes  with  them,  even  on  just  and 
reasonable  terms."  And  why  do  you  think  I  have  a 
fixed  enmity  to  the  proprietaries  ?  I  have  never  had 
any  personal  difference  with  them.  I  am  no  land- 
jobber  ;  and  therefore  have  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  their  land  office  or  officers ;  if  I  had,  probably,  like 
others,  I  might  have  been  obliged  to  truckle  to  their 
measures,  or  have  had  like  causes  of  complaint.  But 
our  private  interests  never  clashed ;  and  all  their  resent- 
ment against  me,  and  mine  to  them,  has  been  on  the 
public  account.  Let  them  do  justice  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  act  honorably  by  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  become  honest  men ;  my  enmity,  if  that 's 
of  any  consequence,  ceases  from  the  "very  moment" 
and,  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  I  promise  to  love,  honor, 
and  respect  them. 
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In  the  mean  time,  why  do  you  "believe  it  will  pre- 
clude all  accommodation  with  them  on  just  and  reason- 
able terms?"  Do  you  not  boast,  that  their  gracious 
condescensions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  governor;  and 
that  "if  this  had  been  the  usual  time  for  business,  his 
Honor  would  have  sent  them  down  in  a  message  to  the 
House."  How  then  can  my  going  to  England  prevent 
this  accommodation  ?  The  governor  can  call  the  House 
when  he  pleases ;  and,  one  would  think,  that,  at  least 
in  your  opinion,  my  being  out  of  the  way  would  be  a 
favorable  circumstance.  For  then,  by  "cultivating  the 
disposition  shown  by  the  proprietaries,  every  reasonable 
demand  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  people 
might  be  obtained;  in  vigorously  insisting  on  which, 
you  promise  to  unite  more  earnestly  with  the  rest  of  the 
House."  It  seems  then  we  have  "  reasonable  demands  " 
to  make,  and  as  you  call  them  a  little  higher,  equitable 
demands.  This  is  much  for  proprietary  minions  to  own ; 
but  you  are  all  growing  better,  in  imitation  of  your 
master,  which  is  indeed  very  commendable.  And,  if  the 
accommodation  here  should  fail,  I  hope  that,  though 
you  dislike  the  person  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  the 
House  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  an  agent,  you  will 
nevertheless,  in  duty  to  your  country,  continue  the  no- 
ble resolution  of  uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  House  in 
vigorously  insisting  on  that  equity  and  justice,  which 
such  an  union  will  undoubtedly  obtain  for  us. 

I  pass  over  the  trivial  charge  against  the  assembly, 
that  they  "  acted  with  unnecessary  haste  in  proceeding 
to  this  appointment,  without  making  a  small  adjourn- 
ment," &,c.,  and  your  affected  apprehensions  of  danger 
from  that  haste.  The  necessity  of  expedition  on  this 
occasion  is  as  obvious  to  every  one  out  of  doors,  as 
it  was  to  those  within ;  and  the  fears  you  mention  are 
not,  I  fancy,  considerable  enough  to  break  your  rest. 
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I  come  then  to  your  high  charge  against  me,  "  that  I 
heretofore  ventured,  contrary  to  an  act  of  assembly,  to 
place  the  public  money  in  the  stocks ;  whereby  this 
province  suffered  a  loss  of  six  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  sum,  added  to  the  five  thousand  pounds  granted 
for  my  expenses,  makes  the  whole  cost  of  my  former 
voyage  to  England  amount  to  eleven  thousand  pounds  !" 
How  wisely  was  that  form  in  our  laws  contrived,  which, 
when  a  man  is  arraigned  for  his  life,  requires  the  evi- 
dence to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth!  The  reason  is  manifest.  A  falsehood 
may  destroy  the  innocent ;  so  may  part  of  a  truth  with- 
out the  whole ;  and  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
may  be  full  as  pernicious.  You,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  other  justices  among  the  protesters,  and  you,  Sir, 
who  are  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  must  all  of  you  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  excellent  form ;  and  when  you 
arraigned  my  reputation  (dearer  to  me  than  life)  before 
the  assembly,  and  now  at  the  respectable  tribunal  of 
the  public,  would  it  not  have  well  become  your  hon- 
ors to  have  had  some  small  regard  at  least  to  the  spirit 
of  that  form  ? 

You  might  have  mentioned,  that  the  direction  of  the 
act  to  lodge  the  money  in  the  bank,  subject  to  the 
drafts  of  the  trustees  of  the  loan-office  here,  was  im- 
practicable ;  that  the  bank  refused  to  receive  it  on  those 
terms,  it  being  contrary  to  their  settled  rules  to  take 
charge  of  money  subject  to  the  orders  of  unknown 
people  living  in  distant  countries.  You  might  have 
mentioned,  that  the  House,  being  informed  of  this,  and 
having  no  immediate  call  for  the  money,  did  themselves 
adopt  the  measure  of  placing  it  in  the  stocks,  which 
then  were  low ;  where  it  might  on  a  peace  produce  a 
considerable  profit,  and  in  the  mean  time  accumulate 
an  interest.  That  they  even  passed  a  bill,  directing  the 
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subsequent  sums  granted  by  Parliament  to  be  placed 
with  the  former;  that  the  measure  was  prudent  and 
safe ;  and  that  the  loss  arose,  not  from  placing  the 
money  in  the  stocks,  but  from  the  imprudent  and  un- 
necessary drawing  it  out  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  lowest,  on  some  slight  uncertain  rumors  of  a  peace 
concluded ;  that,  if  the  assembly  had  let  it  remain  an- 
other year,  instead  of  losing,  they  would  have  gained 
six  thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  after  all,  since  the  ex- 
change at  which  they  sold  their  bills  was  near  twenty 
per  cent  higher  when  they  drew  than  when  the  stocks 
were  purchased,  the  loss  was  far  from  being  so  great  as 
you  represent  it. 

All  these  things  you  might  have  said ;  for  they  are, 
and  you  know  them  to  be,  part  of  the  whole  truth  ;  but 
they  would  have  spoiled  your  accusation.  The  late 
Speaker  of  your  honorable  House,  Mr.  Norris,  (who  has, 
I  suppose,  all  my  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  his  own 
to  me,  relating  to  that  transaction,)  can  testify  with 
how  much  integrity  and  clearness  I  managed  the  whole 
affair.  All  the  House  were  sensible  of  it,  being  from 
time  to  time  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts.  If  I  had 
gone  to  gaming  in  the  stocks  with  the  public  money, 
and  through  my  fault  a  sum  was  lost,  as  your  protest 
would  insinuate,  why  was  I  not  censured  and  punished 
for  it  when  I  returned  ?  You,  honorable  Sir,  (my  ene- 
my of  seven  years'  standing)  were  then  in  the  House. 
You  were  appointed  on  the  committee  for  examining 
my  accounts  ;  you  reported,  that  you  found  them  just, 
and  signed  that  report.* 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  Accounts. 

"February  19th,  1763.  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House,  we 
have  examined  the  account  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  with  the 
vouchers  to  us  produced  in  support  thereof,  and  do  find  the  same  account 
to  be  just ;  and  that  he  has  expended,  in  the  immediate  service  of  thia 
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I  never  solicited  the  employ  of  agent ;  I  made  no 
bargain  for  my  future  service,  when  I  was  ordered  to 
England  by  the  assembly ;  nor  did  they  vote  me  any 
salary.  I  lived  there  near  six  years  at  my  own  expense, 
and  I  made  no  charge  or  demand  when  I  came  home 
You,  Sir,  of  all  others,  were  the  very  member  that  pro- 
posed (for  the  honor  and  justice  of  the  House)  a  com- 
pensation to  be  made  me  of  the  five  thousand  pounds 
you  mention.  Was  it  with  an  intent  to  reproach  me 
thus  publicly  for  accepting  it?  I  thanked  the  House 
for  it  then,  and  I  thank  you  now  for  proposing  it ; 
though  you,  who  have  lived  in  England,  can  easily 

province,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and 
seven  pence,  out  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  him  re- 
mitted and  paid,  exclusive  of  any  allowance  or  charge  for  his  support  and 
services  for  the  province. 

"JOHN  MORTON,  JOHN  HUGHES, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,        SAMUEL  RHOADS, 
JOHN  Ross,  JOHN  WILKINSON, 

JOHN  MOOR,  ISAAC  PEARSON. 

JOSEPH  Fox, 

u  The  House,  taking  the  foregoing  report  of  the  committee  of  accounts 
into  consideration,  and  having  spent  some  time  therein, 

"  Resolved, 

"That  the  sum  of  Jive  hundred  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  be  allowed 
and  given  t:>  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  late  agent  for  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  during  his  absence  of  six 
years  from  his  business  and  connexions,  in  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  also  given  to  the  said  gentleman  by 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  chair,  as  well  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  this  province  in  particular,  as  for  the  many  and  important  services 
done  America  in  general,  during  his  residence  in  Great  Britain." 

« Thursday,  March  31st,  1763.  Pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  19th  of 
last  month,  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esquire,  for  his  many  services,  not  only  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  to  America  in  general,  during  his  late  agency  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  the  same  were  this  day  accordingly  given  in  form  from  the  chair. 
To  which  Mr.  Franklin,  respectfully  addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker, 
made  answer,  '  That  he  was  thankful  to  the  House,  for  the  very  handsome 
and  generous  allowance  they  had  been  pleased  to  make  him  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  that  the  approbation  of  this  House  was,  in  his  estimation,  far 
above  every  other  kind  of  recompense.' "  —  Votes.  1763. 
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conceive,  that,  besides  the  prejudice  to  my  private  af- 
fairs by  my  absence,  a  thousand  pounds  more  would 
not  have  reimbursed  me. 

The  money  voted  was  immediately  paid  me.  But,  if 
I  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  the 
province,  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  securing  easily 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  Why  was  not  the  five  thou- 
sand pounds  deducted,  and  the  remainder  called  for? 
The  reason  is,  this  accusation  was  not  then  invented. 
Permit  me  to  add,  that,  supposing  the  whole  eleven 
thousand  pounds  an  expense  occasioned  by  my  voyage 
to  England ;  yet  the  taxation  of  the  proprietary  estate 
now  established,  will,  when  valued  by  years'  purchase, 
be  found  in  time  an  advantage  to  the  public  far  exceed- 
ing that  expense.  And,  if  the  expense  is  at  present  a 
burden,  the  odium  of  it  ought  to  lie  on  those,  who,  by 
their  injustice,  made  the  voyage  necessary,  and  not  on 
me,  who  only  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  House  in 
undertaking  it. 

I  am  now  to  take  leave  (perhaps  a  last  leave)  of  the 
country  I  love,  and  in  which  I  have  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life.  Esto  perpetua.  I  wish  every  kind  of 
prosperity  to  my  friends ;  and  I  forgive  my  enemies. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

Philadelphia,  November  5th,  1764. 


LETTER 


AND  THE  PROBABILITY  AND  EFFECTS  OF  A  UNION  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN;  AND  CONCERNING  THE  REPEAL  OR  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  STAMP  ACT. 

[London,]  January  6th,  1766, 

SIR, 

I  have  attentively  perused  the  paper  you  sent  me, 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  it  proposes,  of  an 
union  with  the  colonies,  is  a  wise  one ;  but  I  doubt  it 
will  hardly  be  thought  so  here,  till  it  is  too  late  to  at- 
tempt it.  The  time  has  been,  when  the  colonies  would 
have  esteemed  it  a  great  advantage,  as  well  as  honor  to 
be  permitted  to  send  members  to  Parliament ;  and 
would  have  asked  for  that  privilege,  if  they  could  have 
had  the  least  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  The  time  is  now 
come,  when  they  are  indifferent  about  it,  and  will 
probably  not  ask  it,  though  they  might  accept  it  if 
offered  them ;  and  the  time  will  come,  when  they  will 
certainly  refuse  it.  But  if  such  an  union  were  now  es- 
tablished (which  methinks  it  highly  imports  this  coun- 
try to  establish)  it  would  probably  subsist  as  long  as 
Britain  shall  continue  a  nation.  This  people,  however, 
is  too  proud,  and  too  much  despises  the  Americans,  to 
bear  the  thought  of  admitting  them  to  such  an  equita- 
ble participation  in  the  government  of  the  whole. 

Then  the  next  best  thing  seems  to  be,  leaving  them 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  respective  constitutions ; 
and  when  money  is  wanted  for  any  public  service,  in 
which  they  ought  to  bear  a  part,  calling  upon  them  by 
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requisitorial  letters  from  the  crown  (according  to  the 
long-established  custom)  to  grant  such  aids  as  their 
loyalty  shall  dictate,  and  their  abilities  permit.  The 
very  sensible  and  benevolent  author  of  that  paper 
seems  not  to  have  known,  that  such  a  constitutional 
custom  subsists,  and  has  always  hitherto  been  practised 
in  America ;  or  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in 
this  manner ;  "  It  is  evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the 
intelligent  and  impartial,  that  after  the  very  extraordi- 
nary efforts,  which  were  effectually  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  late  war  to  save  the  colonists  from  de- 
struction, and  attended  of  necessity  with  an  enormous 
load  of  debts  in  consequence,  that  the  same  colonists, 
now  firmly  secured  from  foreign  enemies,  should  be 
somehow  induced  to  contribute  some  proportion  towards 
the  exigencies  of  state  in  future."  This  looks  as  if  he 
conceived  the  war  had  been  carried  on  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Great  Britain,  and  the  colonies  only  reaped 
the  benefit,  without  hitherto  sharing  the  burden,  and 
were  therefore  now  indebted  to  Britain  on  that  account. 
And  this  is  the  same  kind  of  argument  that  is  used  by 
those,  who  would  fix  on  the  colonies  the  heavy  charge 
of  unreasonableness  and  ingratitude,  which  I  think  your 
friend  did  not  intend. 

Please  to  acquaint  him,  then,  that  the  fact  is  not  so ; 
that,  every  year  during  the  war,  requisitions  were  made 
by  the  crown  on  the  colonies  for  raising  money  and 
men ;  that  accordingly  they  made  more  extraordinary 
efforts,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  Britain  did ; 
that  they  raised,  paid,  and  clothed,  for  five  or  six  years, 
near  twenty-five  thousand  men,  besides  providing  for 
other  services,  as  building  forts,  equipping  guard-ships, 
paying  transports,  &c.  And  that  this  was  more  than 
their  fair  proportion  is  not  merely  an  opinion  of  mine, 
but  was  the  judgment  of  government  here,  in  full 
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knowledge  of  all  the  facts ;  for  the  then  ministry,  to 
make  the  burthen  more  equal,  recommended  the  case 
to  Parliament,  and  obtained  a  reimbursement  to  the 
Americans  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  every  year ;  which  amounted  only  to  about  two 
fifths  of  their  expense ;  and  great  part  of  the  rest  lies 
still  a  load  of  debt  upon  them ;  heavy  taxes  on  all  their 
estates,  real  and  personal,  being  laid  by  acts  of  their 
assemblies  to  discharge  it,  and  yet  will  not  discharge  it 
in  many  years. 

While,  then,  these  burdens  continue ;  while  Britain 
restrains  the  colonies  in  every  branch  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  that  she  thinks  interferes  with  her  own ; 
while  she  drains  the  colonies,  by  her  trade  with  them, 
of  all  the  cash  they  can  procure  by  every  art  and  in- 
dustry in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  thus  keeps  them 
always  in  her  debt ;  (for  they  can  make  no  law  to  dis- 
courage the  importation  of  your  to  them  ruinous  super- 
fluities, as  you  do  the  superfluities  of  France;  since 
such  a  law  would  immediately  be  reported  against  by 
your  Board  of  Trade,  and  repealed  by  the  crown ;)  I 
say,  while  these  circumstances  continue,  and  while  there 
subsists  the  established  method  of  royal  requisitions 
for  raising  money  on  them  by  their  own  assemblies  on 
every  proper  occasion ;  can  it  be  necessary  or  prudent 
to  distress  and  vex  them  by  taxes  laid  here,  hi  a  Par- 
liament wherein  they  have  no  representative,  and  in  a 
manner  which  they  look  upon  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  their  most  valuable  rights  ?  And  are  they 
to  be  thought  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  if  they  op- 
pose such  taxes? 

Wherewith,  they  say,  shall  we  show  our  loyalty  to 
our  gracious  King,  if  our  money  is  to  be  given  by 
others,  without  asking  our  consent  ?  And,  if  the  Par- 
liament has  a  right  thus  to  take  from  us  a  penny  in  the 
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pound,  where  is  the  line  drawn  that  bounds  that  right, 
and  what  shall  hinder  their  calling,  whenever  they 
please,  for  the  other  nineteen  shillings  and  eleven 
pence  ?  Have  we  then  any  thing  that  we  can  call  our 
own?  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  bringing  repre- 
sentatives from  the  colonies  to  sit  and  act  here  as  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  thus  uniting  and  consolidating  your 
dominions,  would  in  a  little  time  remove  these  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  and  make  the  future  government 
of  the  colonies  easy ;  but,  till  some  such  thing  is  done, 
I  apprehend  no  taxes,  laid  there  by  Parliament  here, 
will  ever  be  collected,  but  such  as  must  be  stained  with 
blood ;  and  I  am  sure  the  profit  of  such  taxes  will 
never  answer  the  expense  of  collecting  them,  and  that 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Americans  to  this  coun- 
try will  in  the  struggle  be  totally  lost,  perhaps  never  to 
be  recovered;  and  therewith  all  the  commercial  and 
political  advantages,  that  might  have  attended  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  respect  and  this  affection. 

In  my  own  private  judgment,  I  think  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  be  the  best  measure  for 
this  country ;  but  a  suspension  of  it  for  three  years,  the 
best  for  that.  The  repeal  would  fill  them  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  reestablish  their  respect  and  veneration  for 
Parliament,  restore  at  once  their  ancient  and  natural 
love  for  this  country,  and  their  regard  for  every  thing 
that  comes  from  it ;  hence  the  trade  would  be  renewed 
in  all  its  branches ;  they  would  again  indulge  in  all  the 
expensive  superfluities  you  supply  them  with,  and  their 
own  new-assumed  home  industry  would  languish.  But 
the  suspension,  though  it  might  continue  their  fears  and 
anxieties,  would  at  the  same  time  keep  up  their  resolu- 
tions of  industry  and  frugality ;  which  in  two  or  three 
years  would  grow  into  habits,  to  their  lasting  advantage. 
However,  as  the  repeal  will  probably  not  be  now  agreed 
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to,*  from  what  I  think  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  government  is  better  supported 
by  persisting  in  a  wrong  measure  once  entered  into, 
than  by  rectifying  an  error  as  soon  as  it  is  discov- 
ered ;  we  must  allow  the  next  best  thing  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries,  is  the  suspension ;  for,  as  to 
executing  the  act  by  force,  it  is  madness,  and  will  be 
ruin  to  the  whole. 

The  rest  of  your  friend's  reasonings  and  propositions 
appear  to  me  truly  just  and  judicious.     I  will  therefore 
only  add,  that  I  am  as  desirous  of  his  acquaintance  and 
intimacy,  as  he  was  of  my  opinion. 
I  am,  with  much  esteem, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

B.    FRANKLIN.f 


*  It  was  however  agreed  to  in  the  same  year,  viz.  in  1766.  —  B.  V. 

f  The  name  of  the  person,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  is  not 
known.  The  letter,  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  appears  to  have  contained 
the  letter  of  some  third  person  equally  unknown. — B.  V. 
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No  previous  event  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  gave  him  so 
much  celebrity,  as  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  promptness  and  pertinency  with  which  he  replied  to 
every  question,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  manifested  in 
his  answers,  his  enlarged  and  sound  views  of  political  and  commer- 
cial affairs,  and  the  boldness  and  candor  with  which  he  expressed 
his  sentiments,  excited  the  surprise  of  his  auditors,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  admiration  by  the  public,  when  the  results  of  the  exam- 
ination appeared  in  print.  The  dates  are  fixed  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Vaughan. 

''February  3d,  1766.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  number  of 
other  persons  ordered  to  attend  the  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  farther  the  several  papers, 
which  were  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Secretary  Conway. 

"February  13th.  Benjamin  Franklin,  having  passed  through  his 
examination,  was  excepted  from  farther  attendance. 

"  February  2-lth.  The  resolutions  of  the  committee  were  re- 
ported by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Fuller;  their  seventh  and  last  reso- 
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lution  setting  forth,  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  House  be 
moved,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act." 

The  account  of  the  examination  was  first  published  in  1767, 
without  the  name  of  printer  or  publisher.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  and  widely  circulated  in  Europe.  It  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  in  both  the  English  and  French  languages.  —  EDITOR. 


Q.     WHAT  is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode  ? 

.#.     Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable  taxes 
among  themselves? 

Jl.     Certainly  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  taxes  in  Pennsylvania, 
laid  by  the  laws  of  the  colony  ? 

Jl.  There  are  taxes  on  all  estates  real  and  personal ; 
a  poll  tax  ;  a  tax  on  all  offices,  professions,  trades,  and 
businesses,  according  to  their  profits ;  an  excise  on  all 
wine,  rum,  and  other  spirits ;  and  a  duty  of  ten  pounds 
per  head  on  all  negroes  imported,  with  some  other 
duties. 

Q.     For  what  purposes  are  those  taxes  laid  ? 

Jl.  For  the  support  of  the  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  country,  and  to  discharge  the  heavy 
debt  contracted  in  the  last  war. 

Q.     How  long  are  those  taxes  to  continue  ? 

A.  Those  for  discharging  the  debt  are  to  continue 
till  1772,  and  longer,  if  the  debt  should  not  be  then  all 
discharged.  The  others  must  always  continue. 

Q.  Was  it  not  expected  that  the  debt  would  have 
been  sooner  discharged? 

JI.  It  was,  when  the  peace  was  made  with  France 
and  Spain.  But,  a  fresh  war  breaking  out  with  the 
Indians,  a  fresh  load  of  debt  was  incurred ;  and  the 
taxes,  of  course,  continued  longer  by  a  new  law. 
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Q.  Are  not  all  the  people  very  able  to  pay  those 
taxes  ? 

Jl.  No.  The  frontier  counties,  all  along  the  conti- 
nent, having  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  enemy  and 
greatly  impoverished,  are  able  to  pay  very  little  tax. 
And  therefore,  in  consideration  of  their  distresses,  our 
late  tax  laws  do  expressly  favor  those  counties,  excus- 
ing the  sufferers ;  and  I  suppose  the  same  is  done  in 
other  governments. 

Q.  Are  not  you  concerned  in  the  management  of 
the  post-office  in  America? 

Jl.  Yes.  I  am  deputy-postmaster-general  of  North 
America. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  distribution  of  stamps  by 
post  to  all  the  inhabitants  very  practicable,  if  there  was 
no  opposition  ? 

Jl.  The  posts  only  go  along  the  seacoasts ;  they  do 
not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  go  back  into  the  country; 
and,  if  they  did,  sending  for  stamps  by  post  would  oc- 
casion an  expense  of  postage  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  much  more  than  that  of  the  stamps  themselves. 

Q.     Are  you  acquainted  with  Newfoundland  ? 

Jl.     I  never  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  post-roads 
on  that  island? 

Jl.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  no  roads  at  all,  but 
that  the  communication  between  one  settlement  and 
another  is  by  sea  only. 

Q.    Can  you  disperse  the  stamps  by  post  in  Canada? 

Jl.  There  is  only  a  post  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. The  inhabitants  live  so  scattered  and  remote  from 
each  other  in  that  vast  country,  that  posts  cannot  be 
supported  among  them,  and  therefore  they  cannot  get 
stamps  per  post.  The  English  colonies,  too,  along  the 
frontiers  are  very  thinly  settled. 
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Q.  From  the  thinness  of  the  back  settlements,  would 
not  the  Stamp  Act  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  in- 
habitants, if  executed? 

.#.  To  be  sure  it  would  ;  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
could  not  get  stamps  when  they  had  occasion  for  them 
without  taking  long  journeys,  and  spending  perhaps 
three  or  four  pounds,  that  the  crown  might  get  six- 
pence. 

Q.  Are  not  the  colonies,  from  their  circumstances, 
very  able  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  ? 

Ji.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough 
in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  for  one  year.* 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  money  arising  from 
the  stamps  was  all  to  be  laid  out  in  America? 

Jl.  I  know  it  is  appropriated  by  the  act  to  the 
American  service ;  but  it  will  be  spent  in  the  con- 
quered colonies,  where  the  soldiers  are ;  not  in  the 
colonies  that  pay  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  balance  of  trade  due  from  the 
colonies  where  the  troops  are  posted,  that  will  bring 
back  the  money  to  the  old  colonies  ? 

Jl.  I  think  not.  I  believe  very  little  would  come 
back.  I  know  of  no  trade  likely  to  bring  it  back.  I 
think  it  would  come,  from  the  colonies  where  it  was 

*  The  Stamp  Act  said,  "that  the  Americans  shall  have  no  commerce, 
make  no  exchange  of  property  with  each  other,  neither  purchase,  nor 
grant,  nor  recover  debts ;  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  make  their  wills, 
unless  they  pay  such  and  such  sums"  in  specie  for  the  stamps  which  must 
give  validity  to  the  proceedings.  The  operation  of  such  a  tax,  had  it 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  people,  appeared  inevitable  ;  and  its  annual 
productiveness,  on  its  introduction,  was  estimated,  by  its  proposer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  committee  for  supplies,  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  The  colonies  being  already  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  paper  money,  by  sending  to  Britain  the  specie  they  col- 
lected in  foreign  trade,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  their 
other  returns  for  British  manufactures,  there  were  doubts  whether  there 
could  remain  specie  sufficient  to  answer  the  tax.  —  B.  V. 
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spent,  directly  to  England  ;  for  I  have  always  observed, 
(that  in  every  colony  the  more  plenty  the  means  of  re-' 
mittance  to  England,  the  more  goods  are  sent  for,  and 
the  more  trade  with  England  carried  on. 

Q.     What  number  of  white  inhabitants  do  you  think 
there  are  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Jl.  I  suppose  there  may  be  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand. 

Q.     What  number  of  them  are  Quakers? 

Jl.     Perhaps  a  third. 

Q.     What  number  of  Germans  ? 

Jl.  Perhaps  another  third  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with 
certainty. 

Q.  Have  any  number  of  the  Germans  seen  service, 
as  soldiers,  in  Europe  ? 

A.     Yes,  many  of  them,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Q.  Are  they  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  stamp 
duty  as  the  English? 

Jl.  Yes,  and  more  ;  and  with  reason,  as  their  stamps 
are,  in  many  cases,  to  be  double.* 

Q.  How  many  white  men  do  you  suppose  there  are 
in  North  America? 

Jl.  About  three  hundred  thousand,  from  sixteen  to 
sixty  years  of  age.f 

*  The  Stamp  Act  provided,  that  a  double  duty  should  he  laid  "  where 
the  instrument,  proceedings,  &c.,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  in  any  other  than  the  English 
language."  This  measure,  it  is  presumed,  appeared  to  be  suggested  by 
motives  of  convenience,  and  the  policy  of  assimilating  persons  of  foreign 
to  those  of  British  descent,  and  preventing  their  interference  in  the  con- 
duct of  law  business  till  this  change  should  be  effected.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  deemed  too  precipitate,  immediately  to  extend  this 
clause  to  newly  conquered  countries.  An  exemption  therefore  was 
granted,  in  this  particular,  with  respect  to  Canada  and  Grenada,  for  the 
space  of  five  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  duty. 
See  the  Stamp  Act.  —  B.  V. 

t  Strangers  excluded,  some  parts  of  the  northern  colonies  doubled 
their  numbers  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  to  the  southward  they  were 
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Q.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  one  year's  imports 
into  Pennsylvania  from  Britain  ? 

Jl.  I  have  been  informed  that  our  merchants  com- 
pute the  imports  from  Britain  to  be  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Q.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  your 
province  exported  to  Britain  ? 

Jl.  It  must  be  small,  as  we  produce  little  that  is 
wanted  in  Britain.  I  suppose  it  cannot  exceed  forty 
thousand  pounds. 

Q.     How  then  do  you  pay  the  balance  1 

Jl.  The  balance  is  paid  by  our  produce  carried  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  sold  in  our  own  islands,  or  to  the 
French,  Spaniards,  Danes,  and  Dutch;  by  the  same 
produce  carried  to  other  colonies  in  North  Americ%  as 
to  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina, 
and  Georgia ;  by  the  same,  carried  to  different  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  In  all  which 
places  we  receive  either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
commodities  that  suit  for  remittance  to  Britain;  which, 
together  with  all  the  profits  on  the  industry  of  our 
merchants  and  mariners,  arising  in  those  circuitous  voy- 
ages, and  the  freights  made  by  their  ships,  centre  finally 
in  Britain  to  discharge  the  balance,  and  pay  for  British 
manufactures  continually  used  in  the  provinces,  or  sold 
to  foreigners  by  our  traders. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  difficulties  lately  laid  on 
the  Spanish  trade? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  have  heard,  that  it  has  been  greatly  ob- 
structed by  some  new  regulations,  and  by  the  English 
men-of-war  and  cutters  stationed  all  along  the  coast 
in  America. 


longer;  but,  taking  one  with  another,  they  had  doubled,  by  natural  gener- 
ation only,  once  in  twenty-five  years.  Pennsylvania,  Including  strangers, 
had  doubled  in  about  sixteen  years.  —  B.  V. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  America  should  be 
protected  by  this  country  and  pay  no  part  of  the 
expense  ? 

Jl.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  colonies  raised, 
clothed,  and  paid,  during  the  last  war,  near  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  and  spent  many  millions. 

Q.     Were  you  not  reimbursed  by  Parliament? 

Jl.  We  were  only  reimbursed  what,  in  your  opinion, 
we  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  or  beyond 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  us ;  and  it 
was  a  very  small  part  of  what  we  spent.  Pennsylvania, 
in  particular,  disbursed  about  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  reimbursements,  in  the  whole,  did  not 
exceed  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  pay  heavy  taxes  hi 
Pennsylvania ;  what  do  they  amount  to  in  the  pound  ? 

Jl.  The  tax  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  is 
eighteen  pence  in  the  pound,  fully  rated ;  and  the  tax 
on  the  profits  of  trades  and  professions,  with  other 
taxes,  do,  I  suppose,  make  full  half  a  crown  in  the 
pound. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change in  Pennsylvania,  and  whether  it  has  fallen 
lately  ? 

Jl.  It  is  commonly  from  one  hundred  and  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  I  have  heard,  that  it 
has  fallen  lately  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  a  half;  owing,  I  sup- 
pose, to  their  lessening  their  orders  for  goods;  and, 
when  their  debts  to  this  country  are  paid,  I  think  the 
exchange  will  probably  be  at  par. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  people  of  America  would 
submit  to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated  ? 

Jl.     No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 
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Q.  Are  not  the  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  laid  on  une- 
qually, in  order  to  burden  the  English  trade ;  particu- 
larly the  tax  on  professions  and  business  ? 

A.  It  is  not  more  burdensome  in  proportion  than 
the  tax  on  lands.  It  is  intended  and  supposed  to  take 
an  equal  proportion  of  profits. 

Q.  How  is  the  assembly  composed  ?  Of  what 
kinds  of  people  are  the  members ;  landholders  or 
traders  ? 

jl.  It  is  composed  of  landholders,  merchants,  and 
artificers. 

Q.     Are  not  the  majority  landholders? 

Jl.     I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Do  not  they,  as  much  as  possible,  shift  the  tax 
off  from  the  land,  to  ease  that,  and  lay  the  burden 
heavier  on  trade  ? 

»#.  I  have  never  understood  it  so.  I  never  heard 
such  a  thing  suggested.  And  indeed  an  attempt  of 
that  kind  could  answer  no  purpose.  The  merchant  or 
trader  is  always  skilled  in  figures,  and  ready  with  his 
pen  and  ink.  If  unequal  burdens  are  laid  on  his  trade, 
he  puts  an  additional  price  on  his  goods  ;  and  the  con- 
sumers, who  are  chiefly  landholders,  finally  pay  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole. 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great 
Britain  before  the  year  1763?* 

*  In  the  year  1733,  "for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  sugar  colo- 
nies in  America,"  and  "for  remedying  discouragements  of  planters," 
duties  were  "given  and  granted1'  to  George  the  Second,  upon  all  rum, 
spirits,  molasses,  syrups,  sugar,  and  paneles  of  foreign  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture,  imported  into  the  colonies.  This  regulation  of  trade, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  genera]  empire  was  acquiesced  in,  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  the  novel  terms  "  give  and  grant."  But  the  act, 
which  was  made  only  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  had  been  several 
times  renewed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  once  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  was  renewed  again  in  the  year  17G3,  in  the  reign 
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i#.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  wil- 
lingly to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in  their 
courts,  obedience  to  the  acts  of  Parliament.  Numer- 
ous as  the  people  are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they 
cost  you  nothing  in  forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies, 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by 
this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only 
a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain ;  for  its 
laws,  its  customs  and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for 
its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Na- 
tives of  Britain  were  .always  treated  with  particular 
regard ;  to  be  an  Old- England  man  was,  of  itself,  a 
character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank 
among  us. 

Q.     And  what  is  their  temper  now? 

Jl.     0,  very  much  altered. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  of  Parliament 
to  make  laws  for  America  questioned  till  lately  ? 

Jl.  The  authority  of  Parliament  was  allowed  to  be 
valid  in  all  laws,  except  such  as  should  lay  internal 

of  George  the  Third,  and  extended  to  other  articles  upon  new  and  altered 
grounds.  It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  to  this  act,  "  that  it  was  expe- 
dient that  new  provisions  and  regulations  should  be  established  for  im- 
proving the  revenue  of  this  kingdom;"  that  it  "  was  just  and  necessary  that 
a  revenue  should  be  raised  in  America  for  defending,  protecting,  and 
securing  the  same  ;  "  "  and  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  desirous 
of  making  some  provision  towards  raising  the  said  revenue  in  America, 
have  resolved  to  give  and  grant  to  his  Majesty  the  several  rates  and  du- 
ties," &c.  Mr.  Mauduit,  agent  for  Massachusetts  Bay,  tells  us,  that  he 
was  instructed  in  the  following  terms  to  oppose  Mr.  Grenville's  taxing  sys- 
tem. "  You  are  to  remonstrate  against  these  measures,  and,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  prevent  the  imposition  of  any 
further  duties  or  taxes  on  the  colonies.  Measures  will  be  taken  that  you 
may  be  joined  by  all  the  other  agents.  Boston,  June  14f/i,  17G4." 

The  question  proposed  to  Dr.  Franklin  alludes  to  this  sugar  act  in  1763. 
Dr.  Franklin's  answer  particularly  merits  the  attention  of  the  historian 
and  the  politician.  —  B.  V. 

VOL.  iv.  22  o 
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taxes.     It  was  never  disputed  in  laying  duties  to  reg- 
ulate commerce. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  hath  population  increased  in 
America  ? 

Jl.  I  think  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  to- 
gether, taken  at  a  medium,  double  in  about  twenty-five 
years.  But  their  demand  for  British  manufactures  in- 
creases much  faster ;  as  the  consumption  is  not  merely 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  but  grows  with  the 
growing  abilities  of  the  same  numbers  to  pay  for  them. 
In  1723,  the  whole  importation  from  Britain  to  Penn- 
sylvania was  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  it 
is  now  near  half  a  million. 

Q.  In  what  light  did  the  people  of  America  use  to 
consider  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain? 

Jl.  They  considered  the  Parliament  as  the  great 
bulwark  and  security  of  their  liberties  and  privileges, 
and  always  spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
veneration.  Arbitrary  ministers,  they  thought,  might 
possibly,  at  times,  attempt  to  oppress  them ;  but  they 
relied  on  it,  that  the  Parliament,  on  application,  would 
always  give  redress.  They  remembered,  with  gratitude, 
a  strong  instance  of  this,  when  a  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament,  with  a  clause  to  make  royal  instructions 
laws  in  the  colonies,  which  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  pass,  and  it  was  thrown  out. 

Q.  And  have  they  not  still  the  same  respect  for 
Parliament  ? 

Jl.     No,  it  is  greatly  lessened. 

Q.     To  what  cause  is  that  owing  ? 

Jl.  To  a  concurrence  of  causes ;  the  restraints  lately 
laid  on  their  trade,  by  which  the  bringing  of  foreign  gold 
and  silver  into  the  colonies  was  prevented ;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  making  paper  money  among  themselves,  and 
then  demanding  a  new  and  heavy  tax  by  stamps, 
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taking  away,  at  the  same  time,  trials  by  juries,  and 
refusing  to  receive  and  hear  their  humble  petitions. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  would  submit  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  if  it  was  modified,  the  obnoxious  parts  taken  out, 
and  the  duty  reduced  to  some  particulars  of  small 
moment  1 

Jl,     No,  they  will  never  submit  to  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  that  the  people 
in  America  increase  faster  than  in  England  ? 

Jl.  Because  they  marry  younger,  and  more  gen- 
erally. 

Q.     Why  so? 

Jl.  Because  any  young  couple,  that  are  industrious, 
may  easily  obtain  land  of  their  own,  on  which  they  can 
raise  a  family. 

Q.  Are  not  the  lower  ranks  of  people  more  at  their 
ease  in  America  than  in  England  ? 

Jl.  They  may  be  so,  if  they  are  sober  and  djligent, 
as  they  are  better  paid  for  their  labor. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  future  tax,  imposed 
on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  Stamp  Act? 
How  would  the  Americans  receive  it? 

Jl.     Just  as  they  do  this.     They  would  not  pay  it. 

Q.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  resolutions  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  asserting  the  right 
of  Parliament  relating  to  America,  including  a  power 
to  tax  the  people  there? 

Jl.     Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  resolutions. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  on 
those  resolutions? 

Jl.  They  will  think  them  unconstitutional  and 
unjust. 

Q.  Was  it  an  opinion  in  America  before  1763,  that 
the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  and  duties 
there  ? 
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Jl.  I  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  right  of  lay- 
ing duties  to  regulate  commerce ;  but  a  right  to  lay 
internal  taxes  was  never  supposed  to  be  in  Parliament, 
as  we  are  not  represented  there. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  found  your  opinion,  that  the 
people  in  America  made  any  such  distinction? 

Jl.  I  know  that  whenever  the  subject  has  occurred 
in  conversation  where  I  have  been  present,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  opinion  of  every  one,  that  we  could 
not  be  taxed  by  a  Parliament  wherein  we  were  not 
represented.  But  the  payment  of  duties  laid  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  as  regulations  of  commerce,  was 
never  disputed. 

Q.  But  can  you  name  any  act  of  assembly,  or  pub- 
lic act  of  any  of  your  governments,  that  made  such 
distinction  ? 

Jl.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any ;  I  think  there 
was  never  an  occasion  to  make  any  such  act,  till  now 
that  you  have  attempted  to  tax  us  ;  that  has  occasioned 
resolutions  of  assembly,  declaring  the  distinction,  in 
which  I  think  every  assembly  on  the  continent,  and 
every  member  in  every  assembly,  have  been  unanimous. 

Q.  What,  then,  could  occasion  conversations  on  that 
subject  before  that  time? 

Jl.  There  was  in  1754  a  proposition  made,  (I  think 
it  came  from  hence,)  that  in  case  of  a  war,  which  was 
then  apprehended,  the  governors  of  the  colonies  should 
meet,  and  order  the  levying  of  troops,  building  of  forts, 
and  taking  every  other  necessary  measure  for  the  gen- 
eral defence ;  and  should  draw  on  the  treasury  here  for 
the  sums  expended,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  raised 
in  the  colonies  by  a  general  tax,  to  be  laid  on  them  by 
act  of  Parliament.  This  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  on  the  subject;  and  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Parliament  neither  would  nor  could  lay 
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any  tax  on  us,  till  we  were  duly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  because  it  was  not  just,  nor  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  an  English  constitution. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  time  in  New  York, 
when  it  was  under  consideration  to  make  an  application 
to  Parliament  to  lay  taxes  on  that  colony,  upon  a  defi- 
ciency arising  from  the  assembly's  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
civil  government? 

Jl.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  There  was  such  an  application  under  considera- 
tion in  New  York  ;  and  do  you  apprehend  they  could 
suppose  the  right  of  Parliament  to  lay  a  tax  in  America 
was  only  local,  and  confined  to  the  case  of  a  deficiency 
in  a  particular  colony,  by  a  refusal  of  its  assembly  to 
raise  the  necessary  supplies  1 

Jl.  They  could  not  suppose  such  a  case,  as  that 
the  assembly  would  not  raise  the  necessary  supplies 
to  support  its  own  government.  An  assembly  that 
would  refuse  it  must  want  common  sense ;  which  can- 
not be  supposed.  I  think  there  was  never  any  such 
case  at  New  York,  and  that  it  must  be  a  misrepresen- 
tation, or  the  fact  must  be  misunderstood.  I  know  there 
have  been  some  attempts,  by  ministerial  instructions  from 
hence,  to  oblige  the  assemblies  to  settle  permanent  sal- 
aries on  governors,  which  they  wisely  refused  to  do ; 
but  I  believe  no  assembly  of  New  York,  or  any  other 
colony,  ever  refused  duly  to  support  government  by 
proper  allowances,  from  time  to  time,  to  public  officers. 

Q.  But,  in  case  a  governor,  acting  by  instruction, 
should  call  on  an  assembly  to  raise  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  the  assembly  should  refuse  to  do  it,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  then  be  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  the  colony,  as  well  as  necessary  to  government,  that 
the  Parliament  should  tax  them  ? 

o* 
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A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.  If  an 
assembly  could  possibly  be  so  absurd,  as  to  refuse  rais- 
ing the  supplies  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  gov- 
ernment among  them,  they  could  not  long  remain  in 
such  a  situation ;  the  disorders  and  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  it  must  soon  bring  them  to  reason. 

Q.  If  it  should  not,  ought  not  the  right  to  be  in 
Great  Britain  of  applying  a  remedy? 

Jl.  A  right,  only  to  be  used  in  such  a  case,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to ;  supposing  it  to  be  used  merely 
for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  colony. 

Q.  But  who  is  to  judge  of  that,  Britain  or  the 
colony  ? 

Jl.     Those  that  feel  can  best  judge. 

Q.  You  say  the  colonies  have  always  submitted  to 
external  taxes,  and  object  to  the  right  of  Parliament 
only  in  laying  internal  taxes ;  now  can  you  show,  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  difference  between  the  two  taxes 
to  the  colony  on  which  they  may  be  laid  ? 

Jl.  I  think  the  difference  is  very  great.  An  external 
tax  is  a  duty  laid  on  commodities  imported ;  that  duty 
is  added  to  the  first  cost  and  other  charges  on  the  com- 
modity, and,  when  it  is  offered  to  sale,  makes  a  part  of 
the  price.  If  the  people  do  not  like  it  at  that  price, 
they  refuse  it ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  pay  it.  But  an 
internal  tax  is  forced  from  the  people  without  their  con- 
sent, if  not  laid  by  their  own  representatives.  The 
Stamp  Act  says,  we  shall  have  no  commerce,  make  no 
exchange  of  property  with  each  other,  neither  purchase, 
nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts ;  we  shall  neither  marry 
nor  make  our  wills,  unless  we  pay  such  and  such  sums; 
and  thus  it  is  intended  to  extort  our  money  from  us,  or 
ruin  us  by  the  consequences  of  refusing  to  pay  it. 

Q.  But  supposing  the  external  tax  or  duty  to  be 
laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  imported  into  your  colony, 
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will  not  that  be  the  same  thing  in  its  effects  as  an  in- 
ternal tax? 

Jl.  I  do  not  know  a  single  article  imported  into  the 
northern  colonies,  but  what  they  can  either  do  without, 
or  make  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  cloth  from  England  absolutely 
necessary  to  them? 

Jl.  No,  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary ;  with 
industry  and  good  management,  they  may  very  well 
supply  themselves  with  all  they  want. 

Q.  Will  it  not  take  a  long  time  to  establish  that 
manufacture  among  them ;  and  must  they  not  in  the 
mean  white  suffer  greatly  ? 

Jl.  I  think  not.  They  have  made  a  surprising 
progress  already.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  before 
their  old  clothes  are  worn  out,  they  will  have  new  ones 
of  their  own  making. 

Q.  Can  they  possibly  find  «wool  enough  in  North 
America  ? 

Jl.  They  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  wool. 
They  entered  into  general  combinations  to  eat  no  more 
lamb  ;  and  very  few  lambs  were  killed  last  year.  This 
course,  persisted  in,  will  soon  make  a  prodigious  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  wool.  And  the  establishing  of 
great  manufactories,  like  those  in  the  clothing  towns 
here,  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  where  the  business  is  to 
be  carried  on  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  people 
will  all  spin,  and  work  for  themselves,  in  their  own 
houses. 

Q.  Can  there  be  wool  and  manufacture  enough  in 
one  or  two  years? 

Jl.     In  three  years,  I  think  there  may. 

Q.  Does  not  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  the 
northern  colonies,  occasion  the  wool  to  be  of  bad 
quality  ? 
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A.     No ;  the  wool  is  very  fine  and  good. 

Q.  In  the  more  southern  colonies,  as  in  Virginia, 
don't  you  know,  that  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  a 
kind  of  hair? 

Jl.  I  don't  know  it.  I  never  heard  it.  Yet  I  have 
been  sometimes  in  Virginia.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  took 
particular  notice  of  the  wool  there,  but  I  believe  it  is 
good,  though  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  it ;  but  Vir- 
ginia and  the  colonies  south  of  it  have  less  occasion  for 
wool ;  their  winters  are  short,  and  not  very  severe  ;  and 
they  can  very  well  clothe  themselves  with  linen  and 
cotton  of  their  own  raising  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  people  in  the  more  northern  colo- 
nies obliged  to  fodder  their  sheep  all  the  winter? 

Jl.  In  some  of  the  most,  northern  colonies  they  may 
be  obliged  to  do  it,  some  part  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Considering  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,"*  as  to 
the  right,  do  you  think,  if  the  Stamp  Act  is  repealed, 
that  the  North  Americans  will  be  satisfied  ? 

Jl.     I  believe  they  will. 

Q.     Why  do  you  think  so? 

Jl.  I  think  the  resolutions  of  right  will  give  them 
very  little  concern,  if  they  are  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  practice.  The  colonies  will  probably  con- 
sider themselves  in  the  same  situation,  in  that  respect, 
with  Ireland  ;  they  know  you  claim  the  same  right  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  but  you  never  exercise  it,  and  they 
may  believe  you  never  will  exercise  it  in  the  colonies, 
any  more  than  in  Ireland,  unless  on  some  very  extraor- 
dinary occasion. 

Q.  But  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  that  extraordi- 
nary occasion?  Is  not  the  Parliament? 

Jl.     Though  the  Parliament  may  judge  of  the  occa- 

*  Afterwards  expressed  in  the  Declaratory  Act.  —  B.  V. 
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sion,  the  people  will  think  it  can  never  exercise  such 
right,  till  representatives  from  the  colonies  are  admitted 
into  Parliament ;  and  that,  whenever  the  occasion  arises, 
representatives  will  be  ordered. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  that  Maryland,  during  the 
last  war,  had  refused  to  furnish  a  quota  towards  the 
common  defence  1 

A.  Maryland  has  been  much  misrepresented  in  that 
matter.  Maryland,  to  my  knowledge,  never  refused  to 
contribute  or  grant  aids  to  the  crown.  The  assemblies, 
every  year  during  the  war,  voted  considerable  sums, 
and  formed  bills  to  raise  them.  The  bills  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  that  province,  sent  up  to  the 
Council,  or  Upper  House,  for  concurrence,  that  they 
might  be  presented  to  the  governor,  in  order  to  be 
enacted  into  laws.  Unhappy  disputes  between  the  two 
Houses,  arising  from  the  defects  of  that  constitution 
principally,  rendered  all  the  bills  but  one  or  two,  abor- 
tive. The  proprietary's  council  rejected  them.  It  is 
true,  Maryland  did  not  then  contribute  its  proportion ; 
but  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  fault  of  the  government, 
not  of  the  people. 

Q.  Was  it  not  talked  of  in  the  other  provinces,  as  a 
proper  measure,  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  compel  them  1 

Jl.  I  have  heard  such  discourse  ;  but,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  the  people  were  not  to  blame,  no  such  ap- 
plication was  ever  made,  nor  any  step  taken  towards  it. 

Q.     Was  it  not  proposed  at  a  public  meeting? 

A.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  abolishing  of  the  paper 
currency  in  New  England,  by  act  of  assembly  1 

A.  I  do  remember  its  being  abolished  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Q.  Was  not  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  that  transaction? 

VOL.  iv.  23 
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Jl.     I  have  heard  so. 

Q.     Was  it  not  at  that  time  a  very  unpopular  law  ? 

Jl.  I  believe  it  might,  though  I  can  say  little  about 
it,  as  I  lived  at  a  distance  from  that  province. 

Q.  Was  not  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  an  argu- 
ment used  against  abolishing  the  paper? 

Jl.     I  suppose  it  was.* 

Q.  What  is  the  present  opinion  there  of  that  law  ? 
Is  it  as  unpopular  as  it  was  at  first? 

Jl.     I  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  Have  not  instructions  from  hence  been  some- 
times sent  over  to  governors,  highly  oppressive  and 
unpolitical  ? 

Jl.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  not  some  governors  dispensed  with  them 
for  that  reason  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Did  the  Americans  ever  dispute  the  controlling 
power  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  commerce  ? 

A.     No. 

Q.  Can  any  thing  less  than  a  military  force  carry 
the  Stamp  Act  into  execution? 

Jl.  I  do  not  see  how  a  military  force  can  be  applied 
to  that  purpose. 

Q.     Why  may  it  not? 

A.  Suppose  a  military  force  sent  into  America,  they 
will  find  nobody  in  arms ;  what  are  they  then  to  do  ? 
They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take  stamps  who  chooses 
to  do  without  them.  They  will  not  find  a  rebellion ; 
they  may  indeed  make  one. 

Q.  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think  will 
be  the  consequences? 

.#.     A  total   loss   of  the   respect   and   affection   the 

*  See  Remarks  and  Facts  relative  to  American  Paper  Money.    Vol.  II. 
p.  340. 
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people  of  America  bear  to  this  country,  and  of  all  the 
commerce  that  depends  on  that  respect  and  affection. 
Q.     How  can  the  commerce  be  affected  ? 

.#.  You  will  find,  that  if  the  act  is  not  repealed, 
they  will  take  a  very  little  of  your  manufactures  in  a 
short  time. 

Q.     Is  it  in  their  power  to  do  without  them? 

Jl.    I  think  they  may  very  well  do  without  them. 

Q.     Is  it  their  interest  not  to  take  them? 

Jl.  The  goods  they  take  from  Britain  are  either 
necessaries,  mere  conveniences,  or  superfluities.  The 
first,  as  cloth,  &,c.,  with  a  little  industry  they  can  make 
at  home ;  the  second  they  can  do  without,  till  they  are 
able  to  provide  them  among  themselves ;  and  the  last, 
which  are  much  the  greatest  part,  they  will  strike  off 
immediately.  They  are  mere  articles  of  fashion,  pur- 
chased and  consumed  because  the  fashion  in  a  re- 
spected country ;  but  will  now  be  detested  and  rejected. 
The  people  have  already  struck  off,  by  general  agree- 
ment, the  use  of  all  goods  fashionable  in  mournings, 
and  many  thousand  pounds'  worth  are  sent  back  as 
unsalable. 

Q.     Is  it  their  interest  to  make  cloth  at  home? 

Jl.  I  think  they  may  at  present  get  it  cheaper  from 
Britain ;  I  mean,  of  the  same  fineness  and  workman- 
ship ;  but,  when  one  considers  other  circumstances,  the 
restraints  on  their  trade,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
remittances,  it  is  their  interest  to  make  every  thing. 

Q.  Suppose  an  act  of  internal  regulations  con- 
nected with  a  tax;  how  would  they  receive  it? 

Jl.     I  think  it  would  be  objected  to. 

Q.  Then  no  regulation  with  a  tax  would  be  sub- 
mitted to? 

A.  Their  opinion  is,  that,  when  aids  to  the  crown 
are  wanted,  they  are  to  be  asked  of  the  several  assem- 
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blies,  according  to  the  old  established  usage  ;  who  will, 
as  they  always  have  done,  grant  them  freely.  And 
that  their  money  ought  not  to  be  given  away,  without 
their  consent,  by  persons  at  a  distance,  unacquainted 
with  their  circumstances  and  abilities.  The  granting 
aids  to  the  crown  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  rec- 
ommending themselves  to  their  sovereign ;  and  they 
think  it  extremely  hard  and  unjust,  that  a  body  of  men, 
in  which  they  have  no  representatives,  should  make  a 
merit  to  itself  of  giving  and  granting  what  is  not  its 
own,  but  theirs ;  and  deprive  them  of  a  right  they  es- 
teem of  the  utmost  value  and  importance,  as  it  is  the 
security  of  all  their  other  rights. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  post-office,  which  they  have  long 
received,  a  tax  as  well  as  a  regulation  ? 

Jl.  No ;  the  money  paid  for  the  postage  of  a  letter 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  tax ;  it  is  merely  a  quantum 
meruit  for  a  service  done  ;  no  person  is  compellable  to 
pay  the  money  if  he  does  not  choose  to  receive  the 
service.  A  man  may  still,  as  before  the  act,  send  his 
letter  by  a  servant,  a  special  messenger,  or  a  friend,  if 
he  thinks  it  cheaper  and  safer. 

Q.  But  do  they  not  consider  the  regulations  of  the 
post-office,  by  the  act  of  last  year,  as  a  tax  ? 

A.  By  the  regulations  of  last  year  the  rate  of  post- 
age was  generally  abated  near  thirty  per  cent  through 
all  America ;  they  certainly  cannot  consider  such  abate- 
ment as  a  tax. 

Q.  If  an  excise  was  laid  by  Parliament,  which  they 
might  likewise  avoid  paying,  by  not  consuming  the  ar- 
ticles excised,  would  they  then  not  object  to  it  ? 

.//.  They  would  certainly  object  to  it,  as  an  excise 
is  unconnected  with  any  service  done,  and  is  merely  an 
aid,  which  they  think  ought  to  be  asked  of  them,  and 
granted  by  them,  if  they  are  to  pay  it;  and  can  be 
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granted  for  them  by  no  others  whatsoever,  whom  they 
have  not  empowered  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  say  they  do  not  object  to  the  right  of  Par- 
liament, in  laying  duties  on  goods  to  be  paid  on  their 
importation ;  now,  is  there  any  kind  of  difference  be- 
tween a  duty  on  the  importation  of  goods,  and  an  ex- 
cise on,  their  consumption  ?  v 

Jl.  Yes,  a  very  material  one ;  an  excise,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  just  mentioned,  they  think  you  can  have 
no  right  to  lay  within  their  country.  But  the  sea  is 
yours ;  you  maintain,  by  your  fleets,  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation in  it,  and  keep  it  clear  of  pirates ;  you  may 
have,  therefore,  a  natural  and  equitable  right  to  some  toll 
or  duty  on  merchandises  carried  through  that  part  of 
your  dominions,  towards  defraying  the  expense  you  are 
at  in  ships  to  maintain  the  safety  of  that  carriage. 

Q.  Does  this  reasoning  hold  in  the  case  of  a  duty 
laid  on  the  produce  of  their  lands  exported?  And 
would  they  not  then  object  to  such  a  duty  ? 

Ji.  If  it  tended  to  make  the  produce  so  much 
dearer  abroad,  as  to  lessen  the  demand  for  it,  to  be 
sure  they  would  object  to  such  a  duty ;  not  to  your 
right  of  laying  it,  but  they  would  complain  of  it  as  a 
burden,  and  petition  you  to  lighten  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  duty  paid  on  the  tobacco  exported,  a 
duty  of  that  kind  ? 

Jl.  That,  I  think,  is  only  on  tobacco  carried  coast- 
wise, from  one  colony  to  another,  and  appropriated  as 
a  fund  for  supporting  the  college  at  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia. 

Q.  Have  not  the  assemblies  in  the  West  Indies  the 
same  natural  rights  with  those  in  North  America? 

Jl.     Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  is  there  not  a  tax  laid  there  on  their 
sugars  exported  ? 

VOL.    IV  P 
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A.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies ; 
but  the  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  on  sugars  ex- 
ported was,  I  believe,  granted  by  their  own  assemblies. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  poll-tax  in  your  province  laid 
on  unmarried  men? 

JI.  It  is,  I  think,  fifteen  shillings,  to  be  paid  by  every 
single  freeman,  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  amount  of  all  the  taxes  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Jl.     I  suppose  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Stamp  Act  continued  and  enforced, 
do  you  imagine  that  ill  humor  will  induce  the  Ameri- 
cans to  give  as  much  for  worse  manufactures  of  their 
own,  and  use  them,  preferable  to  better  of  ours  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  People  will  pay  as  freely  to 
gratify  one  passion  as  another,  their  resentment  as  their 
pride. 

Q.  Would  the  people  at  Boston  discontinue  their 
trade  ? 

Jl.  The  merchants  are  a  very  small  number  com- 
pared with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  must  discon- 
tinue their  trade,  if  nobody  will  buy  their  goods. 

Q.     What  are  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  colonies  ? 

Jl.     They  are  farmers,  husbandmen,  or  planters. 

Q.  Would  they  suffer  the  produce  of  their  lands 
to  rot? 

Jl.  No ;  but  they  would  not  raise  so  much.  They 
would  manufacture  more,  and  plough  less. 

Q.  Would  they  live  without  the  administration  of 
justice  in  civil  matters,  and  suffer  all  the  inconveniences 
of  such  a  situation  for  any  considerable  time,  rather  than 
take  the  stamps,  supposing  the  stamps  were  protected 
by  a  sufficient  force,  where  every  one  might  have  them? 

A.  I  think  the  supposition  impracticable,  that  the 
stamps  should  be  so  protected  as  that  every  one  might 
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have  them.  The  act  requires  sub -distributors  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  county  town,  district,  and  village,  and 
they  would  be  necessary.  But  the  principal  distribu- 
tors, who  were  to  have  had  a  considerable  profit  on  the 
whole,  have  not  though;  it  worth  while  to  continue 
in  the  office ;  and  I  think  it  impossible  to  find  sub- 
distributors  fit  to  be  trussed,  who,  for  the  trifling  profit 
that  must  come  to  their  share,  would  incur  the  odium, 
and  run  the  hazard,  that  would  attend  it ;  and,  if  they 
could  be  found,  I  think  it  impracticable  to  protect  the 
stamps  in  so  many  distant  and  remote  places. 

Q.  But  in  places  where  they  could  be  protected, 
would  not  the  people  use  them,  rather  than  remain  in 
such  a  situation,  unable  to  obtain  any  right,  or  recover 
by  law  any  debt  ? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would  do.  I  can 
only  judge  what  other  people  will  think,  and  how  they 
will  act,  by  what  I  feel  within  myself.  I  have  a  great 
many  debts  due  to  me  in  America,  and  I  had  rather 
they  should  remain  unrecoverable  by  any  law,  than 
submit  to  the  Stamp  Act.  They  will  be  debts  of  honor. 
It  is  my  opinion  the  people  will  either  continue  in  that 
situation,  or  find  some  way  to  extricate  themselves ; 
perhaps  by  generally  agreeing  to  proceed  in  the  courts 
without  stamps.  v 

Q.  What  do  you  think  a  sufficient  military  force  to 
protect  the  distribution  of  the  stamps  in  every  part  of 
America  ? 

A.  A  very  great  force,  I  can't  say  what,  if  the  dispo- 
sition of  America  is  for  a  general  resistance. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  in  America  able  to 
bear  arms,  or  of  disciplined  militia  ? 

A.     There  are,  I  suppose,  at  least 

[Question  objected  to.  He  withdrew.  Called  in 
again.] 
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Q.  Is  the  American  Stamp  Act  an  equal  tax  on  the 
country  ? 

Jl.     I  think  not. 

Q.     Why  so? 

Jl.  The  greatest  part  of  the  money  must  arise  from 
lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  be  paid  by  the 
lower  sort  of  people,  who  -were  too  poor  easily  to  pay 
their  debts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poor, 
and  a  tax  upon  them  for  being  poor. 

Q.  But  will  not  this  increase  of  expense  be  a 
means  of  lessening  the  number  of  lawsuits? 

Jl.  I  think  not;  for  as  the  costs  all  fall  upon  the 
debtor,  and  are  to  be  paid  by  him,  they  would  be  no 
discouragement  to  the  creditor  to  bring  his  action. 

Q.     Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  excessive  usury  ? 

»#.     Yes;    as  an  oppression  of  the  debtor. 

Q.  How  many  ships  are  there  laden  annually  in 
North  America  with  flax-seed  for  Ireland  ? 

Jl.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  number  of  ships ;  but  I 
know,  that,  in  1752,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  flax- 
seed,  each  containing  seven  bushels,  were  exported 
from  Philadelphia  to  Ireland.  I  suppose  the  quantity  is 
greatly  increased  since  that  time,  and  it  is  understood, 
that  the  exportation  from  New  York  is  equal  to  that 
from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  flax  that  grows  with  that 
flax-seed  ? 

Jl.  They  manufacture  some  into  coarse,  and  some 
into  a  middling  kind  of  linen. 

Q.     Are  there  any  slitting-mills  in  America? 

Jl.  I  think  there  are  three,  but  I  believe  only  one 
at  present  employed.  I  suppose  they  will  all  be  set 
to  work,  if  the  interruption  of  the  trade  continues. 

Q.     Are  there  any  fulling  mills  there? 

Jl.     A  great  many. 
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Q.  Did  you  never  hear,  that  a  great  quantity  of 
stockings  were  contracted  for,  for  the  army,  during  the 
war,  and  manufactured  in  Philadelphia? 

Jl.     I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would  not 
the  Americans  think  they  could  oblige  the  Parliament 
to  repeal  every  external  tax  law  now  in  force  ? 

Jl.  It  is  hard  to  answer  questions  of  what  people  at 
such  a  distance  will  flmifc. 

Q.  But  what  do  you  imagine  they  will  think  were 
the  motives  of  repealing  the  act? 

Jl.  I  suppose  they  will  think,  that  it  was  repealed 
from  a  conviction  of  its  inexpediency ;  and  they  will 
rely  upon  it,  that,  while  the  same  inexpediency  subsists, 
you  will  never  attempt  to  make  such  another. 

Q.     What  do  you  mean  by  its  inexpediency? 

Jl.  I  mean  its  inexpediency  on  several  accounts ;  the 
poverty  and  inability  of  those  who  were  to  pay  the  tax, 
the  general  discontent  it  has  occasioned,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  enforcing  it. 

Q.  If  the  act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  legislature 
should  show  its  resentment  to  the  opposers  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  would  the  colonies  acquiesce  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  legislature  ?  What  is  your  opinion  they 
would  do? 

Jl.  I  don't  doubt  at  all,  that  if  the  legislature  repeal 
the  Stamp  Act,  the  colonies  will  acquiesce  in  the  au- 
thority. 

Q.  But  if  the  legislature  should  think  fit  to  ascer- 
tain its  right  to  lay 'taxes,  by  any  act  laying  a  small  tax, 
contrary  to  their  opinion,  would  they  submit  to  pay 
the  tax? 

Jl.  The  proceedings  of  the  people  in  America  have 
been  considered  too  much  together.  The  proceedings 
of  the  assemblies  have  been  very  different  from  those 
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of  the  mobs,  and  should  be  distinguished,  as  having 
no  connexion  with  each  ^ther.  The  assemblies  have 
only  peaceably  resolved  what  they  take  to  be  their 
rights  ;  they  have  taken  no  measures  for  opposition  by 
force,  they  have  not  built  a  fort,  raised  a  man,  or  pro- 
vided a  grain  of  ammunition,  in  order  to  such  opposi- 
tion. The  ringleaders  of  riots,  they  think  ought  to  be 
punished  ;  they  would  punish  them  themselves,  if  they 
could.  Every  sober,  sensible  man,  would  wish  to  see 
rioters  punished,  as,  otherwise,  peaceable  people  have 
no  security  of  person  or  estate ;  but  as  to  an  internal 
tax,  how  small  soever,  laid  by  the  legislature  here  on 
the  people  there,  while  they  have  no  representatives  in 
this  legislature,  I  think  it  will  never  be  submitted  to; 
they  will  oppose  it  to  the  last ;  they  do  not  consider  it 
as  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  raise  money  on  them  by 
your  taxes ;  because  they  are,  and  always  have  been, 
ready  to  raise  money  by  taxes  among  themselves,  and 
to  grant  large  sums,  equal  to  their  abilities,  upon  requi- 
sition from  the  crown. 

They  have  not  only  granted  equal  to  their  abilities, 
but,  during  all  the  last  war,  they  granted  far  beyond 
their  abilities,  and  beyond  their  proportion  with  this 
country  (you  yourselves  being  judges),  to  the  amount 
of  many  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  they  did 
freely  and  readily,  only  on  a  sort  of  promise,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  it  should  be  recommended  to 
Parliament  to  make  them  compensation.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly recommended  to  Parliament,  in  the  most  hon- 
orable manner  for  them.  America  has  been  greatly 
misrepresented  and  abused  here,  in  papers,  and  pam- 
phlets, and  speeches,  as  ungrateful,  and  unreasonable, 
and  unjust ;  in  having  put  this  nation  to  an  immense 
expense  for  their  defence,  and  refusing  to  bear  any  part 
of  that  expense.  The  colonies  raised,  paid,  and  clothed 
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near  twenty-five  thousand  men  during  the  last  war ;  a 
number  equal  to  those  sent  from  Britain,  and  far  be- 
yond their  proportion ;  they  went  deeply  into  debt  in 
doing  this,  and  all  their  taxes  and  estates  are  mortgaged 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  discharging  that  debt. 

Government  here  was  at  that  time  very  sensible  of 
this.  The  colonies  were  recommended  to  Parliament. 
Every  year  the  King  sent  down  to  the  House  a  written 
message  to  this  purpose ;  "  that  his  Majesty,  being 
highly  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  vigor  with  which  his 
faithful  subjects  in  North  America  had  exerted  them- 
selves, in  defence  of  his  Majesty's  just  rights  and  pos- 
sessions, recommended  it  to  the  House  to  take  the 
same  into  consideration,  and  enable  him  to  give  them  a 
proper  compensation."  You  will  find  those  messages 
on  your  own  journals  every  year  of  the  war  to  the  very 
last ;  and  you  did  accordingly  give  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  annually  to  the  crown,  to  be  distributed 
in  such  compensation  to  the  colonies. 

This  is  the  strongest  of  all  proofs,  that  the  colonies, 
far  from  being  unwilling  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden, 
did  exceed  their  proportion  ;  for  if  they  had  done  less, 
or  had  only  equalled  their  proportion,  there  would  have 
been  no  room  or  reason  for  compensation.  Indeed,  the 
sums,  reimbursed  them,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  expense  they  incurred  beyond  their  proportion  ;  but 
they  never  murmured  at  that ;  they  esteemed  their 
sovereign's  approbation  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
the  approbation  of  this  House,  far  beyond  any  other 
kind  of  compensation ;  therefore  there  was  no  occasion 
for  this  act,  to  force  money  from  a  willing  people.  They 
had  not  refused  giving  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act ;  no  requisition  had  been  made ;  they  were  always 
willing  and  ready  to  do  what  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  in  this  light  they  wish  to  be 
considered. 
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Q.  But  suppose  Great  Britain  should  be  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Europe,  would  North  America  contribute  to 
the  support  of  it? 

Jl.  I  do  think  they  would  as  far  as  their  circum- 
stances would  permit.  They  consider  themselves  as  a 
part  of  the  British  empire,  and  as  having  one  common 
interest  with  it ;  they  may  be  looked  on  here  as  for- 
eigners, but  they  do  not  consider  themselves  as  such. 
They  are  zealous  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  this 
nation ;  and,  while  they  are  well  used,  will  always  be 
ready  to  support  it,  as  far  as  their  little  power  goes. 
In  1739  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Carthagena,  and  they  sent  three  thousand 
men  to  join  your  army.  It  is  true,  Carthagena  is  in 
America,  but  as  remote  from  the  northern  colonies,  as 
if  it  had  been  in  Europe.  They  make  no  distinction 
of  wars,  as  to  their  duty  of  assisting  in  them. 

I  know  the  last  wrar  is  commonly  spoken  of  here,  as 
entered  into  for  the  defence,  or  for  the  sake,  of  the 
people  in  America.  I  think  it  is  quite  misunderstood. 
It  began  about  the  limits  between  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  about  territories  to  which  the  crown  indeed  laid 
claim,  but  which  were  not  claimed  by  any  British  col- 
ony ;  none  of  the  lands  had  been  granted  to  any  col- 
onist ;  we  had  therefore  no  particular  concern  or  in- 
terest in  that  dispute.  As  to  the  Ohio,  the  contest 
there  began  about  your  right  of  trading  in  the  Indian 
country,  a  right  you  had  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  the  French  infringed ;  they  seized  the  traders 
and  their  goods,  which  were  your  manufactures ;  they 
took  a  fort  which  a  company  of  your  merchants,  and 
their  factors,  and  correspondents,  had  erected  there  to 
secure  that  trade.  Braddock  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  retake  that  fort,  (which  was  looked  on  here  as  an- 
other encroachment  on  the  King's  territory,)  and  to 
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protect  your  trade.  It  was  not  till  after  his  defeat,  that 
the  colonies  were  attacked.*  They  were  before  in  per- 
fect peace  with  both  French  and  Indians ;  the  troops 
were  not,  therefore,  sent  for  their  defence. 

The  trade  with  the  Indians,  though  carried  on  in 
America,  is  not  an  American  interest.  The  people  of 
America  are  chiefly  farmers  and  planters ;  scarce  any 
thing  that  they  raise  or  produce  is  an  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Indians.  The  Indian  trade  is  a  British  inter- 
est;  it  is  carried  on  with  British  manufactures,  for  the 
profit  of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  there- 
fore the  war,  as  it  commenced  for  the  defence  of  terri- 
tories of  the  crown  (the  property  of  no  American),  and 
for  the  defence  of  a  trade  purely  British,  was  really  a 
British  war,  and  yet  the  people  of  America  made  no 
scruple  of  contributing  their  utmost  towards  carrying  it 
on,  and  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  taking  possession 
of  the  King's  territorial  rights,  and  strengthening  the 
frontiers,  is  not  an  American  interest? 

Jl.  Not  particularly,  but  conjointly  a  British  and  an 
American  interest. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny,  that  the  preceding  war,  the 
war  with  Spain,  was  entered  into  for  the  sake  of 
America ;  was  it  not  occasioned  by  captures  made  in 
the  American  seas? 

Jl.  Yes ;  captures  of  ships  carrying  on  the  British 
trade  there  with  British  manufactures. 

*  When  this  army  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  from  the  want  of  wag- 
ons, &c.,  our  author  and  his  son  voluntarily  traversed  the  country,  in 
order  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity ;  and  they  had  zeal  and  address 
enough  to  effect  their  purpose,  upon  pledging  themselves,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  for  payment.  It  was  just  before  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's last  return  from  England  to  America,  that  the  accounts  in  this 
transaction  were  passed  at  the  British  treasury. — B.  V. 
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Q.  Was  not  the  late  war  with  the  Indians,  since 
the  peace  with  France,  a  war  for  America  only  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  more  particularly  for  America 
than  the  former ;  but  was  rather  a  consequence  or 
remains  of  the  former  war,  the  Indians  not  having  been 
thoroughly  pacified  ;  and  the  Americans  bore  by  much 
the  greatest  share  of  the  expense.  It  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  army  under  General  Bouquet;  there  were 
not  above  three  hundred  regulars  in  that  army,  and 
above  one  thousand  Pennsylvanians. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  send  troops  to  America, 
to  defend  the  Americans  against  the  Indians  ? 

Jl.  No,  by  no  means;  it  never  was  necessary. 
They  defended  themselves  when  they  were  but  a 
handful,  and  the  Indians  much  more  numerous.  They 
continually  gained  ground,  and  have  driven  the  Indians 
over  the  mountains,  without  any  troops  sent  to  their 
assistance  from  this  country.  And  can  it  be  thought 
necessary  now  to  send  troops  for  their  defence  from 
those  diminished  Indian  tribes,  when  the  colonies  have 
become  so  populous  and  so  strong  ?  There  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  it ;  they  are  very  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  were  not  more  than  three 
hundred  regular  troops  employed  in  the  late  Indian 
war? 

Jl.  Not  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  the  chief  part  of  the  war  that  affected 
the  colonies.  There  were  garrisons  at  Niagara,  Fort 
Detroit,  and  those  remote  posts  kept  for  the  sake  of 
your  trade  ;  I  did  not  reckon  them ;  but  I  believe,  that 
on  the  whole  the  number  of  Americans  or  provincial 
troops,  employed  in  the  war,  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  regulars.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  assemblies  have  a  right  to 
levy  money  on  the  subject  there,  to  grant  to  the  crown? 

Jl.     I  certainly  think  so  ;  they  have  always  done  it. 

Q.  Are  they  acquainted  with  the  declaration  of 
rights  ?  And  do  they  know,  that,  by  that  statute, 
money  is  not  to  be  raised  on  the  subject  but  by  con- 
sent of  Parliament  ? 

Jl.     They  are  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  How  then  can  they  think  they  have  a  right  to 
levy  money  for  the  crown,  or  for  any  other  than  local 
purposes  ? 

Jl.  They  understand  that  clause  to  relate  to  sub- 
jects only  within  the  realm ;  that  no  money  can  be 
levied  on  them  for  the  crown,  but  by  consent  of  Par- 
liament. The  colonies  are  not  supposed  to  be  within 
the  realm ;  they  have  assemblies  of  their  own,  which 
are  their  parliaments,  and  they  are,  in  that  respect,  in 
the  same  situation  with  Ireland.  When  money  is  to  be 
raised  for  the  crown  upon  the  subject  in  Ireland,  or  in 
the  colonies,  the  consent  is  given  in  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies.  They 
think  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  cannot  properly 
give  that  consent,  till  it  has  representatives  from  Amer- 
ica ;  for  the  petition  of  right  expressly  says,  it  is  to  be 
by  common  consent  in  Parliament ;  and  the  people  of 
America  have  no  representatives  in  Parliament,  to  make 
a  part  of  that  common  consent. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  an  act 
should  pass,  ordering  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies  to 
indemnify  the  sufferers  by  the  riots,  would  they  obey  it  ? 

Jl.     That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Suppose  the  King  should  require  the  colonies 
to  grant  a  revenue,  and  the  Parliament  should  be 
against  their  doing  it,  do  they  think  they  can  grant  a 
revenue  to  the  King,  without  the  consent  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain? 
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Jl.  That  is  a  deep  question.  As  to  my  own  opin- 
ion, I  should  think  myself  at  liberty  to  do  it,  and  should 
do  it,  if  I  liked  the  occasion. 

Q.  When  money  has  been  raised  in  the  colonies, 
upon  requisitions,  has  it  not  been  granted  to  the  King  ? 

Jl.  Yes,  always;  but  the  requisitions  have  gener- 
ally been  for  some  service  expressed,  as  to  raise,  clothe, 
and  pay  troops,  and  not  for  money  only. 

Q.  If  the  act  should  pass  requiring  the  American 
assemblies  to  make  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  and 
they  should  disobey  it,  and  then  the  Parliament  should, 
by  another  act,  lay  an  internal  tax,  would  they  then 
obey  it? 

Jl.  The  people  will  pay  no  internal  tax ;  and,  I 
think,  an  act  to  oblige  the  assemblies  to  make  compen- 
sation is  unnecessary ;  for  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  present  heats  are  abated,  they  will  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  if  it  is  right  to  be  done, 
they  will  do  it  of  themselves. 

Q.  Do  not  letters  often  come  into  the  post-offices 
in  America,  directed  to  some  inland  town  where  no 
post  goes? 

Jl.     Yes. 

Q.  Can  any  private  person  take  up  those  letters 
and  carry  them  as  directed? 

Jl.  Yes ;  any  friend  of  the  person  may  do  it,  pay- 
ing the  postage  that  has  accrued. 

Q.  But  must  not  he  pay  an  additional  postage  for 
the  distance  to  such  inland  town  ? 

JL    No. 

Q.  Can  the  post-master  answer  delivering  the  letter, 
without  being  paid  such  additional  postage? 

Jl.  Certainly  he  can  demand  nothing,  where  he 
does  no  service. 

Q.     Suppose  a  person,  being  far  from  home,  finds  a 
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letter  in  a  post-office  directed  to  him,  and  he  lives  in  a 
place  to  which  the  post  generally  goes,  and  the  letter 
is  directed  to  that  place ;  will  the  post-master  deliver 
him  the  letter,  without  his  paying  the  postage  receiv- 
able at  the  place  to  which  the  letter  is  directed  1 

Jl.  Yes;  the  office  cannot  demand  postage  for  a 
letter  that  it  does  not  carry,  or  farther  than  it  does 
carry  it. 

Q.  Are  not  ferry-men  in  America  obliged,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  to  carry  over  the  posts  without  pay  1 

Jl.     Yes. 

Q.     Is  not  this  a  tax  on  the  ferry-men? 

*fl.  They  do  not  consider  it  as  such,  as  they  have 
an  advantage  from  persons  travelling  with  the  post. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
crown  should  make  a  requisition  to  the  colonies  for  a 
sum  of  money,  would  they  grant  it? 

A.    I  believe  they  would. 

Q.     Why  do  you  think  so? 

Jl.  I  can  speak  for  the  colony  I  live  in ;  I  had  it  in 
instruction  from  the  assembly  to  assure  the  ministry, 
that,  as  they  always  had  done,  so  they  should  always 
think  it  their  duty,  to  grant  such  aids  to  the  crown  as 
were  suitable  to  their  circumstances  and  abilities,  when- 
ever called  upon  for  that  purpose,  in  the  usual  consti- 
tutional manner;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  communi- 
cating this  instruction  to  that  honorable  gentleman  then 
minister.* 

*  I  take  the  following  to  be  the  history  of  this  transaction.  Until 
1763,  and  the  years  following,  whenever  Great  Britain  wanted  supplies 
directly  from  the  colonies,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
sent  them  a  letter  of  requisition,  in  which  the  occasion  for  supplies  was 
expressed ;  and  the  colonies  returned  a  free  gift,  the  mode  of  levying 
which  they  wholly  prescribed.  At  this  period,  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer (Mr.  George  Grenville)  steps  forth,  and  says  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  "  We  must  call  for  money  from  the  colonies  in  the  way  of  a 
VOL.  IV.  25  Q 
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Q.  Would  they  do  this  for  a  British  concern,  as 
suppose  a  war  in  some  part  of  Europe,  that  did  not 
affect  them? 

Jl.  Yes,  for  any  thing  that  concerned  the  general 
interest.  They  consider  themselves  a  part  of  the 
whole. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  constitutional  manner  of  call- 
ing on  the  colonies  for  aids? 

Jl.     A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Q.  Is  this  all  you  mean ;  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State? 

A.  I  mean  the  usual  way  of  requisition,  in  a  circu- 
lar letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  his  Majesty's 
command,  reciting  the  occasion,  and  recommending  it 
to  the  colonies  to  grant  such  aids  as  became  their  loyal- 
ty, and  were  suitable  to  their  abilities. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  of  State  ever  write  for  money 
for  the  crown? 

^/.  The  requisitions  have  been  to  raise,  clothe,  and 
pay  men,  which  cannot  be  done  without  money. 

Q.     Would  they  grant  money  alone,  if  called  on  ? 

Jl.  In  my  opinion  they  would,  money  as  well  as 
men,  when  they  have  money,  or  can  make  it. 

tax; "  and  to  the  colony  agents,  "  Write  to  your  several  colonies,  and  tell 
them,  if  thty  dislike  a  duty  upon  stamps,  and  prefer  any  other  method  of 
raising  the  money  themselves,  I  shall  be  content,  provided  the  amount  be 
but  raised."  "  That  is,"  observed  the  colonies,  when  commenting  upon 
his  terms,  "  if  we  will  not  tax  ourselves,  as  we  may  be  directed,  the  Par- 
liament will  tax  us."  Dr.  Franklin's  instructions,  spoken  of  above,  re- 
lated to  this  gracious  option.  As  the  colonies  could  not  choose  "  another 
tax,"  while  they  disclaimed  every  tax,  the  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp 
Act. 

It  seems,  that  the  only  part  of  the  offer,  which  bore  a  show  of  favor, 
•was  the  grant  of  the  mode  of  levying ;  and  this  was  the  only  circum- 
stance which  was  not  new. 

See  Mr.  Mauduit's  account  of  Mr.  Grenville's  conference  with  the 
agents,  confirmed  by  the  agents  for  Georgia  and  Virginia;  and  Mr. 
Burke's  Speech,  in  1774,  p.  55.  —  B.  V. 
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Q  If  the  Parliament  should  repeal  the  Stamp  Act, 
will  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  rescind  their  reso- 
lutions ? 

Jl.     I  think  not. 

Q.  Before  there  was  any  thought  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  did  they  wish  for  a  representation  in  Parliament? 

JL    No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  that  there  is,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania charter,  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  lay  taxes  there? 

Jl.  I  know  there  is  a  clause  in  the  charter,  by 
which  the  King  grants,  that  he  will  levy  no  taxes  on 
the  inhabitants,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
assembly,  or  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Q.  How,  then,  could  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
assert,  that  laying  a  tax  on  them  by  the  Stamp  Act  was 
an  infringement  of  their  rights  ? 

Jl.  They  understand  it  thus ;  by  the  same  charter, 
and  otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
liberties  of  Englishmen  ;  they  find  in  the  Great  Charters, 
and  the  Petition  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  that  one  of 
the  privileges  of  English  subjects  is,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  their  common  consent ;  they  have 
therefore  relied  upon  it,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province,  that  the  Parliament  never  would,  nor  could, 
by  color  of  that  clause  in  the  charter,  assume  a  right  of 
taxing  them,  till  it  had  qualified  itself  to  exercise  such 
right,  by  admitting  representatives  from  the  people  to 
be  taxed,  who  ought  to  make  a  part  of  that  common 
consent. 

Q.  Are  there  any  words  in  the  charter  that  justify 
that  construction? 

Jl.  "  The  common  rights  of  Englishmen,"  as  de- 
clared by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Petition  of  Right, 
all  justify  it. 
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Q.  Does  the  distinction  between  internal  and  ex- 
ternal taxes  exist  in  the  words  of  the  charter? 

Jl.     No,  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Then,  may  they  not,  by  the  same  interpretation, 
object  to  the  Parliament's  right  of  external  taxation  ? 

A.  They  never  have  hitherto.  Many  arguments 
have  been  lately  used  here  to  show  them,  that  there  is 
no  difference,  and  that,  if  you  have  no  right  to  tax 
them  internally,  you  have  none  to  tax  them  externally, 
or  make  any  other  law  to  bind  them.  At  present 
they  do  not  reason  so ;  but  in  time  they  may  possibly 
be  convinced  by  these  arguments. 

Q.  Do  not  the  resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania  as- 
sembly say,  "all  taxes"? 

Jl.  If  they  do,  they  mean  only  internal  taxes ;  the 
same  words  have  not  always  the  same  meaning  here 
and  in  the  colonies.  By  taxes,  they  mean  internal 
taxes ;  by  duties,  they  mean  customs ;  these  are  their 
ideas  of  the  language. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  the  resolutions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  assembly? 

Jl.     I  have. 

Q.  Do  they  not  say,  that  neither  external  nor  in- 
ternal taxes  can  be  laid  on  them  by  Parliament  ? 

Jl.     I  don't  know  that  they  do ;    I  believe  not. 

Q.  If  the  same  colony  should  say,  neither  tax  nor 
imposition  could  be  laid,  does  not  that  province  hold 
the  power  of  Parliament  can  lay  neither  ? 

.#.  I  suppose,  that,  by  the  word  imposition,  they  do 
not  intend  to  express  duties  to  be  laid  on  goods  im- 
ported, as  regulations  of  commerce. 

Q.  What  can  the  colonies  mean  then  by  imposition, 
as  distinct  from  taxes? 

Jl.  They  may  mean  many  things,  as  impressing 
of  men  or  of  carriages,  quartering  troops  on  private 
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houses,  and  the  like ;    there  may  be  great  impositions 
that  are  not  properly  taxes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  post-office  rate  an  internal  tax  laid 
by  act  of  Parliament  ? 

A.     I  have  answered  that. 

Q.  Are  all  parts  of  the  colonies  equally  able  to  pay 
taxes  ? 

Jl.  No,  certainly ;  the  frontier  parts,  which  have 
been  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  are  greatly  disabled  by 
that  means ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  are  usually 
favored  in  our  tax  laws. 

Q.  Can  we,  at  this  distance,  be  competent  judges 
of  what  favors  are  necessary  ? 

Jl.  The  Parliament  have  supposed  it,  by  claiming  a 
right  to  make  tax  laws  for  America;  I  think  it  im- 
possible. 

Q.  Would  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  be  any 
discouragement  of  your  manufactures  ?  Will  the  people 
that  have  begun  to  manufacture  decline  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  will ;  especially  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trade  is  opened  again,  so  that  remittances 
can  be  easily  made.  I  have  known  several  instances 
that  make  it  probable.  In  the  war  before  last,  tobacco 
being  low,  and  making  little  remittance,  the  people  of 
Virginia  went  generally  into  family  manufactures.  After- 
wards, when  tobacco  bore  a  better  price,  they  returned 
to  the  use  of  British  manufactures.  So  fulling-mills 
were  very  much  disused  in  the  last  war  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, because  bills  were  then  plenty,  and  remittances 
could  easily  be  made  to  Britain  for  English  cloth  and 
other  goods. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would  it 
induce  the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  would  they 
erase  their  resolutions? 

Q* 
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Jl.    No,  never. 

Q.  Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase 
those  resolutions? 

Jl.  None  that  I  know  of;  they  will  never  do  it, 
unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force  them 
to  erase  them? 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to 
change  their  opinions. 

Q.  Do  they  consider  the  post-office  as  a  tax,  or  as 
a  regulation? 

Jl.  Not  as  a  tax,  but .  as  a  regulation  and  conven- 
iency;  every  assembly  encouraged  it,  and  supported 
it  in  its  infancy,  by  grants  of  money,  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  done ;  and  the  people  have  always 
paid  the  postage. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  instructions  you 
mentioned  ? 

A.  I  brought  them  with  me,  when  I  came  to  Eng- 
land, about  fifteen  months  since. 

Q.  When  did  you  communicate  that  instruction  to 
the  minister? 

Jl.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  while  the  stamping  of 
America  was  under  consideration,  and  before  the  bill 
was  brought  in. 

Q.  Would  it  be  most  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  to  employ  the  hands  of  Virginia  in  tobacco, 
or  in  manufactures? 

A.     In  tobacco,  to  be  sure. 

Q.     What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 

Jl.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 

Q.     What  is  now  their  pride? 

Jl.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they 
can  make  new  ones. 

Withdrew. 
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NOTE. 

In  Mr.  Walsh's  "  Life  of  Franklin,"  contained  in  Delaplaine's  Reposi- 
tory arc  some  curious  remarks  on  the  preceding  examination,  transcribed 
from  a  manuscript  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  reply  to  a  friend,  who 
desired  to  know  by  whom  the  several  questions  were  put.  These  re- 
marks are  as  follows. 

"I  have  numbered  the  questions,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  "for  the  sake 
of  making  references  to  them. 

"  QM.  J,  is  a  question  of  form,  asked  of  every  one  that  is  examined.— 
Qi,.  2,  3,  4,  5,  (5,  7,  were  asked  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  a  member  for  Coventry, 
a  friend  of  ours,  and  were  designed  to  draw  out  the  answers  that  fol- 
low; being  the  substance  of  what  I  had  before  said  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  remove  a  common  prejudice,  that  the  Colonies  paid  no  taxes, 
and  that  their  governments  were  supported  by  burdening  the  people 
here  ;  Qtt.  7,  was  particularly  intended  to  show  by  the  answer,  that  Par- 
liament could  not  properly  and  equally  lay  taxes  in  America,  as  they 
could  not,  by  reason  of  their  distance,  be  acquainted  with  such  circum- 
stances as  might  make  it  necessary  to  spare  particular  parts.  —  QM.  8  to 
13,  asked  by  Mr.  Huske,  another  friend,  to  show  the  impracticability  of 
distributing  the  Stamps  in  America. —  Qw.  14,  15,  16,  by  one  of  the  late 
administration,  an  adversary. —  Qu.  17  to  26,  by  Mr.  Huske  again.  His 
questions  about  the  Germans,  and  about  the  number  of  people,  were  in- 
tended to  make  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  America  appear 
more  formidable.  He  asked  some  others  here  that  the  Clerk  has  omit- 
ted, particularly  one,  I  remember. 

"  There  had  been  a  considerable  party  in  the  House  for  saving  the 
honor  and  right  of  Parliament,  by  retaining  the  Act,  and  yet  making  it 
tolerable  to  America,  by  reducing  it  to  a  stamp  on  commissions  for 
profitable  offices,  and  on  cards  and  dice.  I  had,  in  conversation  with 
many  of  them,  objected  to  this,  as  it  would  require  an  establishment 
for  the  distributors,  which  would  be  a  great  expense,  as  the  stamps 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  them,  and  so  the  odium  and  contention 
would  be  kept  up  for  nothing.  The  notion  of  amending,  however,  still 
continued,  and  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  members  for  promoting  it 
told  me,  he  was  sure  I  could,  if  I  would,  assist  them  to  amend  the  Act 
in  such  a  manner,  that  America  should  have  little  or  no  objection  to  it. 
'I  must  confess,'  says  I,  'I  have  thought  of  one  amendment;  if  you  will 
make  it,  the  Act  may  remain,  and  yet  the  Americans  will  be  quieted. 
It  is  a  very  small  amendment,  too ;  it  is  only  the  change  of  a  single  word. 
'Ay,' says  he,  'what  is  that?'  It  is  in  that  clause  where  it  is  said,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  there  shall  be  paid,  &,c.  The  amendment  I  would  pro- 
pose is,  for  one  read  two,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  act  may  stand 
as  it  does.  I  believe  it  will  give  nobody  in  America  any  uneasiness. 
Air.  Huske  had  heard  of  this,  and,  desiring  to  bring  out  the  same  an- 
swer in  the  House,  asked  me  whether  I  could  not  propose  a  small 
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amendment,  that  would  make  the  act  palatable.  But,  as  I  bought  the 
answer  he  wanted  too  light  and  ludicrous  for  the  House,  I  evaded  the 
question. 

"  Qu.  27,  28,  29,  1  think  these  were  by  Mr.  Grenville,  but  I  am  not 
certain.  —  Qu.  30,  31,  I  know  not  who  asked  them. —  Qu.  32  to  35, 
asked  by  Mr.  Nugent,  who  was  against  us.  His  drift  was  to  establish  a 
notion  he  had  entertained,  that  the  people  in  America  had  a  crafty 
mode  of  discouraging  the  English  trade  by  heavy  taxes  on  merchants. 

—  Qu.  3G  to  42,  most  of  these  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  other  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  discoursed,  and  were  intended  to  bring  out  such  answers 
as  they  desired  and  expected  from  me. —  Qu.  43,  uncertain  by  whom. — 
Qu.  44,  45,  46,  by  Mr.  Nugent  again,  who  I  suppose  intended  to  infer, 
that  the   poor  people  in  America  were   better  able   to  pay  taxes  than 
the  poor  in  England. —  Qu.  47,  48,  49,  by  Mr.  Prescott,  an  adversary. 

"  Qu.  50  to  58,  by  different  members,  I  cannot  recollect  who.  —  Qw.  59 
to  78,  chiefly  by  the  former  ministry.  —  Qu.  79  to  82,  by  friends.  — 
Qu.  83,  by  one  of  the  late  ministry.  —  Qu.  84,  by  Mr.  Cooper. —  Qu.  85 
to  90,  by  some  of  the  late  ministry. —  Qu.  91,  92,  by  Mr.  Grenville. — 
Qu.  93  to  98,  by  some  of  the  late  ministry. —  Qu.  99,  100,  by  some  friend, 
I  think  Sir  George  Saville. —  Qu.  101  to  106,  by  several  of  the  late  min- 
istry. —Qu.  107  to  114,  by  friends.  —  Qu.  115  to  117,  by  Mr.  A.  Bacon.— 
Qu.  118  to  120,  by  some  of  the  late  ministry. —  Qu.  121,  by  an  adversary. 

—  Qu.  122,  by  a  friend.—  Qu.  123, 124,  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend.— 
Qu.  125,  by  Mr.  Nugent.—  Qu.  126,  by  Mr.  Grenville.—  Qu.  127,  by  one 
of  the  late  ministry.  —  Qw.  128,  by  Mr.  G.  Grenville.  —  Qu.  129,  130, 
131,  by  Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis,  late  Secretary  of  War.— Qu.  132  to  135, 
uncertain.  — 136  to  142,  by  some  of  the  late  ministry,  intending  to  prove 
that  it  operated  where  no  service  was  done,  and  therefore   it  was  a  tax. 

—  Qu.  143,  by  a  friend,  I  forget  who. —  Qu.  144,  145,  by  C.  Townshend. 

—  Qu.  146  to  151,  by  some  of  the  late  ministry.  —  Qu.  152  to  157,  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  others  of  the  same   side.  —  Qu.  158  to  162,  by  Charles 
Townshend. —  Q?t.  163,  164,  by  a  friend,  I  think  Sir  George  Saville. — 
Qu.  165,  by  some  friend. —  Qu.  166,  167,  by  an  adversary.  —  Qu.  168  to 
174,  by  friends. 

"  Mr.  Nugent  made  a  violent  speech  next  day  upon  this  examination, 
in  which  he  said,  '  We  have  often  experienced  Austrian  ingratitude  and 
yet  we  assisted  Portugal,  we  experienced  Portuguese  ingratitude,  and 
yet  we  assisted  America.  But  what  is  Austrian  ingratitude,  what  is 
the  ingratitude  of  Portugal,  compared  to  this  of  America?  We  have 
fought,  bled,  and  ruined  ourselves,  to  conquer  for  them ;  and  now  they 
come  and  tell  us  to  our  noses,  even  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  us,'  &c.  But  his  clamor  was  very  little 
minded." 


REMARKS 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE   FUTURE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


The  Plan  remarked  upon  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
ministry  before  the  close  of  the  year  1766,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  after  the  commencement  of  1765.  I  can  go  no  nearer  as  to 
its  date.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  it,  as  the 
Remarks  explain  themselves ;  except  perhaps  as  to  the  following 
points. 

The  trade  was  to  be  open  ;  there  were  to  be  two  superintendents 
to  it ;  in  the  northern  district,  the  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  at 
fixed  posts ;  in  the  southern,  within  the  Indian  towns ;  the  military 
were  to  have  no  power  over  the  superintendents  or  the  Indian 
trade,  even  in  war  time,  unless  with  the  superintendents'  assent,  or 
in  great  exigencies  ;  the  superintendents,  by  themselves  or  depu- 
ties, were  to  make  annual  visitations  among  the  Indians,  and  their 
proceedings  were  to  be  very  summary ;  and  no  credit  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Indians  beyond  fifty  shillings,  for  no  higher  debt  was 
to  be  made  recoverable.  —  B.  V. 


THE  regulations  in  this  Plan  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
general  very  good ;  but  some  few  appear  to  want  ex- 
planation, or  farther  consideration. 

Clause  3.  Is  it  intended  by  this  clause  to  prevent 
the  trade  that  Indians,  living  near  the  frontiers,  may 
choose  to  carry  on  with  the  inhabitants,  by  bringing 
their  skins  into  the  settlements  ?  This  prevention  is 
hardly  practicable ;  as  such  trade  may  be  carried  on 
in  many  places  out  of  the  observation  of  government, 
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the  frontier  being  of  great  extent,  and  the  inhabitants 
thinly  settled  in  the  woods,  and  remote  from  each 
other.  The  Indians,  too,  do  not  everywhere  live  in 
towns  sufficiently  numerous  to  encourage  traders  to 
reside  among  them ;  but  in  scattered  families,  here  and 
there,  often  shifting  their  situation  for  the  sake  of  better 
hunting ;  and  if  they  are  near  the  English  settlements, 
it  would  seem  to  them  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  carry 
their  skins  for  sale  to  remote  towns  or  posts,  when 
they  could  dispose  of  them  to  their  neighbours,  with 
less  trouble  and  to  greater  advantage ;  as  the  goods 
they  want  for  them,  are  and  must  be  dearer  at  such 
remote  posts. 

4.  The  colony  "  laws  for  regulating  Indian  affairs  or 
commerce  "  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  made  by 
people  on  the  spot,  interested  to  make  them  good  ;  and 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  matter  thoroughly, 
before  they  are  repealed,  to  make  way  for  new  and 
untried  schemes. 

By  whom  are  they  to  be  repealed  ?  By  the  colony 
assemblies,  or  by  Parliament?  Some  difficulty  will 
arise  here. 

13.  The  districts  seem  too  large  for  this.     The  In- 
dians under  the   care  of  the  northern   superintendent, 
by  this  plan,  border  on  the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia ;  the  superintendent's  situation,  remote  from  many 
of  these,  may  occasion  great  inconvenience,  if  his  con- 
sent is  always  to  be  necessary  in  such  cases. 

14.  This  seems  too  much  to  be  done,  when  the 
vastness  of  the  district  is  considered.      If  there  were 
more  districts  and  smaller,  it  might  be  more  practicable. 

15  and  16.  Are  these  agents  or  commissaries  to 
try  causes  where  life  is  concerned  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  send  the  criminals  into  some  civil,  well-settled 
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government  or  colony,  for  trial,  where  good  juries  can 
be  had? 

18.  "  Chief  for  the  whole  tribe ;  who  shall  con- 
stantly reside  with  the  commissary,"  &.c.  Provision 
must  then  be  made  for  his  maintenance,  as  particular 
Indians  have  no  estates,  but  live  by  hunting  ;  and  their 
public  has  no  funds  or  revenues.  Being  used  to  ram- 
bling, it  would  perhaps  not  be  easy  to  find  one,  who 
would  be  obliged  to  this  constant  residence;  but  it 
may  be  tried. 

22.  If  the  agent  and  his  deputies,  and  the  commis- 
saries, are  not  to  trade,  should  it  not  be  a  part  of  their 
oath,  that  they  will  have  no  concern  in  such  trade,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  ?  Private  agreements  between  them 
and  the  traders,  for  share  of  profits,  should  be  guarded 
against;  and  the  same  care  taken  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, private  agreements  between  them  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  lands. 

31.  "or  trading  at  any  other  post,"  &c.  This 

should  be  so  expressed,  as  to  make  the  master  liable 
for  the  offence  of  the  servant ;  otherwise  it  will  have 
no  effect. 

33.  I  doubt  the  settling  of  tariffs  will  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  There  may  be  differences  of  fineness, 
goodness,  and  value,  in  the  goods  of  different  traders, 
that  cannot  be  properly  allowed  for  by  general  ta- 
riffs. And  it  seems  contrary  to  the  nature  of  com- 
merce, for  government  to  interfere  in  the  prices  of 
commodities.  Trade  is  a  voluntary  thing  between 
buyer  and  seller ;  in  every  article  of  which  each  ex- 
ercises his  own  judgment,  and  is  to  please  himself. 
Suppose  either  Indian  or  trader  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
tariff,  and  refuses  barter  on  those  terms ;  are  the  re- 
fusers to  be  compelled  ?  If  not,  why  should  an  Indian 
be  forbidden  to  take  more  goods  for  his  skins  than  your 
tariff  allows,  if  the  trader  is  willing  to  give  them ;  or  a 
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trader  more  skins  for  his  goods,  if  the  Indian  is  willing 
to  give  them  ?  Where  there  are  a  number  of  traders, 
the  separate  desire  of  each  to  get  more  custom  will  oper- 
ate in  bringing  down  their  goods  to  a  reasonable  price. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me,  that  trade  will  best  find  and 
make  its  own  rates ;  and  that  government  cannot  well 
interfere,  unless  it  will  take  the  wThole  trade  into  its  own 
hands  (as  in  some  colonies  it  does),  and  manage  it  by 
its  own  servants,  at  its  own  risk. 

38.  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  Indians  cannot  get  rum 
of  fair  traders,  it  will  be  a  great  means  of  defeating  all 
these  regulations  that  direct  the  trade  to  be  earned  on 
at  certain  posts.     The  countries  and  forests  are  so  very 
large,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  guard  every  part,  so  as  to 
prevent  unlicensed  traders  drawing  the  Indians  and  the 
trade  to  themselves,  by  rum  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
which  all  savage  people  are  so  fond  of.     I  think  they 
will  generally  trade  where  they  can  get  rum,  preferably 
to  where  it  is  refused  them ;    and  the  proposed  prohi- 
bition will  therefore  be  a  great  encouragement  to  un- 
licensed traders,  and  promote  such  trade.     If  the  com- 
missaries, or  officers  at  the  posts,  can  prevent  the  selling 
of  rum  during  the  barter  for  other  goods,  and  until  the 
Indians  are  about  going  away,  it  is  perhaps  all  that  is 
practicable  or  necessary.     The  missionaries  will,  among 
other  things,  endeavour  to  prevail   with   them   to  live 
soberly  and  avoid  drunkenness. 

39.  The  Indian  trade,  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned, 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  wholly  upon  honor.     They 
have  among  themselves  no   such   thing   as   prisons  or 
confinement  for  debt.      This   article   seems   to   imply, 
that  an  Indian  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  a  debt 
of  fifty  shillings  or  under.     Our  legal  method  of  com- 
pulsion is  by  imprisonment     The  Indians  cannot  and 
will  not  imprison  one  another ;    and,  if  we  attempt  to 
imprison  them,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  general"  dis- 
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liked  by  the  nations,  and  occasion  breaches.  They 
have  such  high  ideas  of  the  value  of  personal  liberty, 
and  such  slight  ones  of  the  value  of  personal  property, 
that  they  would  think  the  disproportion  monstrous  be- 
tween the  liberty  of  a  man  and  a  debt  of  a  few  shil- 
lings ;  and  that  it  would  be  excessively  inequitable  and 
unjust,  to  take  away  the  one  for  a  default  hi  payment 
of  the  other.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  best  to  leave 
that  matter  on  its  present  footing;  the  debts  under 
fifty  shillings  as  irrecoverable  by  law,  as  this  article 
proposes  for  the  debts  above  fifty  shillings.  Debts 
of  honor  are  generally  as  well  paid  as  other  debts. 
Where  no  compulsion  can  be  used,  it  is  more  disgrace- 
ful to  be  dishonest  If  the  trader  thinks  his  risk  great- 
er in  trusting  any  particular  Indian,  he  will  either  not 
do  it,  or  proportion  his  price  to  his  risk. 

44.  As  the  goods  for  the  Indian  trade  all  come  from 
England,  and  the  peltry  is  chiefly  brought  to  England, 
perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  lay  the  duty  here,  on  the 
exportation  of  the  one,  and  the  importation  of  the  other ; 
to  avoid  meddling  with  the  question  of  the  right  to  lay 
duties  in  America  by  Parliament  here. 

If  it  be  thought  proper  to  carry  the  trading  part  of 
this  plan  into  execution,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  it 
first  in  a  few  posts,  to  which  the  present  colony  laws 
for  regulating  the  Indian  trade  do  not  reach ;  that  by 
experience  its  utility  may  be  ascertained,  or  its  defects 
discovered  and  amended,  before  it  is  made  general,  and 
those  laws  repealed  to  make  way  for  it  ?  If  the  Indians 
find  by  experience,  that  they  are  better  used  in  their 
trade  at  the  posts  under  these  regulations,  than  at  other 
places,  may  it  not  make  them  desirous  of  having  the 
regulations  extended  to  other  places ;  and,  when  ex- 
tended, better  satisfied  with  them  upon  reflection  and 
comparison  1 
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HINTS 

FOR  A  REPLY  TO  THE  PROTESTS 

OP 
CERTAIN   MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE   OF  LORDS 

AGAINST 

THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP  ACT. 


In  the  ATHENAEUM  at  Philadelphia  are  many  volumes  of  Pam- 
phlets, which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Franklin.  Some  of  these 
are  curious  from  the  manuscript  notes  they  contain  in  the  margin. 
A  few  specimens  have  been  selected  for  publication,  both  as  hav- 
ing an  historical  interest,  and  as  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
their  author.  These  were  first  published  by  the  present  editor  in  a 
little  volume,  entitled,  "  Familiar  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
by  Dr.  Franklin." 

It  should  here  also  be  observed,  that  the  notes  contained  in 
these  pamphlets  were  penned  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  sup- 
posed, by  some  persons,  either  unfriendly  to  his  character  or  igno- 
rant of  his  motives,  to  be  secretly  acting  a  part  in  England  more 
accordant  to  his  private  aims,  than  to  the  high  duties  of  a  true 
lover  of  his  country.  From  the  tone,  temper,  and  substance  of 
these  notes,  let  the  reader  judge  with  what  justice  such  suspicions 
have  been  entertained,  and  such  insinuations  hazarded  to  the  pub- 
lic. As  mere  private  records  of  his  thoughts,  prompted  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  without  any  design  of  their  ever  seeing 
the  light,  they  must  be  admitted  to  reveal  his  true  sentiments,  and 
to  exhibit  the  unbiassed  workings  of  his  mind. 

The  following  "  HINTS  "  are  found  in  the  margin  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's printed  copy  of  the  Protests,  written  at  the  time  (170'u),  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  formal 
answer  to  these  Protests.  This  purpose,  it  is  believed,  was  never 
executed.  —  EDITOR. 
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FIRST    PROTEST. 

WE  have  submitted  to  your  laws ;  no  proof  of  our 
acknowledgment  of  your  power  to  make  them  ;  rather 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  reasonableness,  or  of  our 
own  weakness.  Post-office  came  as  a  matter  of  util- 
ity ;  was  aided  by  the  legislature.  Mean  to  take 
advantage  of  our  ignorance.  Children  should  not  be 
imposed  on ;  are  not,  even  by  honest  shopkeepers. 
A  great  and  magnanimous  nation  should  disdain  to 
govern  by  tricks  and  traps,  that  would  disgrace  a 
pettifogging  attorney. 

Settlement  of  the  colonies  stated.  Parliament  not 
consulted ;  not  till  after  the  Restoration,  except  by  rebel 
Parliament.  Anxious  about  preserving  the  sovereignty 
of  this  country  ?  Rather  be  so  about  preserving  the 
liberty.  We  shall  be  so  about  the  liberty  of  America, 
that  your  posterity  may  have  a  free  country  to  come 
to,  where  they  will  be  received  with  open  arms. 

King,  the  sovereign,  cannot  take  in  his  Parliament ; 
at  least,  can  give  no  greater  power,  than  he  had  himself. 

Compliment  the  Lords.  Not  a  wiser  or  better  body 
of  men  on  earth.  The  deep  respect  impressed  on  me 
by  the  instance  I  have  been  witness  to  of  their  justice. 
They  have  been  misled  by  misinformation.  Proof  of 
my  opinion  of  their  goodness,  in  the  freedom  with 
which  I  propose  to  examine  their  Protests. 

The  trust  of  taxing  America  was  never  reposed  by 
the  people  of  America  in  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain. 
They  had  one  kind  of  confidence,  indeed,  in  that  legis- 
lature ;  that  it  would  never  attempt  to  tax  them  with- 
out their  consent.  The  law  was  destructive  of  that 
confidence  among  them. 

Other  advantages  of  colonies  besides  commerce. 
Selfishness  of  commercial  views. 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  crown  I  understand.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  British  legislature  out  of  Britain  I 
do  not  understand. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  weak  is  a  timidity  and 
weakness  of  the  worst  sort,  as  it  betrays  into  a  per- 
sisting in  errors,  that  may  be  much  more  mischievous 
than  the  appearance  of  weakness.  A  great  and  pow- 
erful state,  like  this,  has  no  cause  for  such  timidity. 

Acknowledging  and  correcting  an  error  shows  great 
magnanimity.  Small  states  and  small  republics  cannot 
afford  to  do  so. 

America  not  in  the  realm  of  England  or  Great  Brit- 
ain ?  No  man  in  America  thinks  himself  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  assemblies,  or 
has  any  such  private  judgment. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  rights  makes  it  now 
necessary  to  settle  a  constitution  for  the  colonies. 
Restrictions  should  be  only  for  the  general  good.  En- 
deavour to  convince  reasonable  creatures  by  reason. 
Try  your  hands  with  me. 

Never  think  of  it.  They  are  reasonable  creatures. 
Reasonable  laws  will  not  require  force. 

I  observe  two  or  three  Scotch  Lords  protest.  Many 
more  voted  against  the  repeal.  Colonies  settled  before 
the  union.  Query ;  If  the  Parliament  had  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  colonies  by  the  first  settlement,  had  they 
a  right  to  introduce  new  legislators  ?  Could  they  sell 
or  commute  the  right  with  other  nations?  Can  they 
introduce  the  Peers  of  Ireland  and  Commons,  and  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  make  them  legislators  of  the 
colonies  ?  How  could  Scotland  acquire  a  right  to  legis- 
lation over  English  colonies,  but  by  consent  of  the 
colonies  themselves? 

I  am  a  subject  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  have 
ever  been  a  loyal  one ;  have  partaken  of  its  favors.  I 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  PASSAGES    IN 

"A   LETTER 

FROM 

A  MERCHANT  IN  LONDON 

TO  HIS  NEPHEW    IN   NORTH   AMERIC/ 
I.ONDON,  1766."* 

Extract.  "THE  honest  indignation  you  express 
against  those  artifices  and  frauds,  those  robberies  and 
insults,  which  lost  us  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
Indians,  is  particularly  to  be  commended ;  for  these 
were  the  things,  as  you  justly  observed,  which  involved 
us  in  the  most  bloody  and  expensive  war  that  ever 
was  known." 

Observation.  This  is  wickedly  intended  by  the 
author,  Dean  Tucker,  to  represent  the  North  Ameri- 
cans as  the  cause  of  the  war.  Whereas  it  was  in  fact 
begun  by  the  French,  who  seized  the  goods  and  per- 
sons of  the  English  traders  on  the  Ohio,  who  en- 
croached on  the  King's  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  took 
a  fort  from  the  Ohio  Company  by  force  of  arms,  which 
induced  England  to  make  reprisals  at  sea,  and  to  send 
Braddock  to  recover  the  fort  on  the  Ohio,  whence  came 
on  the  war. 

"  By  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta  all  taxes  laid  on  by 
Parliament  are  constitutional,  legal  taxes." 

*  Marginal  notes  in  Franklin's  Pamphlets  in  the  Philadelphia  Athe- 
See  above,  pp.  206,  ail.  — EDITOR. 


